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THESIS 

The  Theory  oj  Beatitude  in  Latin-Arabian  Philosophy  and  Its  Initial  Impact 

on  Christian  I  hough t 

(Abstract) 

Scholars  of  the  past  few  decades  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
importance  that  must  be  assigned  to  Muslim  thought  in  the  history  of  th 
tinuity  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Arabian  philosophy  is  now  recognized  as  being 
an  important  link  binding  the  mediaeval  Latin  West  with  the  hellenism  of  ancient 
times.  Among  the  many  philosophical  problems  not  previously  studied  in  the 
light  of  this  historical  circumstance  is  that  of  beatitude.  I  have  endea 
in  my  thesis  to  examine  the  theories  of  beatitude  of  the  Arabian  philosophers 
insofar  as  they  may  be  discovered  in  the  Latin  translations  of  their  works 
available  to  mediaeval  thinkers,  and  to  determine  the  early  influence  of  these 
theories  on  the  Christian  West. 

An  over-all  view  of  the  Arabian  theory  of  beatitude  reveals.  I  think,  two 
controlling  factors,  two  leading  ideas,  around  which,  and  in  function  of  which, 
the  entire  theory  crystallizes.  These  two  leading  ideas  are  those  of  mind  and 
matter  and  the  relation  between  them.  In  the  main  the  Arabian  philo: 
effort  with  reference  to  beatitude  is  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  the  materialistic 
views  of  Arabian  theologians.  These  materialistic  views  are  based  on  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Koran.  The  philosophers  assert,  and  seek  to  maintain, 
the  superiority  of  reason  over  the  other  functions  of  man.  Against  a  beatitude 
consisting  in  corporeal  pleasure  they  reassert  the  hellenic  view  of  beatitude  as 
consisting  in  philosophic  speculation.  All  adopt  Aristotle  as  their  champion. 
But,  misled  by  the  Book  of  Causes  and  the  Theology  of  Aristotle,  neoplatonic 
works  wrongly  attributed  to  the  Greek  philosopher,  their  properly  philosophic 
effort,  as  distinct  from  their  polemic  against  the  theologians,  bogs  down  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  reconcile  authentic  aristotelianism   with  neoplatonism. 

The  Arabians  see  a  radical  antinomy  between  mind  and  matter.  This 
antinomy  accounts  for  the  dualism  characterizing  the  whole  of  their  thought. 
Alkindi's  description  of  two  worlds,  the  world  of  souls  and  the  world  of  matter, 
is  adopted  by  all  his  successors.  The  chasm  between  these  two  worlds  widens 
with  every  subsequent  effort  to  bridge  it.  Avicenna  maintains  a  tenuous  contact 
between  these  two  worlds  by  his  "two-faced"  soul.  With  Averroes  even  this 
metaphor  disappears.  He  describes  the  two  worlds  as  being  wholly  equivocal, 
that  is,  as  having  nothing  in  common  apart  from  the  language  used  to  speak 
of  them. 

For  the  Arabians  in  general  the  lower  world  is  the  world  of  matter,  the 
eternal  challenge  to  intelligibility.  It  is  the  world  of  contingence,  of  generation 
and  corruption,  the  world  which  diversifies  and  particularizes  the  forms  tem- 
porarily imprisoned  within  it.  Hence  beatitude  is  always  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  liberation  from  this  lower  world,  of  escape  from  it,  and  ascent  into  tK 
world,  the  world  of  mind  and  intelligibility. 


Entrance  into  the  superior  world  of  intelligence  is  gained  by  climbing  the 
ladder  oi  intellect.  That  climb  progresses  from  the  material  intellect  to  the 
actual  intellect,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  acquired  intellect  and  thus  to  union 
with  the  agent  intelligence,  the  lotted  member  of  the  hierarchically  ordered 
superior  world  of  essences.  The  higher  world  of  the  animated  heavenly  bodies 
is  eternal  and  necessary.  This  is  the  world  of  mind,  the  world  of  intelligences 
and  of  intelligibility.  At  the  peak  is  the  self-thinking  thought.  From  this 
highest  being  the  other  intelligences  emanate  eternally  in  orderly  procession. 
Only  the  lowest  of  these  intelligences  has  anything  to  do  with  the  lower  world 
of  generation  and  corruption.  This,  the  tenth  intelligence,  impresses  forms  on 
the  matter  of  the  lower  world  and  also  provides  for  the  eventual  liberation  of 
these  forms  from  matter.  Among  these  forms  are  human  souls,  which  are 
gradually  prepared  for  absorption  into  the  higher  world  by  advance  in  speculative 
thought.  The  ascent  of  the  soul  terminates  in  the  agent  intelligence  where  it  is  to 
find  its  beatitude  in  a  contemplative  knowledge  of  self  and  a  speculative  knowl- 
edge ranging  over  the  other  intelligences  of  the  higher  world.  The  soul  is  granted 
entrance  into  the  animated  heavens,  but  it  must  be  forever  content  to  remain  on 
the  lowest  level  in  that  world  of  essences. 

It  would  be  hard  to  design  a  theory  of  beatitude  more  alien  to  traditional 
Christian  views.  Here  was  a  theory  that  challenged  the  Christian  notion  of 
beatitude  on  every  essential  point,  and  contradicted  the  most  cherished  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Considering  the  Arabian  theory  en  bloc,  it  denied  that 
human  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  God,  denied  that  in  the  next  life  nothing  would 
separate  the  soul  from  God,  denied  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  salvation, 
denied  personal  immortality  and  hence  also  personal  happiness,  denied  also,  in 
effect,  personal  responsibility,  reward  and  punishment,  merit  and  demerit. 
For  the  Christian  God  this  theory  substituted  the  immobile  divinity  of  self- 
thinking  thought  oblivious  of  and  unconcerned  about  the  world  of  material  things. 
For  the  Christian  cosmos  in  which  each  man  was  just  a  little  less  than  the 
angels  it  substituted  its  own  version  of  a  divinized  world  of  intelligibility  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  man  or  rather  humanity.  For  the  Christian  man  made  to 
God's  image  it  substituted  either  a  purely  passive  subject  or  an  accidental  member 
of  an  ideal  species.  For  the  created,  and  therefore  good,  world  of  material 
things  it  substituted  an  eternal  matter  somehow  under  the  influence  of  a  separated 
intelligence  but  really  only  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  entrance  to  the  divine 
world  of  mind. 

In  the  second  part  of  my  thesis  I  have  tried  to  indicate  what  happened  when 
these  two  theories  were  first  brought  face  to  face.  Gundissalinus  was  aware  of 
the  divergence,  but  he  seems  to  have  considered  reconciliation  possible.  He 
deemed  it  feasible  to  adopt  both  the  Christian  and  the  avicennian  theories  of 
beatitude  by  identifying  the  intelligence  of  Avicenna  with  the  intelligence  of 
Boethius.  Through  the  medium  of  this  intelligence  he  superimposes  the  Christian 
on  the  Arabian  doctrine. 

The  attitude  of  William  of  Auvergne  is  quite  different.  He  wrote  after  the 
Arabian  theory  had  been  condemned  at  Paris  in  1210  and  1215.  But  William 
is  more  successful  at  ridicule  than  at  refutation.  He  favors  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  the  agent  intelligence,  union  with  which  constituted  beatitude  for 
the  Arabians.  But  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  to  refute  the  Arabians  he  adopts 
many  of  the  basic  themes  of  their  thought.  Accepting  the  emanationist  view 
of  the  production  of  things,  William  is  inclined  to  deny  causality  to  all  save  God. 
In  effect  In-  substitutes  <i<>.l  for  the  agent  intelligence  of  Avicenna.  Consequently 
man  becomes  the  passive  subject  of  an  infused  beatitude. 

With  William  of  Auvergne  Arabian  doctrine  gains  entrance  into  the 
University  of  Paris  and  so  into  the  centre  of  European  intellectual  circles. 
The  ensuing  confused  struggle  between  Christian  and  Arabian  thought,  a  struggle 
that  was  given  new  impetus  with  the  introduction  of  the  translations  of  Averroes, 
is  outside  the  limits  set  for  my  thesis.  1  have  tried  to  provide  the  historical 
background  for  one  of  the  most  important  issues,  if  not  the  most  important,  in 
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that  conflict,  namely  that  of  beatitude.     I  have-  shown  that  in  the  earliest  phase 
of  that  conflict  Christian  thinkers  were  prepared  to  make  large  scale  cone 
to  the  Arabians. 

If  St  Thomas  was  to  refute  and  abandon  the  views  on  beatitude  oi  his 
immediate  predecessors,  if  he  was  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  dignity  of  man, 
if  he  was  to  define  beatitude  as  a  proper,  albeit  created,  activity  of  man,  he  was, 
I  submit,  to  come  to  the  defense  of  a  Christian  tradition  temporarily  stunned 
by  the  surprise  attack  of  Arabian  philosophy. 
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The  larger  problems  of  philosophy  ars  paradoxi- 
cally both  elusive  and  inescapable,  t.hils  the/  tend  to  moke 
their  say  into  every  inquiry,  they  frequently  escape  the 
serutiny  of  formal  investigation,  ouch  a  problem  is  human 
beatitude,  complex  in  itself,  it  tends  to  expand  when 
viewed  in  the  historic  context  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
interrelation  of  attempted  eolutions.  This  double  com- 
plexity renders  it  imperative  to  eircumscrlbe  our  field 
of  study  with  well-defined  limits.  The  historian  of  philo- 
sophy Is  possesssd  of  an  obviously  convenient  devioe  to 
effect  such  delimitation.  He  can  confine  himself  to  a 
reetrieted  period  of  time.  X,  therefore,  first  chose  to 
study  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  classical  antiquity 
on  medieval  notions  of  beatitude.   ven  that  was  eventually 
to  prove  too  ambitious  on  undertaking.  &,   survey  of  the 
pertinent  literature,  primary  and  secondary,  led  me  to  the 
following  conclusions  which  1  beg  to  submit  as  introductory 
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to  my  thesis,   ihese  conclusions  will  locate  my  problem  nor* 
exactly  ana  will  explain  the  motives  which  finally  determined 
the  limits  of  ay  choaen  field  for  original  research. 

The  first,  seemingly,  to  he we  submitted  the  problem 
of  beatitude  to  a  more  or  less  pure  and  entirely  eincere 
rational  investigation  was  ocrctes.   Hot  that  the  problem 
had  not  occurred  to  pre-iocratie  thinkers.  It  had.  The 
Athenian  tragedians,  poets,  end  historians  wsre  aware  of  it; 
so  were  the  pre-  ocratie  philosophers,  uut  the  allusions  of 

the  former  are  brief  and  scatters i,  the  observations  of  the 

p 
latter  destructive  rather  than  constructive. 

The  lapse  of  some  twenty-five  centuries  creates 
obvious  difficulties  for  any  esodern  effort  to  reconstruct 
the  early  >~reek  notions  about  human  hapoiness.   e  must  be 
content  with  a  paucity  of  documents.  ■*  are  denied  first 
hand  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  that 
distant  past.   e  labor  unaer  the  constant  danger  of  reading 
our  own  concepte,  conditioned  as  they  are  by  the  long  develop- 
mental process  of  history,  into  the  signs  which  they  )vve 
left  us  of  theirs.  Jn  the  other  hand  our  very  distance  from 
this  pest  vouehsafee  us  a  vantage  point  which  the  period 
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itself  under  consideration  could  not  possess.   his  very  dis- 
tance portraits  of  an  objectivity  <Lnd  affords  us  a  view  of 
general  trends  thai  stay  ennbxe  uu  to  present  a  picture  More 

8. 

true  than  contemporary  could  have  given  us.  Then,  too,  the 
vary  development  of  ideas  and  of  doctrines  through  the  ages 
affords  the  possibility  of  their  evaluation  as  dynamic  forces , 
an  evaluation  which  the  authore  themselves  could  not  have  Made. 

rooi  this  long  range  point  of  vie*  i  feel  justified 
in  making  two  observations.   irst  —  and  this  holds  far- 
reaching  implications  not  onlg   for  the  pre-~.ocratlc  period 
itself  but  also  for  that  golden  age  of  Ureek  thought  domin- 
ated by  ocrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  —  there  is  evidence 
of  a  progressive  abandonment  of  inplieit  faith  in  traditional 
notions  and  customs  in  favor  of  greater  confidence  in  the 
rational  faculty  of  man.  I aith  in  Mythological  deities  is 
gradually  replaced  by  respect  for  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
a  process  of  reasoning.   >hin  development,  however  sound  in 
Its  direction,  nevertheless  degenerated  into  sophistry  and 
skepticism.  It  was  against  this  sophistry  and  skepticism 
that  -ocrates  directed  his  efforts.3  but  while  -ocrates 
was  heir  to  the  eonfuelon  and  despair  of  the  sophists,  he 
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also  inherited  e  deposit  of  moro  or  loss  clearly  defined 
problems  as  well  as  a  certain  refinement  of  reason  produced 
by  decades  of  argumentation.1* 

The  second  observation  I  >>oula  like  to  make  is 
that,  corresponding  to  the  trend  away  from  belief  and 
towards  rational  explanation,  and  within  the  rational 
away  rror.  certitude  toward  skepticism,  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive tendency  toward  pessimism  as  far  as  human  beati- 
tude is  concerned. 

The  early  creek  tragedian,  nsschylua,  for  example, 
expresses  a  profound  reverence  for  divine  powers  and  the 
determinism  of  destiny,  tfma  must  be  content  with  his 
humble  position  in  the  universe.   leschyluB  gives  repeated 
expression  to  ■  doctrlns  of  reward  and  punishment.   an 
suffers  according  to  his  deeds.  God  blessee  piety,  avsnges 
pride.  The  doctrines  of  divine  justice  and  implacable 
deetiny  are  preeented  eioe  by  sids  without  any  sffort  at 
reconciliation.    ophocies,  successor  of  eschylus,  re- 
peats the  doctrine  ot*  reverence  due  to  the  gods  who  govsrn 
human  life.  *en  are  weak  and  frail,  mere  shadows  or  dreams, 
a  very  nothing  and  capable  only  of  a  passing  semblance  of 
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happiness.  Ho  wortai's  life  u  free  from  mis fortune  end 
even  the  h>  pplest  m  can  be  sailed  hapsy  only  after  death. 
King  all  things  into  account  we  say  repeat  the  old  saying: 
"Sot  to  have  been  born  is  the  best  lot,  and  the  next  best  Is 
to  die  as  soon  as  nay  be."*  Hence  the  highest  practical 
wisdoa  is  to  control  one' a  desires,  to  love  justice,  fear 
uod,  and  be  resigned  to  fate.  Much  ascribed  by  -eaehylus 

nd  oophoelee  to  the  gods,  is  by  -uripides,  under  the 
influence  of  the  philosophers,  ascribed  to  natural  causes. 
Traditional  faith  and  Morality  srs  definitely  on  the  wane, 
no  one  is  entirely  happy.  Few  are  spared  the  wiles  of 

fortune.   J  or  hi«,  too,  resignation  and  contentment  is  the 

7 
highest  visdoa. 

To  appeal  to  a  representative  of  the  poete,  it 
•ay  be  said  that  Pindar's  thought  corresponds  on  the  whole 
with  that  of  Aeschylus,  uod  is  spoken  of  ae  the  ruler  of 
all.  unly  where  he  leads  Is  blessing  and  success.  Hsncs 
to  practise  Moderation  and  be  resigned  is  sisdom.8 

of  intsrest  are  the  urea*  historians,  particularly 
Herodotue  and  Thucydides.   the  former  Is  a  nan  of  transition. 
In  the  latter  that  transition  has  been  pretty  well  achieved. 
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Herodotus  adaite  the  ruie  of  providence  and  defends  th« 
rite*  of  worship,  fcan's  life  in  subject  to  innumerable 
changes  which  render  perfect  enjoyment  impossible,  fco  one 
■a;  be  called  happy  before  death.  It  ia  a  Matter  of  general 
doubt  whether  death  is  not  better  for  ma  than  life. 
-hucydiviea*  treatment  of  history  is  natter  of  fact.   bile 
religion  is  indispensable,  there  is  no  apmmsl  to  the  hand 

od  in  the  explanation  of  historical  events,  as  we  find 
in  Herodotus,  ^oral  notions  are  representee  os  confused, 
as  aight  be  expected  in  view  of  the  sophistic  philosophy  of 
the  time.9 

The  age  of  cerates  was  heir,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  to  this  confusion,  cut  it  was  heir  also  to  a 
multiplicity  of  new  problems  brought  to  liftht  by  this  very 
confusion,  to  ths  sharpened  wits  which  had  discovered  and 
were  discussing  these  problems,  to  the  abandonment  of  implicit 
faith  in  traditional  legends  in  favor  of  confidence  in  man's 
rational  faculty.   mlf  this  confidence  was  also  wavering 
when  oerates  appeared  upon  the  scene  to  reaffirm  and  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  man  and  of  his  reasoning  powers. 
in   woerates*  time  tha  existence  of  the  gods  was  generally 
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questioned  by  philosophers,  ancient  eustorns,  upon  which 
Morality  and  civil  life  had  depended,  were  falling  into 
disuee.  '   iut  more  than  that,  the  sophistic  variety  of 
philosophical  systems  called  into  question  the  possibility 
of  any  knowledge  whatever.   cerates  considered  it  his 
special  calling  to  save  reason  and  by  saving  reason  to  save 
Morality.  This  conviction  iapresseu  itself  upon  his  with 
the  force  of  a  divine  revelation  confirmed  by  the  elphic 
oracle,  medicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  oerates 
■ads  an  heroic  effort  to  achieve  happiness  in  rising  above 
wants  by  Moderation  and  sell -denial. 

But  cerates'  basic  contribution  was  an  apologetic 
of  reason,  r resale  as  his  "&noo  thyself"  has  beecas,  it 
still  expresses  the  sssence  of  his  thought  and  influence. 

is  brilliant  defence  of  reason  ends  an  lapression  on  human 
history  that  no  future  anti-inteilectualist  Movement  has 
bsen  able  to  efface,   i or  the  theory  of  happiness  dsveloped 
by  Socrates'  pupil,  riato,  and  by  the  letter's  pupil, 
Aristotle,  were  both  basically  intelleetualist.  And  though 
the  speculations  of  J»lato  and  Aristotle  were  to  be  Isrgely 
abandoned  by  the  toicc  and  picursana  in  favor  of  Mors 
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practical  views,  human  reason  had  been  m*de  conseioue  of  a 
dignity  that  was  indeed,  through  the  course  of  history,  to 
be  now  exaggerated,  now  minimised,  but  newer  forgotten, 
fascinated  and  ewen  infatuated  *ith  hie  newly-discovered 
weapon  of  reason,  oerates  w=y  indeed  have  employed  it 
recklessly  in  ovsrhastily  identifying  virtue  and  knowledge 
without  first  waking  the  necessary  distinctions  between 
praetleai  and  speculative  reason.1*  Plato  attempted  to 
supoly  tnis  dsfsct  by  an  appsal  to  hu^an  appetite  and  a 
transcendent  object  in  which  appetite  might  find  its  satis- 
faction.  *   Aristotle  sought  to  supply  the  defects  of  both 
by  staking  a  careful  distinction  between  practical  and  spe- 
culative reaeoii,  only  to  be  faeed  by  new  problems  which  he 
couid  not  or  at  least  did  not  solwe.14  The  toica  and 

icureans  abandoned  -ristotie's  doctrine  that  happiness 
is  to  bs  found  in  virtuous  contemplative  nctivity  by  pro- 
posing nore  pmctical  and  tangible  realities  in  view  of 
which  man's  destiny  was  to  shops  itself,  but  the  honorable 
position  assigned  to  reason  by  ocretes  never  disappears 
from  hellenlsm.  It  is  to  bs  found  in  some  of  the  early 
christian  litsrature  of  the  >ast.le  It  was  to  asssrt 
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Itself  again,  fend  in  each  oaee  rigorously,  in  the  Aristotls- 
inspired  Arabian  philosophy  and  in  the  Christian  erlstotel- 
ianism  of  ^t.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Meantime  the  est  was  gradually 
undergoing  a  mstamerphosis  fro*  paganism  to  Christianity. 

itnin  hristiaalty,  with  the  exception  of  some  short-lived 
overtures  among  the  converts  in  the  aet,  the  beatitude  or 
happiness  promised  by  the  gospels  sas  for  the  most  part 
regarded  r«ther  as  an  ultimata  and  rsveaisd  solution  to  all 
problems  than  as  a  rational  problem  in  itself.  «y  the 
thirteenth  century  classical  pagan  vises  on  this  subject 
had  either  been  rejected  as  false  or  inadequate,  or  by 
allegory  or  otherwise  made  to  fit  into  the  picture  of  beati- 
tude as  represented  in  the  gospel  promises,   earthly  beati- 
tude sas  sithsr  dismlsssd  as  unworthy  of  pursuit  or  in  all 
events  subordinated  with  rigor  to  eternal  life. 

At  the  saas  tins,  however,  a  curious  theory  of 
beatitude  was  developing  among  the  Arabians,   .hen  this 
thsory  clashed  with  and  challenged  notions  which  Christians 
had  for  centuries  taken  for  granted,  the  question  of  human 
happinsss  sas  reopsned  and  on  new  grounds.   or  ths  Arabs 
prssented  their  theories  not  as  articles  of  a  faith  which 
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Might  h?ve  been  diealsssd  a*  heretical  by  Christianity,  nor 
aa  novel  and  hence  not  worthy  of  serious  attention,  but  as 
rationally  ae*onstrateo f  an  universally  true,  t  nd  ae  the 
correct  interpretation  of  hallenie  thought  which  waa  then 
over  fifteen  hundred  years  old.   h*>   ground,  therefore,  on 
which  these  theoriea  reateu  and  the  weight  of  tradition 
wiuoh  they  caisoi,  eowiannded  reaneet,  and  even,  for  some, 
unquestioned  authority,   these  theories,  since  the*  were 
proposed  as  rational  solutions,  could  not  be  sinply  die- 
Hissed  by  an  appeal  to  the  articles  of  Christian  faith. 
The;  had  to  be  examined  on  their  ovn  grounds,  tested  by 
the  application  of  reason,  and  confronted  with  the  very 
texts,  particularly  those  of  Aristotle,  on  which  they 
clalneu  to  rest,  *he  firat  form  of  Arabian  thought  to  make 
its  entrance  into  the  est  was  that  of  tits  Arabian  neo» 
platonlsts,  particularly  <Ufar<.bi,  Avicenna  and  Hlgasel. 
The  theory  of  beatitude  developer,  by  these  authors,  though 
elaiaing  to  be  nrletotelinn,  was  deeply  colored  by  neo- 
platonis"  and  was  further  eoapro*lse<i  by  the  Koran  which 
had  drawn  no  heavily  on  Jewish  end  Christian  sources.   It 
was,  therefore,  not  utterly  foreign  to  christian  thought, 
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not  only  because  tits  latter  had  itself  been  inspired  by  the 
Jid  and  Me*  Testaments  but  also  beeauss  the  latter  h.id  it- 
self absorbed  a  good  bit  of  neo- pin tonic  doetrlne.  I  more 
vigorous  challenge  to  Christianity  c  we  when  the  worr.s  of 
Avsrroes  were  translated  into  -a tin  and  introduced  into  the 

uropcan  universities  around  the  year  1  30.  The  resultant 
elash  in  the  intelleetual  world  was  as  mighty  as  had  been 
the  slash  of  anas  between  Christianity  and  islam  four 
esnturiss  sarlier  at  Poitiers,  fortunately  for  Christian- 
ity, providentially,  the  minds  of  its  defenders  had  been 
sharpened  by  the  logic  of  Aristotle  such  as  the  mind  of 

oeretes  had  in  the  distant  past  been  sharpened  by  the 
disputes  of  the  sophists.  ?or  a  tias  it  seemed  that 
Aristotle  the  logician  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  doing 
battle  with  Aristotle  the  metaphysician,  psychologist,  and 
aosaologlst.  iiut  ths  brilliant  defense  of  ristotie  also 
in  those  fields,  first  by  St.  Albert,  then  by  his  pupil 

<t.  Thomas,  rendered  Averroes'  interpretntion  ot   the 
. tagirite  at  least  opsn  to  question,  testing  Mvsrross 
and  ths  rsst  of  ths  Arabians  on  their  own  grounds,  both 
doetrinally  and  historically,   t.  itioaas  was  able  to 
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refute  their  claims  one  by  one.  That  this  refutation  and 
the  resulting  clarification  of  Christian  doctrine  on  beati- 
tude did  not  in  ite  time  via  the  attention  and  the  sympathy 
It  deserved,  that  it  was  even  opposed,  that  -vcrroiam  was 
to  claim  followers  during  the  lifetime  of  ft.  Thomas  and 
achieve  such  signal  success  during  the  fourteenth  century 
is  a  natter  mf  history,  but  not  the  field  of  investigation 
•has en  for  this  thesis. 

My  cursory  survey  of  theories  of  beatitude  from 
classical  ureek  to  Christian  medieval  times  suggeeted  the 
above  conclusions,  this  survey  also  revealed  a  lucuna  in 
scholarship  as  regards  the  historical  continuity  of  thought 
on  the  subject  of  oeatitude.   bile  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  rather  careful  studies  on  beatitude  for  the  Greeks 
V Peripatetics,  hoopla tonists,  toica  and  picuraanauj 
while  studies  on  the  christian  notion  of  beatitude,  early 
and  medieval,  are  easily  available}  while  other  studies 
concern  themselves  with  the  influence  of  Ureek  thought  on 
Christian  conceptions  both  early  and  medieval,  there  remains 
an  unexplored  field,  which  constitutes  an  important  link  in 
the  continuity  of  thought.  The  importance  of  that  field 
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has  bean  recognised  by  such  prominent  historians  of  philo- 
sophy as  Glloon,  Uandonnet,  Van  teenberghen,  find  olnnd- 
"oaaeiin,  and  tha  light  they  have  bean  able  to  throw  on 
such  problems  as  tha  theory  of  cognition,  of  necessity  and 
eontlngenee,  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  reason,  of 
essence  and  existence,  is  now  universally  recognized.  Their 
contributions  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  are 
largely  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  a  whole  body  of  litera- 
ture the  import  nee  of  which  has  cotae  to  be  known  only  in 
the  past  few  decades.  It  is  ay  purpose,  therefore,  to  study 
this  sane  body  of  literature  aa  regarda  the  notion  of 
beatitude. 

1  must  hasten  to  note  two  circumstances  of  this 
study,  rirst,  the  source  aatsrial  1  use  is  in  the  form  of 
Latin  translationa  of  arable  originals.  Thle  fact  does 
not,  however,  conatitute  any  serious  inconvenience  from 
the  for  ai  viewpoint  adopted  for  this  thasia.   i or  while 
the  Arabic  writings  ware  soon  after  the  death  of  Averroes 
to  arrive  at  an  lapaaae,  the  -a tin  translations  of  some 
af  these  works  were  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  on 
the  Latin  ->eat  and  hence  on  philoeophic  thought  down  to 
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our  own  tin*.  She  historical  current  of  the  bulk  of  Arabian 
influence,  therefore,  runs  through  these  translations.  The 
second  circumstance  Is  my  ignorance  of  nrabie.  An;  thorough 
study  of  the  concept  of  beatitude  for  the  nrabienc  properly 
so-celled  would  indispensably  demand  a  knowledge  of  their 
language,  but  that  knowledge  ;oes  not  appear  necessary  to 
•y  present  purpose.  I  hope  to  present  the  theory,  or 
theories,  of  beatitude  as  tney  are  expressed  in  the  i«atin 
translations  of  vrabic  literature,  and  their  initial  in- 
fluence on  estem  thought,  -~"y  motive  in  this  choice  is 
the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  body  of  literature 
fie  •  phase  of  philoeophie  endeavor  and  as  a  link  in  ths 
continuity  of  philosophic  speculation.  The  notions  on 
beatitude  presenteo  in  the  first  part  of  this  thesis, 
therefore,  say  not  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  presentation 
of  the  theory  of  oeatitude  ae  formulated  by  Arabian  philo- 
sophers, and  attribution  of  viewc  to  the*  must  always  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  the  circumstance  just  mentioned. 

ut  to  the  test  of  confrontation  with  original  Arabic 
documents,  the  wAtin  trt*nslatione  would  no  doubt  be  found 
inadequate,  but  1  do  hope  to  present  the  Arabian  theory 
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of  beatitude  insofar  as  it  is  diacoverable  in  the  uatin 
translations,  or  in  other  words,  the  Arabian  theory  of 
beatitude  as  the  Latin  medieval  scholastics  saw  it,  the 
Arabian  theory  of  beatitude  which  they  were  forced  to 
adopt,  to  eodify,  or  to  reject,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  the  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  theory  of 
beatitude  of  their  own. 

besides  the  formal  value  of  the  doctrine  presented 
in  this  thesis,  namely  the  doctrine  of  beatitude  as  con- 
tained in  a  well-defined  body  of  philosophic  literature, 
it  is  hopsd  that  it  nay  have  also  an  extrinsic  value,  and 
that  in  two  directions.  It  is  hope<t  that  it  may  at  some 
future  date  serve  either  myself  or  others  in  studies  that 
would  traee  the  influence  of  the  Arabian  theory  on  that  of 
the  later  -a  tin  seholastios,  or  eoapare  the  theory  of 
beatitude  as  found  in  the  Latin  translations  with  authentic 
Arabian  doctrine.  Sueh  studies  are,  however,  outside  the 
scope  of  my  present  ende< vor.  uengthy  eitationa  of  texts 
appear  in  the  footnotes  to  my  thesis,   .hey  are  given  to 
substantiate  my  text,  but  would  axao  facilitate  the  studies 
just  suggested. 
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The  foremast  representative,  perhaps,  of  Arabian 
philosophy  is  verroea.  Yet  verroee  is  not  a  representa- 
tive »rabian  phil  aopher.  I  aaan  that  it  would  ba  a  mistake 
to  auppoaa  that  a  study  of  -verroes '  thought  could  provide 
a  fair  picture  RVen  of  the  general  contours  of  usli* 
thought  as  r  whole,  A  supposition  of  this  kind  would  be 
as  unfair  to  -«tin  Arabian  thought  as  would  be  a  similar 
exclusive  study  of  the  works  of,  say  Albert  the  ureat,  in 
the  name  of  medieval  Christian  thought  in  general. 

iietailsd  historical  introduction  to  medieval 
Arabian  philosophy  is  here  impossible,  it  would  have  to 
Include  a  study  of  the  introduction  of  Creek  wisdom  into 
If  rim  and  Mesopotamia  oy  early  Christian  missionaries, 
of  the  activities,  particularly  of  the  school  of  < uessa 
founded  by  -t.  phrem  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
of  the  practical  consequences  in  ths  form  of  eastward 
migrations  of  senolars  following  upon  wustlnian's  decree 
of  629  closing  the  philosophical  sohools  of  Athens,  of 
the  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  eueeessors  of  these  scholars 
under  the  caliphs  of  Islam,  of  the  worn  of  >taroun-nl-  eschia 
(783-80'j;  and  that  of  the  Bagdad  eehool  of  translators 
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founded  by  his  successor  In  832.   ven  that  would  be  only 
a  pert  of  the  prelude  to  the  s»re  proximate  efforts  of 
later  ftrabl&n  thinkers  to  reconcile,  to  assimilate,  to 
adopt  and  to  pass  on  to  posterity  the  rich  deposit  of 
lireek  wisdom  to  which  they  had  for  the  most  part  fortui- 
tously fallen  heir.  Bf  Immediate  interest  to  ue  in  this 
study  are  the  efforts  of  a  whole  iine  of  Arabian  neo- 
platoniate  —  ^lJclndi,  nlfarabi,  Avleenna,  and  Algasel; 
and  of  AwerroBs.  their  teaching  spans  nearly  four  cen- 
turies during  which  time  the  birth  of  one  almost  coincides 
in  each  instance  with  the  denth  of  his  predecessor. 
Aiklndl  is  believed  to  have  died  about  373.  Alfsrahi, 
born  about  the  time  of  &iklndl'e  death,  died  in  950. 
avloenna's  dates  arc  935-1036;  algasel 'a,  1058-1111; 
Averroea',  11S6-1198.1T 

This  chronological  relationship  is,  however, 
only  of  secondary  importance  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  for  regardless  of  when  the  original  works 
appeared,  their  entrance  into  the  est  in  the  form  of 
translations  was  to  occur  within  the  confines  of  a  very 
short  time  relative  to  the  three  hundred  years  during 
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which  ihej  were  first  composed.  I  will  endeavor  to  indi- 
cate as  nearly  as  possible  when  these  translations 
appeared  in  connection  with  a  presentation  of  the  doctrine 
of  beatitude  as  found  in  the  writings  of  each  of  these 
authors  in  turn. 


?  A  1.  T       i 
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•bou-Yousouf  Y&'koub  ben-Iehak  Al-Kendi,  surrumed 
elispijr  "The  pnliosopftcr"  by  the     rabs,  vent  bjr  the  neoe  of 
Kikindi  among  the  i*.tins.     He  wae  known  to  then  through  the 
translations  of  four  of  his  works:     ye  Intel  j.sptu,   ■  e  sorano 

At  nutlon?*  "•  -4MXnq»f  •^8«nUlgt  and  >j^r  ftntroflunorlm 

In  art—  lonleae  demons tratlonls.1 

ror  ft  long  Use  it  was  thought  that  Alklndi's 
philosophical  works  had  ail  been  lost.  This  is  the 
erroneous  wiew  expressed,  for  exanple,  by  ->.  Hunk  in  1857, 
an  error  repeated  by  many  others  and  also  in  the  1927 
edition  of  hie  study  of  Arabian  philosophers  in  spite  of 
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the  feet  that  trie  four  worke  mentioned  above  had  long  since 
been  discovered  and  had  in  fnet  been  edited  and  published  by 
A.  Magy  in  18*7. 

la*   treatise  on  the  intellect  has  come  down  to  us 
in  two  i^itln  redactions.   ne  is  entitled  i-e  intellects  the 
other  ^e  rati  one.  Jourdaln,  and  ot.ers  after  him,  ascribed 
both  translations  to  Gerard  of  Cremona."  This  attribution 
ie  meet  probably  correct  for  the  t>e  rationo.  Cod.  Par,  ist. 
6443  bears  the  following  IflClaUs   Varbum  Jacob  Alkin  de 
lntentiane  antlauoruei  in  rations,  translatum  a 


Uerardo  ^ramaaensi.  and  the  style  resembles  elosei)  other 
translations  known  to  belong  to  u«rard.   The  other,  however, 
namely  the  one  entitled  ifr  nfttiaetttil.  we*  probably  a  trans- 
lation  by  John  of  -pain.   The  Ue  samme  et  vie lone  and  the 
"t  Uwln  iMtt  •MfflUJH  were  both  translated  at  -ordova  by 
usrard  of  Cremona.  His  nnme  is  found  in  the  incinlt  of  the 
former  and  the  eloee  reeemblanee  in  llnguietie  character  of 
the  latter  indicates  the  eame  authorship  for  it.   the  i.^,ber 

XntrfldMgtQrIuM  in  w%m  Aairtm  wJOTMlrnnonla  i»  e  transla- 
tion by  John  of  Spain  with  the  probable  collaboration  of 
Dominie  <undiss*llnus.  ihs  translation  ie  found  in  the 
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1 
manuscripts  of  the^r  scries  end  the  etyle  is  also  theirs. 

Xhs  Spanish  school  of  translators  is  well  known 
for  the  large  body  of  Hellenic  wisdom  which  It  for  the 
first  time  made  available  to  the  Juatln  -est.  Hut  among 
the  translations  were  also  those  of  Arabian  thought, 
song  these  must  be  reckoner  the  above-mentioned  works 
of  lUfehtt. 

The  process  of  military  conquest  and  r«-oon juest 
went  on  continuously  in  Spain  from  the  eighth  to  the 
fifteenth  eeatury.  But  aaidst  all  this  political  turmoil 
tr»ere  were  some  who  interested  themselves  in  making  the 
deposit  of  wisdom  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians  accessible 
to  turope.  among  thoso  who  sponsored  this  movement  must 
be  mentioned  particularly  Raymond,  rehbiahop  of  Toledo 
Ul  6-1151;,  and  Michael,  Bishop  of  arasona  (aUt-Uli). 
The  movement  of  study  and  translation  sponsored  by  these 
enlightened  ecclesiastics  attracted  scholars  from  all  over 
urope.  Toledo  bee  me  the  centre  of  their  scholarship, 
the  members  of  this  school  were  -erara  of  redone, 


uaniel  of  *orlay,  Michael  -cot,  Herman  the  uerwwn,  John 
of  a  pain  and  uomlnie  Uundisselinus.   ihe  activities  of 
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Gerard  of  i  remona,  who  tran^latea  the  we  scamp  et  vlujope,, 

the  j,Q  quinqm  QfnUlC.  and  the  vereion  i)e  rations  on  the 

g 
nature  of  intellect,  fall  between  the  years  1167-1187. 

John  of  opain  and  Gundissalinus  were  contemporaries  and 
collaborators*    Hence  we  nay  conclude  that  the  -at in 
translations  with  which  we  are  concerned  appeared  in 
approximately  the  third  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  or 
shortly  thereafter. 

In  the  treatise  entitled  ^sr  *ntrod^oWrlus  \n 
trl«  J9ftl<m«  tiemonatrr-tionis,   are  several  brief  but  very 
pregnant  passages  ueallng  c«  professo  with  the  subject  of 
human  beatitude.  Xhe  very  fact  that  theee  passages  ere 
introduced  into  a  work  on  logic  is  in  i  self  a  natter  of 
no  snail  significance.  For  the  ecicnce  of  logic  is  thus 
at  once  associate-;  with  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  nan. 
we  are  told,  who  studies  his  sensations  with  most  perspi- 
cacity, and  considers  their  dispositions,  will  acquire  a 
greater  number  of  self-evident  truths.  Having  acquired 
this  knowledge,  he  can  formulate  propositions  and  draw 
conclusions,  thus  arriving  at  demonstrated  truths,   the 
more  truths  he  possesses  in  his  soul,  the  more  will  he  be 
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like  unto  the  -.n«»l»  and  the  closer  will  ha  be  to  his  <od. 

An_^uiui_fjiarlnt  piura  nota.  loaa  arit  slmlUor  ansclia  at 

vicinior  :eo  auo.lg  No  ona  ean  escape  recognising  tha 

intellnetua.istic  ion*  of  thla  paseage  which  continues: 

eiaa  quod  noaa  aapiena  eu«  dillgantar 
apeeulatua  fuarit  eensibilla  et  eonaidaravlt 
diapoeitionea  eorum  aeditatione  sua,  st  die- 
ereverit  aa  aua  considerations,  multipiiea- 
buntur  nota  intelllglbllla  prima  in  nnima 
eiuB,  cum  autem  exerouerit  haee  notn  in  argu- 
aentatlonibue  et  eduxerit  ex  eis  coneluslonea, 
tunc  tola  demonstrative  ■ultiplicabitur  in 
eius  aniua,  omnis  autam  anima  in  qua  multipli- 
eantur  nota  prima  eius  cum  demonstrative,  eon- 
fortatur  ad  imaginandum  fonaaa  spirituales, 
quae  aunt  apoliatae  ch   hyle.   t  tunc  AAiAfiJL' 
lVtl\   ill.  «t  fit  In  potentia  talis  quails  ipsa 
aunt*  i*un  autem  in  sorts  separator  ■  corpora. 
fit  in  effeotu  qualee  aunt  ipaaa  at  oeaupabitur 
circa  ee  at  evadat  a  gehennn,  scilicet  a  mundp 
aanaratioBis  «tt  corruptlonia.  et  lntrat  in 
paradieum,  qui  est  aaeculum  anlmarum.*5 

This  description  of  ideal  human  conduct  and  tha 
ultimate  reward  for  such  conduct  is  clear  enough  aa  to  its 
general  outlinaa.   renter  preeiaion,  however,  is  given  to 
the  idaaa  it  contains  by  recourse  to  other  passages  fro* 
Alkindi'a  works. 

--a  wa  have  already  seen,  psychology,  or  More 
accurately,  cognition,  figures  largely  in  thie  conception 
of  beatitude.  Hence  1  propose  to  atudy  in  mora  detail 
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what  mixht  be  tented  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  theory 
of  beatitude  under  consideration.   -fter  having  studied 
this  aspect  of  the  theory,  its  basie  el- went,  we  shall 
direct  our  attention  to  what  nay  he  called  the  eoraelogi- 
cal  and  ethical  aspects* 

Han  is  defined  as  flflCflwg..tAYm"  PrtaAgB&.14  •  growing 
living  body,  but  also,  in  another  plaee,  as  anlsal  rationale.18 
The  soul  is  described  as  having  two  widely  separated  powers. 
namely,  the  sensible  and  the  rational,  as  well  as  some  inter- 
mediary ones.    sut  the  sensible  and  rational  powers  are  not 

17 
distinot  frot*  the  soul,   ihey  are  the  soul  itself.    'hose 

powers,  in  fact,  scsa  to  be  identified  also  with  their 
objects. 

e  whole  fabric  of  the  demonstrative  sciences 
is  said  to  rest  upon  the  apprehension  of  two  first  intelli- 
glblee,  HClUcct  esse  rtruw  si  ff^nw  ttUlfltfltftg.  Mil 
acquire  thoejsj,  of  things  by  the  mini* try  of  the  senses. 
but  the  quiddity  is  acquired  only  by  thought,  by  consi- 
deration, end  meditation,   hen  the  two,  namely  case  and 

HiiifiriitM.  have  been  acquired,  the  soul  is  called  'knowing", 

19 
lntelllaaas.  '   Letween  the  sense,  however,  through  which 
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the  ease  of  things  is  known,  and  reason,  which  arrives  «t 
the  quiddity,  is  another  power,  aaaely  the  imagination. 
it  differs  frost  the  senses  inassrueh  as  these  enable  us  to 
find  fores  buried  in  natter  ehile  the  imagination  dis- 
covers individual  fores  stripped  from  their  subjects  and 
of  their  qualities.20  This  faculty  is  particularly  active 

during  sleep,  which  is  defined  as  an  abandoning  bj  the 

21 
soul  of  all  use  of  the  senses.    A   similar  stats,  however, 

can  also  be  achieved  by  the  Most  excellent  of  -en  while 

they  are  awake,   'hen  s  soul  thus  devotes  itself  entirely 

to  thought  or  iBOaltation,  it  can,  without  the  use  of  the 

senses,  apprehend  nude  forms.  This  is  known  as  vision. 2I 

besides  this  description  of  cognition  as  an 

inductive  process,23  ths  i*e  intslleeui  discusses  it  in 

the  light  of  metaphysical  considerations,  particularly 

act  and  potency.  Alklndi'e  fourfold  division  of  intellect 

is  well  known.  Appealing  to  rlatotle  and  to  Plato,  he 

teachee  that  it  eas  their  aoetrine  that  there  are  four 

kinds  of  intellect.  I  e  firet  is  always  in  act.  The 

second  is  la  potency  in  the  eoul.  lhe  third  is  ths 

intellect  in  the  eoul  r.  hen  It  paeses  from  potency  to  act. 
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ihe  fourth  Is  the  intellect  which  is  called  demonstrative. 
This  last  intellect  stands  In  close  propinquity  to  the 
senses. '*  Thus  the  four  lntelleets  according  to  -Ukindi 
ere  the  agent  intellect,  the  possible  intellect,  the 
acquired  intellect  and  the  demonstrative  intellect. 

The  agent  intsileet  is  always  in  act.  It  is 
the  itnt«Ulg*qUft  *r\m*   *»»•  fi»t  intelligence,  a  his 
first  intelligence  specifies  things;  it  also  reduces  to 
act  the  possible  intellect  in  the  soul,  when  this  possible 
intellect  is  mads  to  apprehend  forms,  forms  without  matter 
or  phantasm,  it  passes  from  potency  to  act,  beeomes  the 
acquired  intellect.  The  soul  is  apt  to  receive,  it  is 
intellect  in  potency,  if  it  were  not  apt  to  receive  It 
could  never  understand,  i'or  nothing  gives  anything  to 
recipients  unless  these  recipients  are  in  potency  to  this 
reception  and  do  not  already  poassss  what  is  to  be  received. 
further,  nothing  reduces  Itself  from  potency  to  act.  If 
anything  did,  then  its  very  essence  would  involve  bein 
in  cot.  tienee  what  iw  in  potency  must  be  reduced  to  act 
by  something  other  than  itself.  And  since  the  soul  is 
intelligent  in  potency,  it  must  be  reduce*  to  act  by 
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intelligence  in  fact,  that  ia,  by  the  first  intelligence. 

r.en  this  happens,  #hea  intellect  in  potency  is  actualized 
by  intellect  in  aet(  the  thing  understood,  or  rorra,  And 
the  soux  are  uniteu  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  Identified. 
The  intelligible  form  united  to  the  soul  and  the  soul  it- 
self are  not  alia  et  alia.  The}  e.re  indivisible.  Ths 
soul  fend  the  thing  understood,  ths  understanding  and  the 
understood,  beooae  una  res.   n  ths  other  hand  the  in- 
tellect which  la  always  in  aot,  and  which  draws  the  soul 
to  know  in  set  after  having  known  in  potency,  this 
intellect  and  the  thing  understood  are  not  una  res. 
intellects  laltur  in  aniaa  et  intsllsetue  orieaia  a* 
parte  lntaiii«enHas  nrlwne  non  sunt  rea  una:  ex  parte 

vero  anlaae  intaileciua  et  intellects  aunt  ran  una. 

?5 
This,  says  Alkiadl,  la  Aristotle's  teaching. 

t  is  this  "first  intelligence"  1     Is  it  a 

separate  being,  a  separated  form;   <e  are  loft  pretty 

stuch  in  the  dark,  ta  are  told  only  that  it  ia  always 

in  act,  that  it  specifies  things,  and  by  a  reduction  of 

tns  possible  intsllset  in  the  soul  to  act,  gives  rise  to 

the  acquired  intellect,  the  possession  of  which  constitutes 

beatitude. 
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This  introduces  us  to  another  aspect  of  ^Ikindi's 
theory  of  beatitude,  which  we  may  call  the  cosmologieal 
aspect.   -hat  is  the  structure  of  the  universe  as  outlined 
in  the  tranalateu  works  of  «XXi-idi  I     What  position  do  souls 
occupy  in  that  universe i  in   what  relation  to  that  universe 
oonsists  the  soul's  achievement  of  beatitude;  r*e  are  given 
only  sparse  indications.  But  these  are  highly  significant, 
particularly  in  view  of  other  works  to  be  analysed  in  this 
study.  The  universe,  as  conceived  by  Alkindl,  ml^ht  be 
dsseribed  as  consisting  of  two  worlds,  the  onsdlvine,  the 
other  corporeal.  This  is  the  first  and  rsper-te  -  distinction 
•ads  bstwcen  things,  as  ars  remindsd  repeat*.. ly  of  ths 

HMtTftUwig  9\   YwrmaHoniP  »nd  the  saeoulum  ani- 

BjS 

>xn   discovers  himself  midway  between  these  two 

worlds.  There  ars  some  things  which  are  purely  materiel, 

27 

these  are  called  substances.    there  are  others  which  are 

not  joined  to  matter,  ars  wholly  separated  from  it. 
finally,  thsre  are  spiritual  things  which  are  joined  to 
matter/8  Souls  hold  this  middle  place.*9  fend  that  is 
why  their  path  or  road  is  one  of  knowledge  that  leads  awmy 
from  material  things  to  divine  things.30  Hence,  too,  the 
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cogitative  pnrt  of  the  soul  Is  divided  into  thoughts  about 
artificial  things  and  thoughts  about  divine  things.5* 

The  world  of  substance,  the  world  of  generation 
and  corruption,  is  constituted  of  five  eleaents,  naaelj, 
natter,  form,  place,  notion,  and  tine,    ihe  oasio  two 
are  ssstter  and  form,  which  are  designated  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  prineipi.es,  as  not  composed,  and  as  non  ex 
allauo.    This  orld  dspends  upon  the  motion  of  the 
planets.   Should  these  cease  to  revolve,  should  the 
planets  cease  to  pursue  their  course,  the  fore  of  the 
world  and  its  existence  would  be  destroyed,  and  here  we 
neet  that  curious  principle,  namely,  ouidauid  est  Dqqgft- 
bile.  neoessc  est  ut  eaeat  ad  effactua.  Hence,  since  it 
is  possible  that  the  heavenly  bodies  cease  to  revolve, 
they  noeeesarily  will,  and  the  world  of  bodies  will  be 
destroyed.54 

The  world  above  the  Material  world  of  substancae 
is  only  vaguely  referred  to  by  Aikindi.  lie  does  indeed 
speak  of  angels,  ris  refers  to  this  world  as  ths  world  of 
souls.   s  have  also  net  his  doctrine  of  an  agent  intelli- 
gence eeparated  froa  Batter,  but  he  ..oes  not  elaborate  a 
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theory  of  the  nature  of  these  heavenly  beings,   -efxninp 
substance,  he  says  that  everything  which  exists,  except 
Uod,  is  e  substance,  namely,  something  oxlstcns  per  se 
receotlblle  oontrarlorum.   a  goee  on  to  point  out  that 

sons  subst&nees  like  matter  and  fora  are  simple,  others 

H 
like  bodies  pre  composed.  '   henoe,  there  Is  no  question 

here  of  matter  end  form  as  metaphysical  components  of 

material  things.  These  are  regarded  as  purely  material) 

their  forms  are  not  other  than  their  external  figures  or 

shapes,  spiritual  things,  on  the  other  hand,  are  spoken 

of  as  pure  forms  separated  from  matter.  Thus  ulklndi  dis- 
ss 
tinguinhoe  two  kinds  of  forms,  generic  and  sensible.  w 

Above  the  world  of  bodies  and  above  the  world 
of  fores,  is  liod,  the  creator  totlus."   he  is  an  agent 
acting  outside  plaes  and  time,  truths  we  learn  by  applying 
ourselves  to  the  divine  ecienoes.   fur  unless  ve  study  the 
divine  sciences,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  od  is  a  body, 
acting  like  a  body  in  plaee  and  tl  e.^fl 

vine  science,  or  philosophy,  leeds  to  happi- 
ness,  it  is  defined  as  aamla  ryi  acientla.  also  as  ordp 

;  '  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  theoretical 
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and  practical ,   Just  as  the  soul  is  divider   into     two  parts, 
aatsely  sense  r.nd  reason.       cicnco  pertains  to  the  rational 
p;  rt  of  the  noul;  activity  pertains  to  the  sensible  part. 
#hile  philosophy   consists  only  in  demonstrative  knowledge, 
that  is,  knowledge  through  syllogisa,  two  other  deTrs-s  of 
knowledge,  preparatory  to  philosophy,  IN  distinctly  men- 
tioned.    The  first  ot  these  is  sense  knowledge,  the  second 
concerns  first  intelligible*  or  self-evident  principles.*1 
To  this  lattar  classification  belong  the  principles  of 
geometry,  and  he  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  argu- 
mentative demonstration  aust  previously  h"ve  had  long 
practice  in  the  exercises  of  geoaetry.*? 

tag  Man  who  iivss  according  to  the  intent  of 
hie  rational  soul,  who  ,roftrec*e»  from  sense  knowleige  to 
rineiples,  and  froa  principles  to  the  demonstrated  truths 
of  divine  science,  ygrUftfO*  flfl  UlUttW  hfflftnltaUff  9\ 

Tlnglwhl^r  ordj.nl  imKtlgnai  t\  naprvBlntiut^U  *<l  daa 
■—  flnrlMy  i\  «otl»wi  «t  rstrlbwgtur  f*  VftU*  r»trl- 

43 

Vvtivi  nm*  dlwi  am  pyt«g»« 

The  progress,  however,  toward  the  ultima, 
aust  bs  aade  according  to  the  stages  of  ths 
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development  of  the  bod;.  Thees  stages  art  the  following: 

inespit  ex  epermete,  aqua  seilieet  vlli,  at 
deinde  eo&gulatus  est  in  em  trice,  et  postea 
fult  quoddaa  viseosum.  delnde  fuit  formatus. 
deinde  fuit  anisal  mobile  et  senslbile. 
pastes  pusr  intelligens.  postea  adoleseena 
evereitabills,  fortls.  postea  esnex  cxper- 
lua,  cognitor,  sapiens.44  deinde  uecrepitus, 
annosus,  sapiens,  philoaophus.  * 

And  then,  after  death,  BPft  ■PrtffB  fit  Miff*  ttttwU  c,sles- 

Ui  «alrltuaU«.  »f*PaWn*  ess*.  4*laqUbUlf  fiMdtrc 


Alkindl'a  happy  nan  is  tt-=e  philosopher,  who  by 
the  psychological  procesu  of  knowing,  whieh  we  have  out- 
lined, achieves  the  fullness  of  his  humanity  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  universe,  beatitude  is  knowlsdgs  of  the  universe. 

A  final  point  to  be  considered  nay  be  designated 
as  the  relation  of  ethics  or  morality  to  beatitude.  Here 
our  source  material  is  scanty.  Yet  the  few  indications 
that  are  given  are  fully  in  keeping  with  the  intellectual- 
ietio  features  already  noted.   e  are  told  that  a  nan 
earnestly  pursuing  speculation  and  sanitation  will  deve. 
a  greater  power  of  eubtlety  and  deeper  inaight  into 
Intellectual  principles,  will  have  a  greater  stors  of 
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knowledge  in  his  soul  Utaa  one  who  Is  neglectful,  who 

oceuolss  himself  with  food  end  drink,  «ith  songs  and  oor- 

47 
poreai  delights.    The  following  advice,  therefore,  is 

-iven  by  Alklndi  to  the  student  of  his  works: 

Rogo  igitur  semper  ut  studsas  inquirere 
seienti&s  divines  st  adquires  moree  angel ieos 
et  ante  mortem  faeias  opera  nsur.de  et  bona  et 
per  hoe  elevaberis  sd  regnnm  eaelorua  at  ad 
latitudinem  aurdi  eaelorua  et  ingreditur  anima 
tut*  munda  apiritualis  (ad;  paradisum,  qui  est 
eaeeulua  anima run.   -eus  te  adjuvet  semper  ad 
•ogneseendum  veritatem  et  ad  faelendaa  boni- 
tatem.4* 

This  moral  progress  ie  to  be  in  eeeord  with  the 

various  stages  through  which  aan  passes  from  infancy  to 

old  ege  es  enumerated  above,  as  each  successive  stage 

ie  mounted  the  imperfections  of  the  previous  stage  must 

be  eliminated  so  that  the  soul  say  be  clothed  with  better 

and  more  noble  properties.  The  customs,  habits,  opinions, 

end  deeds  of  foolish  boyhood  must  be  laid  asids  quouaauc 

■eoarerls  a  forma  humane  et  lnduarls  forma  ana si lam,  ut  nia 

Mtfli  conggtrntirt  aa  rtgauw  gMlonw  ?\  r-4  iz\l\u<iXnim 
■mm!  qmIqit.  wbl  mrjbuetur  rotribuup  InefftbUlg  c\ 

viva  vlte  felici  oum  f 1111a  tul  generic,  oul  nraeasaserunt 
te  ad  ilia,  scilicet  eaolentes  st  sanstl  et  oroohstae.49 
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-hi*  passai-e,  however  innocent  it  sounds,  is  charged  with 
meaning,   or  it  reveals  the  author's  position  on  four 
questions  basic  to  his  theory  of  beatitude,  i)  It  places 
true  beatitude  in  the  next  lifei  2)   it  deeeribes  that 
beatitude  as  angelic,  that  is,  one  of  pure  form  or  intelli 
gibility;  3)  it  implies  that  it  Is  to  be  personal,  far  it 
refers  to  the  association  of  kindred  spirits;  4j  it  affi 
that  this  beatitude  is  a  reward  riven  by  Sod.   ecall  the 
introductory  words  to  the  *lbar  de  aomno  et  visions: 

Ti.  sul  f«m  oo«?H*tgnm  T«rltft*va  treitfqeMt  <»t  gmnL»n 

so 


vitae  et  in  -loao  Mortis  baatiflaet. 

The  over-all  features  of  .lkindi's  theory  of 
beatitude  are  at  onoe  obvious.  The  whole  notion  of 
happiness  revolves  around  noetic  considerations.  Uoral 
endeavor  and  even  the  structure  of  the  universe  are 
patterned  according  to  the  demands  of  the  cognitive  pro- 
cess. But  while  clear  eno.  ph  *e  to  its  general  contours, 
thle  theory  of  beatitude  leaves  «eny  fundamental  questions 
unanswered,  and  is  even  marreo  with  come  inconsistencies. 
The  theory  of  cognition  is  presented  in  two  wholly  dlveree 
and  unreconciled  schemes.  The  firet  of  these  is  built  up 
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from  cense  experience  through  self-evident  principles  to 
the  neeesuery  eonolusiona  of  syllogistic  demonstration. 
in  this  scheme  an  indispensable  role  ie  allotted  to  sense 
experience.  I ven  acre  important  is  the  role  of  the 
Imagination,  Tor  Alkindi  holds  that  in  sleep  and  undie- 
traeted  meditation  the  imagination  serves  aa  the  medium 
for  contact  with  the  nude  forms  of  angelic  natures,   the 
highest  achievement  is  demonstrative  knowledge  of  argumen- 
tation based  ots  self-evident  principles.  This  is  propose* 
as  man's  ultimate  achievement,  an  achievement  which  prepares 
his  soul  for  that  consummation  of  beatitude  in  which  he 
shall  have  shed  hie  human  form  and  put  on  the  form  of  the 
angels  to  share  with  angelic  beings  the  happy  life  of 
another  world. 

But  beside  this  theory  of  cognition  another  is 
presents*-,  one  in  which  sense  experience  is  totally  ignored. 
The  latter  theory  of  cognition,  built  froic  the  top  down, 
reete  upon  the  metaphysical  principle  that  nothing  reduces 
itssii  from  potency  to  act.  This  principle,  which  is 
accredited  universal  application,  becomes  the  basis  of  a 
theory  of  cognition  in  which  the  demonstrative  intellect. 
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the  Intel laet  In  potency,  the  ae  ulred  Intellect,  and 
agent  intelligence,  are  assigns  their  reapeetlve  functions. 
I  both  termini  of  thla  quadripartite  hierarchy  are  hidden 
in  obscurity,  is  the  demonstrative  intellect,  the  lowest 
■caber  in  the  metaphysical  theory  of  cognition,  to  be 
identified  with  the  topmost  aeaber  of  the  inductive  scheme; 
And  is  the  topaost  aeaber  in  the  aetaphysical  scheme  to  be 
identified  with  od?  ur  la  this  intelligence,  which  is 
described  as  always  in  act  and  as  the  efficient  cause 
reducing  aan's  possible  intellect  to  act,  to  be  numbered 
aaong  the  pure  fons  of  the  heawenly  world?  M  are  not 
told,  and  even  a  close  and  critical  reading  of  the  text 
does  not  dissipate  our  doubt. 

Again,  we  sii* nt  ask  how  those  who  have  attained 
beatitude  preserve  their  separate  individual  existence  if 
the  knowledge  proses*  ultimately  resolves  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  thinker,  thinking,  and  object  thought.   hat 
provides  for  a  dietinet  beatitude  for  each  soul  separated 
once  for  all  from  matter  at  the  moment  of  death:  afcaw 
accounts  for  the  diversification  which  is  said  to  obtain 
in  tha  world  of  pure  intelligibility' 
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Another  question  thrt  arises  is  ths  role  of  the 
will,  not  only  in  the  acquisition  of  beatitude,  but  also 
In  its  enjoyment.  The  will  is  barely  mentioned  in  Alkindi*e 
four  treatises,  though  moral  conduct  in  general  is  nade 
subservient  to  the  freer  exercise  of  speculation. 

finally,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  reward  given  by  dmi  to  the  soul  skilled  in  contemplative 
activity!  Alkittdl  does  not  answer  this  question.  If,  one 
may  ask,  the  agent  Intelligence  is  to  be  identified  with  od, 
may  we  not  suppose  that  this  reward  is  in  the  form  of  the 
acquired  Intellect  spoken  of  as  the  product  of  the  agent 
intelligence?  If  suoh  is  not  the  cade,  then  It  is  no  gift 
of  <iod.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  texts,  one  Is 
force.,  to  conclude  that  this  reward  is  either  a  gratuitous 
assumption  or  otherwise  a  borrowing  from  Muslim  religion. 
No  appeal  either  to  experience  or  to  principle  is  invoked 
to  prove  its  existence. 

In   conclusion  it  may  be  worth  remarking  that  in 
the  texts  on  which  our  study  of  ths  notion  of  beatitude  ie 
baseU,  Hiklndl  refers  now  and  then  to  Plato.  i ore  fre- 
quently, however,  he  appeals  to  <>rlstotle,  to  whom  hs 
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applies  the  epithet*,  sapiens,  riBtptclosSl  and  phllosophus 

ur  problem  now  is  to  discover  whether  the 
direction  the  probaen  of  beatitude  has  taken  in  the 
writings  of  j.lkinui  is  solntained  in  those  subsequent 
treatises  of  Arabian  philosopher!?  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  examine.  Turning  then  to  nlfarabi,  we  aay  hope  to  find 
the  solution  to  sone  of  the  questions  raised  but  left 
unsolved  by  Alkindi. 


••-•Oggato  — 


a,  L  i <■  *   H   a  8  1 

*mong   the  translated  works  of  ttoha—id  ben 
ban  Tarkhan  *bou  Hasr  al  i-arabi,  student  and 
successor  of  »>lklndl  in  the  Arabian  school  of  philosophers, 
are  the  e  witntUlt  t^e  e  ortu  aolentlarum.  the  ^ 
Intellect  «t  UlgUs0\P.  and  the  recently  dls covered 
qocr  exsroltaUonls  ad  vlaa  fclleltatls.2  Of  these  the 
two  last  are  aost  important  for  the  purposes  of  our  study. 
Alfarabi's  influence  on  the  est  extends  over  a 
variety  of  fields  besides  philosophy,  'translations  of 
seme  of  his  works  seem  to  have  had  considerable  effect, 
for  example,  on  the  progress  of  susle.3  ?'.e  are  concerned, 
of  course,  only  with  his  influence  on  occidental  philosophy, 
specifically  as  regards  a  theory  of  beatitude. 

n fusion  over  the  identity  of  the  translators 
of  fclfarabi's  various  works  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
dissipated.   There  are  two  i>atln  translations  of  the 
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us  sclantils.  or  rather  of  .lfarabi'e  ?bja  al-Mluj.  Senu- 
script  evidence  makes  it  certain  that  one  of  those  was  by 
Gerard  of  Cremona.  The  other  is  generally  ascribed  to 

iioninie  Gundlssalinus  who  usee  this  work  very  freely  in 

■ 
his  „.»  diviaione  philosophies.   The  latter  translation 

wt,  therefore,  probably  made  >  boui  the  middle  of  the 

twelfth  century;  that  by  Gerard  a  few  decades  Inter. 

i  he  ,t  grlM  jCt?nU»rv^  has  been  variously 

attributed  to  ristotle,  fclf&rabi,  and  Gundlssalinus. 

The  authorship  of  klfarabi  has  finally  been  established 

with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  but  the  identity  of  the 

translator  is  still  questionable.  The  weight  of  opinion 

would  sees  to  favor  Gerard  of  Groaona,  though  the  deltas 

Tor  Gundlssalinus  havt  not  all  been  definitely  disproved. 

or  the  ,.e  intellectu  et  intelleoto  the  reverse  ie  the  case, 

naaely,  that  the  translation  was  probably  oade  by  Gundlssellnus 

and  his  Jewish  collaborator,  John  of  -pain,  though  less 

7 
wsifhty  evidence  still  favors  ( erard  of  -remona.   In  any 

eaee,  all  the  translations  with  which  we  deal  in  this 

study  vsry  probably  belong  to  the  second  third  of  the 

twelfth  century. 
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hi la  the  authenticity  of  xhe  „ibar  axarelta- 
Uanil  M  YXMB  f«*l$ltftUi  cannot,  perhaps,  be  questioned, 
the  translator  remains  unknown.  Xhe  work  is  extant  in  a 
manuscript  dating  fro*  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  is  followed  i  ^mediately  by  the  pa  ortu  solentiama  and 
the  ««  ♦nUeAlrtB  ft  InteJLlocto  of  Alfarabi,  works  probably 
translatsd,  as  we  have  seen,  by  uundlssalinus  and  tferard  of 
craoona,  respectively.8  This  fact  does  not,  indeed,  provide 
any  strong  evidence  that  either  of  the  two  are  to  be  creulta 
with  the  tran  latlon  of  the  .^feer  exsrcUftUdn^a  H  \%M 
felioitatis.  but  the  fact  that  these  two  ere  tne  only  known 
translators  of  philosophical  works  by  'iferaei  lends  sons 
probability  to  the  hypothesis  that  this  work  too  la  to  be 
assigned  to  one  of  the*. 

according  to  alfarabi  beatitude  consists  in  the 
soul's  approach  to  the  agent  intelligence  et  sic....f^\ 
oroplnoulua  ad  lntolllaenclaa  agents*  at  hie  aat  flnlii 
uitleais  at  wlta  alia.9  the  setting  in  which  the  Alfarabian 
theory  of  beatitude  is  formulated  has  thus  been  definitively 
dettralnea.   Et  appreciate  the  structure  of  that  theory  it 
will  be  neeesst  ry  above  all  to  discover  what  exactly  are 
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the  relations  in  which  the  aoul  a&y  stand  to  the  agent 
inteillgenee  and  how  the  progressive  approach  to  it  is 
ef footed,  ms  in  the  ease  of  lkindi ,  ve  expeot  to  find 
complimentary  ;.od  completive  doctrines  in  tha  realms  of 
cosmogony  and  ethics. 

Mot  wholly  satisfies  with  the  fourfold  division 
of  intellect  as  propounded  by  lUdUsil,  H^ferabi  succeeds 
in  complicating  still  further  an  already  complex  scheme, 
intellect,  he  says,  is  used  in  many  senaee.  ;  irst  there 
is  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  as  employed  in  the  im- 
position that  ftti/i  is  intelligent  or  that  be  exorcises 

lsorctioa.  Nsmmilj  there  is  "intellect"  as  used  by  tha 
dialecticians,  when  the  intellect  ia  said  to  demand  this 
or  reject  that.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  ^ixth 
noonings  of  tha  word  "intellect"  are  those  of  iriatotle 
in  hie  Posterior  ~na.Intlcs.i0  his  thics.11  his  Ue  hnima12 
aad  mis  Bstmahyslea13  respectively. 

u  ne«.  not  delay  to  evaluate  this  division  of 
intellect.   uf.  ice  it  to  eay  that  it  is  plainly  the 
division  of  a  commentator  made  on  the  basie  of  the  text 
of  Aristotle  rather  than  upon  any  comprahensivs  lr.alrht 
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into  his  thought.  This  slavish  rseourss  to  texts,  which 
divides  the  intsilset  according  to  the  places  in  which  it 
is  treated,  rather  than  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
reality  unier  consideration,  accounts,  no  doubt,  for  the 
confusion  and  obscurity  of  Alfarabi's  classification.14 
The  fifth  Meaning  of  "intellect  ,  that  of 
rlsto tie's  we  anisa.  is  further  dlstingulshe.  b?  its 
author,  says  Alfarabi,  into  the  possible  intellect,  the 
intellect  in  act,  the  acquired  intellect.  Mi  the  agent 
intelligence.    It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  In  sons 
detail  the  nature  of  each  of  these  Intellects,  for  it  is 
precisely  upon  this  ceaaentary  of  a  passage  from  Aristotle* s 
*>•  anima  that  Alfarabi  develops  his  theory  of  beatitude. 

The  possible  intellect  is  described  by  if^rabi 
as  something  or  other  essentially  adapted  to  abstract 
quiddities  and  forms  from  things.   Is  it  the  soul  itself. 
Is  it  a  part  of  the  soul  I     is  it  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
soul  I  Alfarabi  seens  unable  to  decide,  although  he  men- 
tions all  these  alternatives  in  his  description.   'hat  hs 
ssens  to  be  uite  definite  about,  however,  ie  that  the 
possible  intsilset  abstracts  from  their  own  proper  natter 
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the  fonts  of  all  things  that  exist,  and  oakea  then  its  own. 
The  possible  intellect  is  like  sax  shaped  through  and 
through  bjf  the  eeal  stamped  into  it  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  wax  beeoaes  the  seal.   InforaeJ,  the  possible  intellect 
is  no  longer  a  quiddity  distinct  from  the  forms  impressed 
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uwn  it;  it  beeoaes  the  fonts  themselves. 

■me  the  intellect  in  act I  it  is  this  sane  sons- 
thin.-,  this  sane  essence.  *s  long  aa  no  font  is  imprsssed 
u-nr.  it,  it  is  simply  the  possible  intellect,  or  intellect 

in  potency;  as  soon  as  ^hese  forss  are  reooiven,  it  beoomes 
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the  intellect  in  act  or  in  effect.      is  essenoo  beeoaes 

intellect  in  act  onij  by  virtue  of  the  intelligible  in  aet. 
Intelligloles  rendered  actual  by  abstraction  front  natter 
are  the  very  ferns  which  actualize  the  intellect.  In  faet 
intellect  in  aet  end  intelligible  in  act  are  identical. 

ir.telliglbi.es  exist  as  fonts  in  matter,  poten- 
tially intelligible,  before  they  *re  apprehended;  then 
these  foms  are  apprehendec  they  become  Intelligible  in 
aet.  '-ctual  intelligibles  are  new  beings,  have  a  new 
existence,  a  new  ejBjj..   I  hey  are  stripped  of  the  predica- 
stenta,  place,  tine,  quality  etc,  with  which  they  are 
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aesoci&tad  in  Matter.   sat  Iritur  illoruw  fit  allud  w.19 
as  such,  as  new  sxietents,  they  take  their  piaee  in  the 
universe  of  beings,  in  the  world  of  things  thr.t  are.  Their 
•hole  nature,  their  very  being,  ie  intelligible  or  intell- 
ectual --  thought-being  or  thinking -being.  These,  of  course, 
are  identical,  since  as  forms  these  actual  intelligibles 
actualize  the  essence  which  before  wes  purely  potential, 
namely  the  possible  intellect,  thus  identifying  the  known 
with  the  knowing,  jgltyr  flUvd  InVmiffetMr  tun?  P9P  Wt 
allud  bb  so  juod  eat  intellectus  IntolllKena  in  effectu. J" 

La  does  not  mean  that  the  intellect  loeee  all  Dotentiaiity 
and  becomes  pure  act.   It  is  actual  only  -ith  respect  to  the 
forma  known,  potential  with  respect  to  foree  not  yet 
acquired.  **  >he  abiding  potentiality  with  resp«?et  to  fonts 
not  jet  acquired  leavas  room  for  progressive  actualization 
of  the  intellect,  an  actualization  that  remains  incomplete 
until  all  possible  intelligibles  are  actually  Known. 

Consequent  upon  the  abstractive  process  is  ths 
acquired  intellect,  an  intellect  distinct  from  ths  actual 
intellect  because  it  nows  the  actual  Intellect,   -w  have 
seen  that  the  possible  intellect  is  an  essence  devoid  of 
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intellectual  content,  that  it  becomes  the  actual  intellect, 
and  progressively  sore  actual,  insofar  as  it  is  informe 
by  tne  ^uid  itiss  of  things  abstracted  from  natter.  These 
fonts  or  quiddities  constitute  the  actual  intellect  and 
beeoetc  new  beings  in  the  universe  of  things.  If  such  they 
must  also  be  capable  of  being  known,  in  other  words  the 
actual  intellect  may  itself  become  en  object  of  knowledge, 
.hen,  therefore,  the  intellect  turns  its  gase  upon  itself, 
its  object  is  no  lunger  something  outside  its  own  essence. 
■  hen  the  intellect  .snows:'  its  own  essence  it  does  not  acquire 
An  eese  other  than  its  own  esse  but  knows  something  according 
to  which  it  itaelf  has  esse,  ana  thus  useor.es  the  acquired 
intellect. 

ihe  things  known  by  the  intellect  are  first 
abstracted  from  their  matter,  in  which  they  existsd  as 
potentially  known,  thereupon  follows  this  second  intellect- 
ion which  is  not  now  of  things  existing  in  matter  but  of 
things  with  a  new  esse,  of  0MM  separated  from  matter  and 
known  in  act.    fcy  this  self-Knowledge  the  actual  intellect 
becomes  the  acquired  intellect,  intolloctua  adsotus.  ihis 
is  not  knowledge  by  abstraction,  for  the  object  of  the 
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acquire  intellect,  the  aostracted  foray  which  constitute 
the  actual  Intellect,  is  already  entirely  free  fro*  natter.  4 
The  acquired  intellect  doe*  not  achieve  its  perfection, 
however,  until  ail  cr  at  least  most  lntelligibles  in  potency 
have  been  actualized.  It  that  point  the  intelligible*  in 
act  become  as  it  were  the  incoming  principles  of  the 
acquired  intellect.2* 

May  we  find  in  this  analysis  of  cognitive  pro- 
cesees  a  cue  for  a  whole  metaphysics,  or  rather  a  whole 
eosaogony i  Vhe  relation  between  the  three  intellects,  the 
potential,  actual,  anu  acquired,  is  plain.   ach  is  related 
to  the  other  after  the  manner  of  aatter  and  font,  the  higher 
in  each  case  bain,-  the  fom  of  the  one  ieasQlately  below, 
which  in  turn  serves  as  the  setter  for  this  fora.  delng  as 
his  starting  point  the  relationship  obtaining  between  these 
three  inteileote,  hlfarabi  proceeds  to  build  thereon  the 
entire  structure  of  ths  universe.   he  acquired  intellect 
is,  as  it  were,  the  fora  of  the  actual  intellect,  which 
intellect  is  the  matter  ana  the  subject  of  the  acquired 
intellec.  -iniiariy  the  actual  intellect  is  the  forn  of 
the  potential  intellect  which  in  turn  is  matter  for  the 
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actual. -°  ihen,  without  any  apology  or  explanation, 
alfarabi  edds:  at  hlne  inelr.lunt  forme  descenders  usauc 
ad  form**   corporalom  yloalem  at  hine  lnelniunt  elcvarl 
quouaqua  aanarentur  a  matarila  Baulatia  cum  modls  seoara- 

Blanie  guBgrmiUp  if.  7 

Thus  th«  cosmos  unfolds  itself  ae  one  vast 
structure  of  hierarchically  arranged  essences,  the  superior 
in  each  case  actualizing  the  inferior,  the  inferior  in  each 
case  standing  as  subject  in  relation  to  its  immediate  super- 
ior, inning  down  this  ordered  scale  of  beings  from  More 
perfect  to  less  perfect,  ons  cosmic  at  length  to  the  acquired 
intellect,  the  lowest  of  the  forws  separate  i  from  nutter. 
ihep.ce  the  descent  continues  downward  through  the  potential 
intellect,  through  the  animal  powers  below  it,  through 
naturw,  *  through  the  lowest  forms  of  all,  those,  namely, 
of  ths  el omenta,  until  at  last  we  arrive  at  the  lowest  sub- 
ject of  all,  prime  matter. a* 

If,  now,  wo  pursue  a  course  of  ascent,  making  prime 
matter  our  starting  point,  we  ultimately  arrive  at  the  agent 
intelligence.   seending  from  prime  matter,  one  first  cones 
to  naturs,  ttv  t  is,  corooreal  forms  in  material  matter  via 
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■j,i 
■atarlia  hvlserlbusi.   Above  these  one  finds  the  soul, 

above  it  the  acquireo  intellect,  then  the  forme  of  heavenly 

bodies,  and  finally  the  order  of  the  agent  intelligence, 

that  i»,  the  first  order  of  separated  substances.  This 

agent  intelligence  is  the  intelligence  about  which  >  rlatotle 

speaks  in  e  anuria  lil.  It  is  a  separated  form.  It  never 

•a.  in  matter,  n«r  .111  it  ever  be." 

But  what  is  the  relation  between  thir-i  agent 
Intelligence  and  the  other  intellects  discussed  above? 
And  how  is  this  whole  elaborate  theory  of  cognition,  itself 
almost  a  psychology  and  a  cosmology,  really  an  STOosition  of 
Alfarabi's  notion  of  human  beatitude! 

Inasmuch,  srya  Ufarabi,  as  the  soul  is  intellect 
In  act,  it  aseends  *lth  its  whole  energy  and  power  toward 
the  acquired  intellect.  This  transition,  or  MtMV  this 
assimilation  is  the  work  of  the  agent  intelligence.   hen 
the  easenee,  or  the  soul,  is  intellect  in  potency,  it  is 
the  H,tn\   Intelligence  that  makes  it  to  be  intellect  in  act. 

hen  intellir itles  are  intelligible  in  potency,  it  is  the 
agent  intelligence  that  nay. as  then  to  be  intelligible  in 
act.   The  relation  between  the  noul  and  the  agent 
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intelligence  is  similar  to  the  relation  between  the  «un 
end  the  organ  of  sight,  fta  lone  &s  the  eye  is  in  darkness, 
vision  is  in  ooteney.  'hen  light  enters  sight  and  the  air, 
then  the  air  and  colors  are  seen  in  act.  The  principle  by 
which  sight  in  potency  becomes  sight  in  aet,  and  by  which 
things  seen  in  potency  are  actually  seen,  is  the  irradiation 
from  the  bui  to  the  sight.  Similarly  the  agent  intelligence 
is  the  principle  rendering  intelligible  in  act  things  pre- 
viously intelligible  only  in  potency.32 

How  does  this  first  intelligence  differ  from  the 
acquired  intellect  and  the  intellect  in  aet  ?  It  belongs  to 
the  sane  species  as  the  acquired  intellect,  but  differs 
froa  it  in  Uvt  it  is  in  eternal  possession  of  separated 
foras.   's  to  the  intellect  in  aet,  we  have  already  eeen 
how  it  is  progressively  actualissd  by  proceeding  fro«  a 
knowledge  of  the  less  intelligible  to  knowledge  of  the  more 
intelligible.   .ith  the  agent  intelligence  the  reverse  is 
the  ease,   ihe  agent  intelligence  knows  and  possesses  in 
V  e  first  place  and  eternally  the  more  perfect  find  abstract 
form.   hen  it  penetrates  prists  matter  and  other  "matters"33 
it  actually  givee  them  these  forms  which  it  possesses 
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eternally.   *ndivislbls  abicing  in  the  agent  intelligence, 
they  're  given  to  matter,  di  visibly.  •** 

Shy  end  hoe  did  this  division  of  the  separated 
fonts  take  place!  ah?  this  decline'  Ifcf  this  production 
of  imperfect  beings  uj   •  dlspsrsion  of  the  eternal,  indivi- 
sible forms  of  the  agent  intelligence  among  the  divisible 

things  of  the  universe*  This  was  not  done  in  order  to  per- 

tbe 
feet  matter,  says  -nlfarabi,  for  that  would  violate  rinto- 

teiiun  principle  tftat  the  loser  is  for  the  stu.e  of  the  higher. 
It  was  done  that  till  the  latent  potentialities  of  the  agent 
intelligence  might  be  realised,  if  we  should  speak  of  the 
forms  now  in  matter  as  being  potentially  in  the  agent  in- 
telligence, it  can  only  be  on  the  understanding  that  this 
potentiality  is  active  and  not  receptive.  the  agent 
intelligence  has  the  power  to  put  forse  into  matter.   nee 
it  has  done  so,  it  busies  itself  with  the  progressive 
separation  of  these  forms  from  matter  and  their  subss  uent 
reunion  and  final  reintegration  until  intellect  is 
echlevsd.31 

The  agent  intelligence  is  thus  seen  to  be  an 
instance  of  that  gigantic  cosmic  process  according  to 
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which  in  the  best  neo-plntonic  tradition  the  world  of 
purely  Intelligible  netures  enters  the  Uniting  nd  diver- 
sifying reals  of  natter.  The  movement  toward  unity,  the 
ascent  as  contrasted  with  the  descant,  liberation  from 
matter,  cons titu tee  perfection  and  in  the  particular  case 
of  sen,  happinsss  or  beatitude,  ihe  theory  of  intellection 
and  the  larger  eosmoiogical  considerations  built  around  it 
neve  prepared  .iifarabi  for  his  determination  of  the  nature 
of  beatitude.  He  develops  that  theory  in  complete  oonforalty 
to  the  principles  of  psychology  and  eossology  which  he  has 
sst  forth. 

the  ultimate  perfection  or  beatitude  of  man  is 
am  acquis. tion  of  something  completing  his  very  subetance 
l per  auoti  eubstanclatur;.  ihe  substance  of  the  human  noul, 
or  man  togsthsr  with  that  which  makes  hin  to  be  a  substance, 
attains  its  end,  the  other  life,  by  drawing  clossr  to  the 
agent  intelligence.   ihis  perfection  renders  him  capable 
by  his  activity  of  giving  substance  to  another  much  as  the 
agent  intelligence  by  its  activity  impresses  forme  upon 
matter.36 
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so  have  in  tha  eoursa  of  this  discussion  said 
saiah  about  tha  poaaibla  intellect,  tha  intellect  in  aet, 
tha  acquired  lntelleot  and  tha  agent  intelligence. 
nlfarabi,  we  have  seen,  calls  tha  possible  lntalleet  the 
eoul  itsalf,  or  a  part  or  power  of  tha  soul  or  soma 
asaenea  capable  of  abstracting  forras  from  material  things. 
Mow  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  in  itself  rather 
vague  .octrine,  but  one  cannot  hope  to  ue  clearer  thin 
one's  sources,   at  any  rate  this  essence,  whatever  it  e, 
this  possible  intellect,  becomes  the  actual  intellect  as 
soon  as  the  abstracted  forma  of  material  things  are  Im- 
presses upon  it.  This  is  not  beatitude,  but  it  is  the 
road  toward  beatitude.  This  process  hawing  bean  completed, 
or  at  least  approximately  completed,  that  is,  when  ail  or 
nearly  all  the  intelligibles  haws  been  abstracted  from 
matter,  the  soul  has  attained  to  suoh  a  height  that  it  can 
turn  inward  upon  itself,  gaze  upon  its  own  essence,   this 
gace  is  the  aet  of  a  nsw  intellect,  acquired  intellect,  an 
lntalleet  with  a  new  object,  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  soul,  a  separated  eubatance  entirely  immaterial  and 
yet  constituted  of  forms  abstracted  from  matter.  The  gase 
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le  intuitive.   bs tract ion  ie  unnecessary  because  matter 
ia  absent.   ithin  the  range  of  this  gaze  are  found  also 
that  array  of  separated  substanoes  never  confined  to  matter. 
ihis  gaae  is  one  of  pure  intelligence  in  a  purely  intelli- 
gible world.  »nd  what  is  the  principle  or  cause  of  this 
progression  toward  pure  intelligence,  toward  unfettered 
self-knowledge*  The  agent  intelligence.  Author  of  the 
process  by  which  fonts  are  dispersed  in  material  things, 
the  agent  intelligence  is  also  responsible  for  the  process 
by  which  these  intelllglbles  are  reunited  by  dissociation 
from  the  natter  which  imprisoned  and  diversified  them, 
ihe  ieecenuing  movement  of  creative  activity  is  balanced 
by  an  ascending  movement  of  liberation.  This  ascending 
movement  of  liberation  is  achiever,  in  the  soul  whan  it 
beholds  Its  own  essence,  an  essence  constituted  of  intelll- 
glbles liberated  from  matter,  't  this  point,  which  is 
happiness,  ths  activity  of  the  soul  becomes  like  to  that 
of  the  agent  intelligence,  -ike  the  agent  intelligence 
it  becomes  creative,  eonstituitivs,  "substantiating". 
Mot  unlike  the  form-giving  activity  of  the  agent  intelli- 
gence, this  creative,  substantiating  activity  must  not. 
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however,  be  conceived  of  as  productive  of  new  and  extraneous 
substances,  it  finds  expression  within  the  vary   essence  of 
the  soul  and  Is  terminated  therein.  It  is  the  soul  finding 
itself.  Here  distinction  between  essence,  activity,  and 
being  disappear.  The  complete  unity  and  simplicity  of 
intelligence  la  achieved  so  that  man  no  longer  has  any 
need  of  e  Material  body.  He  no  longer  requires  the  help 
of  any  animal  faculty.  He  no  longer  needs  ths  hslp  of  any 
corporeal  instrument  whatsoever." 

Three  degrees  or  stages  of  beatitude  are  thus 
distinguishable,  the  lowest  of  these  Is  that  in  which  the 
soul  nee -s  the  material  body  for  Its  existence  as  a  form  in 
that  body.  'I  he  second  degree  of  perfection  is  a  state  in 
which  the  soul  no  longer  needs  a  bod*  for  its  existence  but 

oee  need  corporeal  instruments,  namely  the  censes  and 
imagination,  for  many  of  its  activities.   Rm  final  stags 
of  perfection,  the  heavenly  or  other  life,  beatitude  pro- 
perly eo  called,  prevails  when  a  disposition  has  been 

M 
reached  in  which  matter  no  longer  plays  any  role  whatever. 

»e  have  already  seen  that  this  progressive  libera- 
tion from  natter  is  the  work  of  the  agent  Intelligence. 
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It  is  at  the  same  time  a  progressive  approximation  to  the 
agent  intelligence,   -t  regains,  therefore,  to  determine 
more  accurately  the  nature  of  this  agent  intelligence  aa 
well  aa  to  locate  it  in  the  oosmoa  aa  Alfarabi  coneeivaa  it. 

•e  note  at  once  that  the  agent  intelligence  does 
not  atand  at  the  suwm.it  of  the  universe,  that  It  la  not  =od. 
This  Hifarabi  hao  no  difficulty  in  establishing.  It  is 
evident  from  human  activity.  The  vary  progreaaion  which 
we  witness  in  this  activity  mi&ht  even  lead  us  to  euppoae 
that  the  agent  intelligence  ia  not  always  in  act,  that, 
in  other  words,  ite  very  essence  is  now  in  act  and  now  in 
potency,  hut  this  cannot  be,  for  the  agent  intelligence 
la  completely  eeoarntad  from  Matter,  whence  it  follows  that 
it  is  in  a  state  of  constant  perfection,   i.nd  yet,  while  it 
does  not  change,  it  is  the  cause  of  change,  end  change 
implies  imperfection.  >iow  account  tor  this  imperfection? 
There  is  no  lmperfeetion  of  essence  or  of  cotlvlty  on  the 
part  of  the  agent  intelligence,  i'he  imperfection  it  auf fare 
must,  thsrefore,  be  due  to  the  subject  upon  ehiuh  it  acts. 
-onetimes  the  material  subject  is  unprepared  to  receive 
the  activity  of  the  agent  intelligence,  aemetimea  other 
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extraneous  its  pediments  prevent  thie  activity  from  producing 
its  proper  effect.   ay  *e  not  conclude  then,  that  the  agent 
intelligence  is  the  first  principle  of  all?  feo,  for  if  it 
were  it  could  always  provide  itself  *ith  apt  natter  and 
remove  impediments  to  its  activity,  the  giving  of  per- 
fection to  others.  »eauitur  erito  neeesaario  ut  sit  alia 
causa  que  adiuwst  In  dando  aibi  materiam  In  auaa  agat.39 

alfarabi  finds  in  "ristotis's  work  on  *-ene ration 
and  corruption  the  principles  and  causes  of  the  matter  on 
which  the  agent  intelligence  operates.  It  is  plain,  he 
says,  that  the  subjects  upon  which  the  agent  intelligence 
works  are  boita,  or  the  powers  generates  In  corruptible 
bodies.   <.rlstotle,  he  adds,  has  shown  that  the  heavenly 
bodice  are  the  first  principles  and  causes  of  these  lower 
bodies,  the  material  for  ths  agsnt  intelligence.40 

Air  philosopher  then  proceeds  to  Indicate  thn 
nature  of  these  heavenly  bo<iies.  In  accord  with  an 
emanelionisx  doctrine,  he  represents  each  heavenly  sphere 
as  endowed  with  a  material  body,  a  soul  informing  this 
body,  and  an  intelligence  which  is  at  the  same  tijee  the 
cause  of  that  ephere  and  of  the  intelligence  of  the  sphere 
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immediately  below  it.  Thus  the  intelligence  of  the  highest 
ephere  is  also  the  highest  intelligence,  hence,  also,  the 
motor  of  the  first  heaven  is  at  the  same  time  the  prima 
■over.   MM  of  an  intelligence  and  of  a  soul,  thi  t  is, 
of  an  immaterial  form  and  e  material  form,  this  prime  mover 
produces  tea  beings  of  unequal  perfection.  In  order  to 
produce  thaw  it  must  itself  be  endove  .  with  t«o  dispositions 
of  unequal  penection,  tne  one  more  per  fact  and  productive 
of  t/!ii  fall— 1 1  intelligence,  the  other  lees  perfeet  and 
productive  of  the  soul  of  the  sphere.  And  so  the  motor  of 
the  first  heaven,  the  most  perfect  of  the  separated  intelli- 
gences, is  itself  a  substance  composed  of  two  elements, 
briefly,  inasmuch  as  this  intelligence  knows  the  first 
principle  it  engenders  the  following  intelligence;  and 
inasmuch  as  it  knows  itself  it  engenderu  the  soul  of  its 
sphere.41 

us  we  have  arrived  at  last  at  the  flret  prin- 
ciple of  all,  which  produces  the  motor  of  the  first  heaven 
and  which  is  necessarily  one  in  every  respect,   nothing  can 
be  more  perfeet  tnan  this  principle  without  principle,  this 
first  Intelligence,  this  first  being,  this  primal  truth  and 
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prinal  unity.   ithout  it  there  would  be  no  intelligence. 
I  rem  it  ell  intelligences  derive  in  orderly  procession. 
Thie  is  fell arables  description  of  the  intellect  discussed 
bj  nristotie  in  his  S staph ye leg. 4g  the  oxiatenee  of  this 
intellect,  the  existence  of  "<od,  is  demonstrable.   The 
application  of  logical  arguments  to  the  truths  discovered 
in  the  natural  sciences  enables  the  trained  wind  to  con- 
clude that  aubstaneos  have  a  tanker.  Thua  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  od,  the  creator  of  all,  of  all  substances 
and  all  accidents.  But  while  divine  science,  the  end  and 
perfection  of  the  sciences  beyond  which  no  inquiry  remains 
end  toward  which  aver;  Inquiry  tends.  Bakes  known  the 
existence  of  od,  it  seems  incapable  of  revealing  the 
nature  of  thie  first  principle.  Hoe  f>*rduxlt  ad  elua 
ease  et  coaoulit  nos  oelrs  auonlssi  est.45  In  spite  of 
this  doctrine,  neaeiy,  that  nan  can  come  to  a  Knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  tod,  I  lfnrabi  does  not  alter  his 
position  that  beatitude  consists  in  union  with  the  agent 
intelligence,  an  intelligence  istinct  froa  God. 

But  for  the  reoent  discovery  of  £lfsrebi's 
long  lost  ulber  exercitatlonis  ad  viasj  fslloltat^a. 
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a  complete  presentation  of  hie  theory  of  beatitude  would 
be  irepoeeible.  1  hanks  to  that  discovery,  as  MM  now  in 
possession  of  an  outline  of  ^lfarabi's  moral  doctrine. 
The  title  of  the  work  Just  mentioned  is  itself  significant. 
It  does  net  promise  en  orderly  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
beatitude.  It  promises  only  sose  observations  respecting 
entrtnee  on  the  say  thnt  leads  to  happiness. 

Beatitude,  says  ^Iferabi,  is  the  highest,  ssost 
deleetable,  and  aost  perfect  good,  -an  seeks  it  above  all 
else.  Among  the  things  we  love,  sons  are  loved  in  view  of 
something-  else,  some  are  lovsd  for  their  own  sake.   I  eetituds 
always  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  -hen  it  has  been 
acquired,  nothing  slss  is  necessary.  iy  hoc  aooaret  QuonlaM 
fellcitas  dillgltur  Procter  ss.  et  nullo  toasoore  propter 
aJLiaft.    Now  man,  ws  know,  has  certain   impositions', 
dlsBosltlanes.  tor   sons  of  these  he  ineurs  praise  or  blams. 
:-  others  this  is  not  the  case.   Jnly  the  former  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  beatitude,  and  they  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  Ths  first  elass  comprises  the  actions  which  re  ulre 
the  use  of  the  aoabsrs  of  the  body,  actions  like  riding  and 
walking,  liks  sitting  and  sssing.   The  second  olass  includes 
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all  the  accidents  of  the  soul,  such  as  appetite,  pleasure , 
joy,  Indignation,  fear,  desire,  envy,  and  seal.  To  the 
third  class  belongs  the  discretion  of  intellect,  alscretlo 

To  be  worth*  of  praise,  to  be  actiones  hones tee, 
these  actions  aunt  be  03   choice  and  not  by  chance,  hU  if 
they  are  to  lead  to  folloitf  the?  aust  be  tonbtant,  that  Is, 
consistently  exercised  throughout  a  lifetiae.    Lien's  dis- 
positions are  innate,  but  .00  j  habits  are  acquired  by  the 

47 
repeated  exercise  of  gooa  acts.    ultimately,  we  nay  say 

that  sen  h;.s  two  virtues  or  powers,  namely,  good  habits  and 

strength  or  intellect.  Ihrough  thess  he  acquires  goodness 

and  perfection.  see,  his  actions  *ill  have  the 

qualities  of  goodness  and  perfection.  If.  the^e  two  he  is 

clean,  good,  and  virtuous.  Hy  these  two  his  acts  are 

always  virtuous  and  holy,  by  then  all  his  dealings  will 

be  praioewort 

virtues  rron.  which  thess  good  acts  flow  hold 

a  placs  bfetweon  two  extremes.  Just  as  a  ooierate  aaount 

of  labor  is  gooj  for  the  bod;  while  excessive  labor  or  too 

little  labor  render  the  body  weak,  so  the  virtuee  strengthen 
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the  soul  by  prevsntinr  it  from  going  to  extra***.     Thus 
fortitude  is  the  mean  between  boldness  *nd  timidity: 
iiber*iit.?  the  mean  between  avariee  and  prodigality; 
chastity  the  seen  between  luet  HMI  insensibility;  humility 
the  nean  between  h.  pocrisy  and  false  humility;  affability 
the  mean  between  adulation  and  Badness,  and  so  forth. 

How  are  these  oou  habits  acquired?  They  can 
be  ae-iuireo  only  by  the  scrutiny  of  self,   xf  we  find 
ourselves  going  to  excess  in  one  direction,  we  -mist 
exeriee  the  acts  contrary  to  the  excess,  by  persevering 
In  sueh  a  pursuit  for  some  time  the  virtue  will  at  length 
be  acquired. au 

The  man,  then,  who  has  both  *ood  judgment  and 
the  firm  resolve  to  pursue  what  his  judgment  dictates  is 
moot  worth.-  of  being  called  a  free  man.  Such  a  one  as 
lacks  both,  is  rather  to  be  called  a  beast  or  slave,  while 
the  man  possessed  of  good  judgment  but  lacking  resolve  is 
to  be  designated  a  weakling,  in   fact  even  tho^e  who  are 
spoken  of  as  wise  men  and  philosophera,  if  they  cannot  put 
their  knowledge  to  effeo  ,  have  acquired  it  in  vein  and  to 
no  purpose,   their  very  knowledge  adds  to  their  shame. 
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Good  judgaent  is  related  to  science  a  well  a» 
to  virtue.  '■ .    tne  exercise  of  good  judgment  we  coree  to 
know  all  that  can  be  known  c*  stan.  «no  *h&t  man  can  know 
Is  twofold,   here  are  certain  things  which  can  be  known 

sannot  be  cone,  such  as,  that  the  world  had  a  beginning 
and  that  ou  U  one).   tnar  things  oan  be  known  and  are  to 
be  done,  such  as,  that  it  is  good  to  honor  parents  and  that 
fraud  is  evil.  lot  perfection  ft!  Hm  foraer  consists  in 
the  knowleige  itself;  that  of  the  latter  in  activity. 5~ 
-  corresponding  to  the  two  kinds  of  science  are  two  kinds  of 
art. 

-alii  aodo,  artes  dupliolter  dieuntur. 
,ueda«  sunt  cuius  intentio  est  aequisitio 
honsstatis,  14u6eda.11  vero  sunt  cuius  intentio 
est  aoquisitio  utile.   Iff  vero  cuius  inten- 
tio est  aoquisitio  honsstatis  tantUH  vooatur 
philosophla  et  vocatur  saplantla  hunana  ala- 
pliclter.  stulia  auterc  artius  per  uua  hor.es- 
tas  inten  iitur  vocatur  sapisntia  simplieitor, 
s«d  Kuitociens  voc       sdas  *aruu  isto 
nostine  ad  aodua  sinilitudinis  philosoohle. 

i^ue  honestas  uuobus  aouis  sit,  quorun 
prieojs  est  ilia  honestas  per  quae  aequiritur 
notitla  eorus  quo  uunt,  scilicet  t,uae  nosini 
noo  sunt  faeienda:  et  heo  vooatur  philosonhls 
speculative,   -ecundus  vtro  aoaua  est  honestas 
per  ..uf'ie  aoquiritur  notioia  lllorun  que  hoaini 
agenda  sunt  et  potentian  ad  agsnoua  honeutum 
ex  ele-  quae  vocatur, philosophla  actlva  at 
phil.eophla  civllis.5. 
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Philosophy  it  acquired  only  by  the  exercise  of 
good  judgment  and  good  judgment  can  be  acquired  only 
through  a  eertain  facility  at  attaining  truth.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  cower  of  attaining  truth  must  be  acquired 
before  all  others.  Mow  the  art  whereby  we  acquire  this 
power  1,8,  thft  crt  of  logjo.  logic  teaches  us  what  is  to  be 
believe J  «nd  what  is  to  be  rejected.  It  teaches  those 
things  that  eonduet  man  to  truth  as  well  as  those  things 
that  lead  him  away  from  truth.  * 

What,  then,  nre  we  to  conclude  fron  all  this) 

Rhlch  Is  the  road  that  leads  to  beatitude?  N  have  Just 

seen  that  alfarabl  assigns  a  very  important  role  to  logie, 

that  since  pood  judgment  is  required  for  the  acquisition 

of  both  speculative  and  praetical  science,  and  since  good 

Judgment  presupposes  skill  in  the  art  of  logic,  that:  art 

is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  following  statement  is  conclusive; 

Manifestum  est  autem  per  hoc  quod  dietun  est 
qualitsr  habsbitur  ytft  ftd  fclfro*Vlcff,  et 
quail ter  ambulabitur  in  ipsius  via,  et  ordines 
shu  gradus  in  quibufi  aabulandum  est,  et  quails 
M"«  trt  QVXmn   Ifcdyn  fillcltfttlffi  est  ecqul- 

iHUb  artii  3Lftgjct.^s 
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i-o?ic,  t:  tn,  shows  the  way  to  happiness,  happiness  itssif 
consists  In  union  slth  the  agent  intelligence  consequent 
upon  ths  perfect  knowledge  of  the  speculative  sciences. 

In  conclusion,  ths  no a tie  propossa  0/  •ufnrabi 
is  plainly  a  development  of  »ikindi's  doctrine.   ut 
critical  points  ars  sore  clearly  dsterminea.  Thus  *lfarabi 
leaves  no  doubt  in  our  Kinds  as  to  ths  .latinotion  between 

ad  and  ths  agent  intelligence .   >his  point,  it  will  bs 
re  o-nuere.,  was  handled  with  ooaaiderabie  aaoiguity  by 

„  indi.  Alfarabi  has  separated  the  agent  intelligence 
.od  by  a  whole  ordered  array  of  separated  substances. 
other  point  of  aevelopmant  is  alfarabl's 
treatment  of  ths  acquire;  intellect.  IMfl  latter  intellect, 
though  depending  on  the  lapositivs  activity  of  knowledge 
by  abstraction,  transcends  ths  Units  iapossd  by  ths 
physical  faeultles  of  sense  and  laagination  and,  in  a 
mystic  vorld  of  purs  inteill^.snos  and  intelligibility, 
achieves  self-realisation  and  cotssunion,  too,  apparently, 
*lth  the  ordered  host  of  separated  substances." 

in  LIj i  11  rabl  has  providso  a  fairly  uotailsd 
account  of  the  whole  fiela  propaedeutic  to  beatitude,  an 
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•Intent  not  to  be  found  in  Alkinui's  Marks.  Alfarabi's 

rj   of  beatitude,  like  ikindi's,  ia  intellectually tic. 
Happiness  ia  praaantai  aa  an  intellectual  ncnieveraent,  the 
full  realisation  of  a  purely  intellectual  nature,  scatter, 
on  the  other  ..una,  seems  to  oe  the  fundamental  obstacle  to 
that  achievesent.       Mm  soua  has  suuceeoed  in  liberating 
itself  completely  frees  natter,  it  lias  attained  its  end. 
beatitude  ie  spoken  of  as  an  activity,  but  this  activity 
is  identified  with  the  verj  essence  ana  substance  of  the 
soul. 

Of  utmost  importance  is  tr.e  rois  ascribed  to  the 
agent  intelligence.  •>  separates  substance,  one,  and  always 
active,  it  is  responsible  ior  man's  intellectual  progress 
una  therefore  a^eo  for  lus  happinees.  «ifarabi  does  not 
explain  how  nan  can  be  responsible  fur  his  own  acta,  how 
he  can  retain  his  identity  *>uen  he  has  achieved  his  end. 

U|a   xfarabl's  intellectual ism  holds  far-reaching 
coiXMologieal  implications  to  which  nis  theory  of  beatitude 
must  be  adjusted.   Ehs  cosmos  is  pictures  as  a  vast  ordered 
cascade  of  intelligences,  tie  liret  emanating  from  v.od,  the 
others  in  turn  from  their  Immediate  superiors.  this 
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doweamrd  novewent  continue**  through  the  agent  int  Ulgenea 
which,  &e  MM  loot  *epe.rated  subatanee,  si»es  ferns  to  tha 
aatter  of  thia  world  of  generation  and  aorru-tlon.       attar 
linlta  nr.'J  diversifies   MM   iarms  distribute.;  by  th*  <M*.ent 
intelligence.     »hia  diversification  ic  th  n  re >uoeti  to 
unit j  by  an  upward  aeveaant.       an  is  partisan  to  Ml 
upward  anveaent.       n<i  r.tri,  precise**,   is  tha  final  point 
of  importance.     ;  ectitUiSe  ©ovists  in  tnta  union  with  aaif, 

n  enabiee  aiso  a  vision  of  tne  superior  separated  sub- 
b  voces.     »  eatitude,   therefore,  la  not  union  with  >  od  but 
ra titer  union  alth  self  ana  tha  ooasjany  at  separated  sub- 
•t/ineea  that  dwell  between  nan  anu     »m.       un'a  ajevaaattt 
onward   teminut.es  abort  ei  a  a  circumscribed  tttvctteikt 

in  a  larger  coonogony. 

ihe  genersl  outllnea  of    -Ifarnbien  philosophy  no 
oontained  in  hia  translated  works  have  revealed  tbsnsclvcs 
with  some  degree  of  clarity.     I  sobnit  that   -he  underlying 
and  determining  principles  of  hia  philosophic  effort  arc 
tha  following  five:      1;   Nothing  reouoes  itself  fron  potency 
to  act;    t]   what  la  possible  naceaaarily  cones  to  be| 
tha   pattern  of   reality  corresponds  sxnetly  to  tha 
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cognitive  process,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  intelligi- 
bility and  reality  are  identical;  4>  perfection  ia  propor- 
tionate to  intelligibility;  bi   intelligibility  ;-na  natter 
are  antithetical. 

vet  ue  examine  tnese  principles  in  turn  to  dis- 
cover their  essential  Dearing  on  our  problem,   ihe  principle 
that  nothing  reduces  itself  from  potency  to  act  implicitly 
contains  devastating  conclusions  as  regards  a  theory  of 
oeatituoe.  .or  if  the  huaan  soul  is  initially  entirely 
potential  relative  to  intelligence,  then  appeal  must  ulti- 
mately be  made  to  a  oeing  extraneous  to  the  hunan  soul  for 
*--n  explanation  of  its  reduction  from  knowing  in  potency  to 
*  no* inc.  in  act.  Iff  sill  the  introduction  of  an  actual  and 
an  acquired  intellect  batseen  the  potential  intellect  nnd 
the  agent  intelligence  ooviate  a  final  deeieion  that  man's 
only  roie  la  the  attainment  of  beatitude  is  ons  of  pure 
passivity.   or  no  matter  now  many  intermediaries  might 
be  lnterposeu,  ail  tr.ee  e  depend  ultimately  by  a  direct 
chain  of  causality  on  the  agent  intelligence.  Beatitude, 
then,  is  not  something  done  by  man  but  something  given  to 
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The  second  orlnelple,  that  what  Is  possible  nust 
necessarily  cose  to  be,  surrounds  nan  with  a  universe  of 
inescapable  necessities  Irreconcilable  with  liberty.   or 
all  ehan;e  is  submitted  to  tne  predetermined  lass  governing 
the  range  of  possibility. 

be  third  ;irlnciple,  .hot  reality  is  patterned 
after  ti-.e  cognitive  process  of  nan,  issues  in  a  hierarchi- 
cally ordered  universe  that  circumscribes  nan's  ascent 
cltnin  well-defined  Units  nnd  that  closes  all  possibility 
for  advance  beyond  the  intelligence  immediately  above  man 
to  *hiah  he  is  relets,  as  natter  is  to  form. 

The  fourth  principle,  that  perfection  is  propor- 
tionate to  intelligibility,  results  in  a  purely  intellectua- 
liatlo  theory  of  beatitude.  To  know  and  to  be  Known,  which 
arc  identical,  constitute  nan'a  happiness.   an  is  not  a 
"being  which  knows",  he  is  a  "knoring-being".  iua   nature 
ana  his  intelligibility  are  identified,  .or  hin  to  know 
is  to  be.  to  true  is  this  that  the  perfect  or  happy  nan 
is  spo-en  of  even  as  "sclf-suostantlatlng  . 

Bil*«  ths  principle  that  intelligibility  and 
natter  are  antithetical,  portrays  natter  as  the  root 
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obstacle  to  Beatitude.  The  read  to  beatitude  is  one  of 
escape  from  natter.  Just  as  the  agent  intelligence  is 
responsible  by  its  form-giving  activity  for  the  imprisonment 
of  i  ji-ros  in  matter,  so  too  it  effects  their  liberation. 

•on  that  liberation  finally  takes  place  at  death,  the  soul 
enters  into  the  stats  of  indescrioable  joy. 

Alfarebi  has  elucidate.:  sose  of  the  obscure  points 
of  Mltcindi's  doctrine.   *ost  important  -  he  has  distinguished 
tne  agent  intelligence  from  >od.  He  has  at  the  same  time 
favored  the  metaphysical  theory  of  cognition  as  opposed  to 
the  empiric*!  theory,  he  has  presented  e.  clearer  picture 
of  the  structure  of  the  universe.  tfut  important  questions 
are  still  unanswered,  t.am   is  man's  personality  safeguarded! 
■•hat  is  the  nature  of  th  contact  with  the  agent  intelligence 
•hioh  the  soul  must  achieve  to  be  happy!  Perhaps  Hvicenns 
o&n  enli  hten  us  on  these  points. 


— O'Uo— 


H  I  t  f.  ,S  :i  f\ 

■  any  of  the  philosophical  tendencies  introduced 
by  alkindl  and  developed  by  ..if&rebi  were  elaborated  still 
further  by  tho  greatest  of  th«  -rub  Ian  philosopher*}  of  the 
>«st,  n&aely  Avicenna,  or  to  be  complete,  -bou  nil  &I 
Hosein  ben  '.bd  iiah  ben  -In*. 

uoapreh  .n-.ivb  data  on  the  life  of  Avieenna  have 
made  hie  an  apt  subject  of  interesting  biographical 
studies.  *n  his  Monograph  entitleu  nviiicnns..  warm  de  Veux 
observes  that  "the  extraordinary  character  of  the  rian,  his 
precocious  talents,  his  adroit  and  lofty  uind,  the  preci- 
sion and  force  of  his  thought,  the  nunber  and  ni&e  of  his 
eorks  oo&posed  under  the  stress  of  constant  agitation, 
the  drive  and  range  of  his  passions,  convince  one  that  the 
sua  total  of  his  activity  far  surpassed  that  possible  to 
ordinary  human  beings  even  up  to  our  o*n  tine.' 


n 
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vicenna's  colorful  and  productive  career  ended  in  105s  or 
1036  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  about  fifty- five. 

As  ie  veil  known,  .'Vleenns,  commenting  on 
Aristotle,  eonpoeed  two  philosophical  encyclopedias. 

firat  of  these,  entitled  the  sjfa  £i?pQk  of  the  Cure). 
is  awre  extensive  than  the  inter  re'euse'  entitled  Sad.fol 
(ftno*  of  ms  ^ellsaranes;."  Menendiz  "eieyo  is  seemingly 
the  oruy  historian  to  ttave  a&intained  thnt  the  aedleval 
iiatin  translations  of  vicsnna  were  made  from  the  fr'adja}." 

ven  a  superficial  comparison  of  texts  shovB,  however, 
that  thoss  translations  were  unquestionably  of  the  life 
version.     a   third  part,  nt-Boiy  the  *st aphonics,  of  the 
mdjat  version  has  indeed  been  translated  into  ^»atin. 
But  this  translation  vas  made  by  ••-•arame  in  1926  and  hence 
does  not  concern  us  in  this  study.   Our  study  will  be 
bassd  en  the  translations  of  the  ilfe..  sisoe  these  alone 
vere  known  b/  the  mcaieval  »atin  scholastics, 

Something  needs  to  be  said,  therefore,  of  the 

<atin  translations  of  the  "ifa.  when,  where  end  by  whom 
thej  were  made.  But  first  u   cord  about  the  general 

A 

content  and  structure  of  the  j.t>,,.   The  work  is  divided 
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lato  four  large  sections  dealing  respectively  with  logic, 
nhyslca,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics.  These  sections 
are  entitled  surname  or  collactionaa  in  i*tin.   'he  second 
section,  that  on  physics,  is  the  most  extensive  Mi  bears 
the  Utin  title,  ^oAlee.tis.gecunda  natur&Umg»  ^t  is  sub- 
dividsci  into  eight  books  dealing  in  turn  with  some  general 
principles  of  physics,  heaven  and  thu  world,  generation 
and  corruption,  action  and  passion,  inanimate  beings, 

the  soul,  plants,  and  anisals. 

7  8 

About  ten  years  ago  both  deleter  and  uirkenmaier 

pibli9hed  a  text  of  extrane  interest  uud  importance  relative 

to  the  question  of  the  early  translations  of  »vicenna*s 

philosophy.  The  text  reads  as  follows:  Verba  avendeuch 

lerahelitc.   tudiosam  anlmem  nostras  a>1  appetitum  transla- 

cionis  libri  vicenne,  v,ueta  Asschife  id  est  suf fieisntiam 

r.unoupult,  inuitnre  eupiene,  quedam  capitula  inienuiunum 

univsrealium  na  logieo  negocio  prspoault  in  prinolpio 

lstius  libri  dominacioni  vestre  euravi  in  latinum  eloquium 

ex  arr.bico  tronsmutare. . . . 

This  text  furniehes  sufficient  evidence  that  a 

certain  Jew  by  the  name  of  >  venduueh  Intended  to  translate 
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th«  .4Jfa  of  -  vicenm..  It  also  furnishes  basis  for  the 
following  hypothesss:  that  hs  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
avendauth  vJohn  of  -pain;  who  collaborated  with  - orainic 
Qundissallnus,  that  the  work  of  translation  was  done  under 
the  patronage  of  -rchbishop  oysond  of  Toledo  (c.1126- 
o.ll61/f  and  that  anonymous  ae-iieval  translations  of  the 
■tfa  or  partH  of  it,  provided  other  evidence  is  wanting, 
nay  with  sons  measure  of  probability  be  attributed  to  this 
group. lc 

The  ?art  of  the  :ifa  devoted  to  logic,  besides 
being  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Matin  translation, 
has  been  published  in  the  150t  Venice  edition   of  vicenna, 
the  edition  which  ee  use  in  this  study.  Hm  translation  of 
the  U>Flea  was  probably  made  by  John  of  -pain  (Avendauthj, 
or  by  hie  and  his  oollaborator,  i/ominie  -undissaiinus,  and 
dedicate,  to  . ayaond,  '  rcKbi.shop  of  Toledo.   t.  Albert 
attributes  It  to  a  certain  Jew  whoa  he  calls  Avendar 
which  aay  well  be  a  corruption  of  «vendauth.  If  have 
already  quoted  the  prologue  to  this  translation.   Igain 
the  Avendeuch  of  the  prologue  stay  eaeily  be  a  corruption 
of  Aeendauth.  4 
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Turning  from  the  i<o«lca  to  the  iQlJ,eotlo  secunda 
of  the  i*atin  of  vieenna's  -If a.  which  aa  we  have  already 
eeen  deals  with  nh>slcs,  we  are  face  to  face  with  critical 
difficulties  regarding  not  only  the  Identity  of  the  trans- 
lators but  also  their  dates.  The  problems  arise  out  of 
certain  Manuscripts  of  the  first  five  books  of  this  pert, 
namely,  the  ufficlentla18  4*hyslcorua.  the  ^bor  dt  <»•*» 
et  aundo.  the  .e  gensratlone  crafty  rtlonj.,  the  ij-SLfiiift- 

nlhuw  st  pasalqnlbus.  and  the  Vfrbcr  mstheororum.  there  is 

16 
manuscript  evidence   that  some  or  all  of  these  five  books 

were  translated  by  John  Uunsaxvl  of  dur*os  and  Salomon  at 
the  command  of  John  uunaalvi,  uishop  of  iiurgos.  The 
sanuscrlot  in  question  refers  explicitly  to  the  first 
•  nd  second  bo^.s,   and  with  the  exception  of  an  incon- 
clusive catalogue  attribution,  this  is  the  only  positive 
indication  of  authorshia  we  have  for  the  translation  of 
thess  works. 

Hence  the  questions,  who  is  this  John  >unealvus  • 
who  is  this  -a...ooon!  ana  who  is  uunsalvus.  Bishop  of  Burgos? 
Most  scholars  agr«rs  in  identifying  the  first  with  iominle 
.iss&linus  ami  in  maintaining,  further,  that  he  had  two 
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collaborators,  Basely,  besides  "Vtmdauth,  vhl«  alcnon.19 
but  in  spit*  of  perplexing  difficulties,  Uedoret  in 
inclined  to  favor  uoainie  -uridissalinus  end  Avendauth 
el one  ae  the  translator*  of  the  firet  five  books  of  the 
uileetio  naturally.  The  dlffieultiee  ere  chief x?   two: 
1;  the  neaie  "John  found  prefixed  to  Uundisalvus,  and 
2 i   the  *ords  *ad  preeeptua  everendissimi  ae  Patrie  ae 

uosml,  boml  unsalvl  episeopi  Burgensie  que  est  ci vitas 

tie- 
in  hispanie,"  appearing  in  u,  ^rfrXlli  W\-   186.    That 

Oundisealinus  should  be  engaged  in  translating  for  both 

the  bishops  of  Toledo  and  of  Burgos  is  unlikely,  parti  - 

eularlj  when  we  realise  that  the  only  bishop  of  Burgos 

by  the  name  Uunealvus  oeoupisd  that  see  from  1270-1280. 

Bsdorst  concludes  that  while  it  is  possible  that  further 

studies  nay  reveal  other  translators,  especially  of  the 

firet  two  books  of  the  vollectio  naturaliua.  the  following 

arguaente  now  stand  in  favor  of  woainic  Oundissallnue  and 

hie  Jewish  collaborator,   >  vsndauth,   for  the  firet  five 

books:   1}  Avendauth's  intention  to  translate  the     it  a. 

8)  the  fact  that  the  treatises  before  end  after  these 

five  were  translated  by  Cundiesallnus  and  his  collaborator, 
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and,  3/  the  absence  of  historical  evidence  for  any  ether 
likely  translators.         ft  study  of  the  translations  of 


the  regaining  treatises  will  provide  further  evidence  in 
favor  of  IMl  hypothesis. 

iite  uitior  us  *!niwaf  or  as  it  is  slso  celled, 
the  triBflr  gcstha  Mt¥rt4iVH>   is  perhaps  Kenerally,  end 
particularly   for  this  study,  the  eost  important  of 
'■vicemui's  trenslatsu  works.     The  prologue  to  this  work 
infonas  us   that  the  translation  was  sade  by  the  arch- 
deacon uostinie  iuundissalinu^ ,  and  his  collaborator 
ftveadauth  the  Jew  at  the  request  of    ayaond,  archbishop 
of  ioledo  and  private  of  Spain.         This  is  the  best  indi- 
cation found  so  far  at-  determining  the  date  of  the  first 
translation  of  Avicenne's  works.       s;*cnd  was  Arehblshep 
of  loieoo  from  about  ll«J©-i.lbi.     ffcf  prologue  shows  that 
liundissallnue  una  .vvendauth  worker  in  collaboration  and 
that  some,  at  least,  of  their  translating  was  done  during 
ayaond's  episeop&c.  .  >ence  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 

literary  activity  of  .undissailnus  and  John  of    -pain 
belongs  to  about  the  ■iddi.e  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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xt  should  be  noted  thet  at  the  end  of  tht  fourth 
part  of  the  treatise  iti>e  ftniwa  follow  two  interpolated 
chapters  de  editione  or  additlono  *nohavet.  These  inter- 
polations, particularly  in  view  of  the  confuted  intro- 
duction prefixes  to  them,  have  furnished  scholars  with 
intriguing  and  difficult  -»roblews.   ■■•  't^ed  not  ?o   into 
detail.   I  thorough  stud;  of  these  problems  is  easily 
available  end  the  texts  around  «hieh  they  turn  do  not 
refute  the  claim  favoring  :  undissalinua  and  John  of 
jpain  as  the  translators  of  tat  works  already  ascribed 
to  then,  nor  do  they  alter  the  sugpested  date  of  their 
activity.  In  fact,  the  vsrj  confusion  in  question  may 
Ultimately  serve  as  a  basis  of  support  for  these  claims. 
Let  as  eall  attention  only  to  the  corroborative  evidence 
to  Bedoret's  arguments  nov  available  in  I  ilsun'u  intro- 
duction to  buckle's  edition  of  the  Ue  flnlma  of  Uundissa- 
lino..26 

Nor  Med  toe  concern  ourselves  here  with  the 
remainder  of  the  second  of  the  four  collections  consti- 


tuting the  • iifc.  since  we  will  have  no  occasion  to  quote 

7 
theee  treatises.    I  word  needs  to  be  said,  however,  of 
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the  jetfcDhtsiCB.  sanely  the  final  section  of  >  viconna's 
encyclopedic  wor  .    The  text  has  survived  in  a  goodly 
nunber  of  manuscript*  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  15C8 
Venio*  caution.  It  ess  translates  at  Toledo  and, 
according  to  three  r.anuscriptfl,  by  ^undissalinue,' 
To  sum  up  briefly,  .'Wlcenna  composed  two 
encyclopedic  philosophical  works,  the  Ifa  and  the 
<c.fl.iat.  The  early  ^atin  translations,  those  naraely 
used  oj   the  acdieval  ~etin  scholastics,  were  of  the 
earlier  and  longer  nJJUk*     *"*  works  pertinent  to  our 
study,  probably  even  all  the  works  constituting  the  ilfa. 
were  in  ail  ilaelihood  translated  by  L-ominlc  'Undissalinus 
with  tne  collaboration  of  the  Jew,  John  of  Bpala,   bjmI 
at  the  request  of  >ayoonu,  Archbishop  of  i'oledo  c.1126- 
o.llblj.  .!-«  thought  of  vicenna,  therefore,  was  nade 
available  to  the  Mttin  -eat  about  the  aiddle  of  the 
twelfth  century.   * he  edition  use.  in  the  following  study 
is  the  Venice  coition  of  IMt. 

<<e  have  already  seen  that  the  theory  of  beatitude 
is  intiaately  connected  by  Aifar&bl  witn  a  ihoory  of 
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cognition.  Our  rather  complete  description  of  ^ifarabi's 
noetic  dispenses  us  from  a  detailed  account  of  like  views 
proposed  by  -vie anna.   -  •  r»uat,  nevertheless,  note  some  of 
the  leading  developments  which  characterise  Avieennn's 
system  and  which  conclude  the  thought  of  that  branch  of 
the  -.rabian  school  in  which  he  is  supreme,  tor  -vicenn* 
•hares  with  Averroes  (whoa  we  shall  study  later/  the 
honore  of  influence  on  occidental  scholasticism,,  being 
the  inspiration  of  *hat  has  been  aptly  designated 

e'ftwrMPMnisTM  »irs«jaBlBanl« 

in  approaching  Avicenna,  the  notion  that  the 
soul  is  situated  between  t*-o  worlds  with  eaeh  of  which 
it  Is  in  communion,  seems  particularly  suggsstlvs. 
*aW  bmmlm.  he  says,  sjcut  PBt ttm  ic&siu„cgt  M"*.  sub- 

tvt^tlft  hftfenna  eqm*m\^fli«»  »4.riH9i  qwrv*  unum  out 
tiipri  f  mt  «*  »U«r  APfn  »mu  "fti  mwirrtM  umamtiang 

*tton«  ft»b*V.¥Xl  PfX  >lWH)  9r4iBntHr  hsfrUMdq  aHtt?.»Bi 
InVtr  iBfftB  fttUuti.5"  The  soui,  therefore,  Itself  a 
solitary  and  self-sufficient  substance,  is  possessed  of 
teo  root  or  orincipal  powers,  the  active  intellect 
(lntwllectus  astlwusj  and  the  contemplative  intellect 
(lOlmUftm  fgnHapIftllgas.; . 
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ie«h  of  *hese  powers  provides  the  soul  aith  a 
certain  aptitule.  By  reason  of  the  contemplative  intellect 
the  subs t  nee  of  the  soul  has  an  aptitude  toward  a  per- 
fection dispensing  it  from  the  need  of  instruments,  ihe 
contemplative  intellect  nesds  the  bod;  and  its  powers  but 
Bvt  for  &U  U.3-,actlyA.ti_p>  aJU  Ufltg*  ihe  active  in- 
tellect, on  tt-ft  other  hand,  which  needs  the  body  and  cor- 
poreal powers,  gives  the  coal   an  aptitude  for  avoiding 
iapcdlcents  anj  for  acting  as  well  as  t>g   oe  in  union  with 
the  be   .    }1q-.i   this  active  intellect  are  the  other  powers 
•rhioh  flow  fro*  it  insofar  as  the  bo.;>  is  capable  af 
receiving  then  and  I      Itiag  by  them.'4  >ni  active 
intellect,  then,  is  the  sediua  between  the  soul  und  the 
body.  By  it  the  soul  rules  the  body."    ift«  contemplative 
intellect  is  the  mediua  between  the  aoui  and  the  intelli- 
gible world  so  that  the  soul  aay  be  actcu  upon  by  it,  nay 
receive  fro.i  it,  amy  oe>  perfected  by  it.  And  so  -  tflffliw 
aaiaa  nostra  habeat  duaa  facias,  faciee  scilicet  aeorsusi  ed 
ggrpuq,  ^uftg  wtfQTWt  nyeefttcn.ua  rPfltW?  ftiJUWM  ifftctJOhflS 

ttntfli  titbit*  naturae  v^tpgri'?. t  *utm  fuclw  Burma 

TSfgua  grin ;lgi&  uiUctftaHi  .una  QBortfft  f«B«r  rocipfrc 
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aliquid  ab  eo  quod  eat  llllo  at  afficl  ab  Ulo.36 

Ths  contemplative  power  la  a  receptive  power. 
It  1*  informed  bj  the  universal  form  entirely  free  of 
matter .  11     ction  is  to  apprehend  separated  Coras, 
those,  namstly,  already  free  fros  ail  natter  and  those 
which  it  must  first  disengage  from  all  ties  with  natter. 
This  is  the  power  of  knowing.   isdona  is  produced  in  this 
power  by  the  things  above  the  soul. 

The  above  observations  already  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion to  -u«39  what  i vioenna  will  have  to  say  about  the 
nature  of  beatitude.  It  will  not  be  necessary  at  this 
point  to  outline  his  doctrine  on  the  active  intellect , 

=*  closer  examination  of  the  contemplative  intellect 
will  reveal  not  only  Avicenna's  relation  to  his  prede- 
cessors but  will  uiso  set  in  relief  the  very  essence  of 
his  doctrine  on  beatitude. 

An  illustration  employed  by   -vicenne  himself 
-ill  clarify  for  us  his  lnl«Uec\u,8  spcqukiMvMs..       s 
have  already  seen  that  this  intellect  concerns  itself 
with  universal  abstract  forms,  habet  cottparajlonem  ad 
forsms  a  materia  denudatas.        I  have  eiso  seen  th«t  it 
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is  goceutlva  o£   mass  form.   eceptivity  or  potency  in 
bCncrai,  is,  according  to  'Vicenna,  threefold,  it  may  be 
an  aptitude  or  potency  simply  and  absolutely,  that  is,  in 
no  way  in  not  und  lacking  every  means  to  set.  This,  for 
exfep^ic,  iai  uta  Jtind  of  potency  an  infant  tea  as  regards 
eritiug.  water,  wnen  the  child  has  grown  up  and  has 
fasiiiariieu  himself  with  the  simple  elements  of  writing, 

■  ;>en,  as  possesses  a  possible  potency,  finally, 
uuera  xoxiows  tna  stage  when  the  instruments  have  been  per- 
t«o.au  ju  tna t  tnere  is  no  longer  any  need  of  learning. 
«iiie  is  the  state  of  perieet  potency,  all  that  is  no* 
rt>Huir«d  is  an  act  of  the  will.  The  potency  corresponding 
to  Um  ClfSt  stats  is  absolutsiy  Material  tabu-oiuta 
■aturiaxxa. ;  triat  to  the  second,  facile  or  possible 
*ttVl«nU«  ft*gUl8  T«i  WfebUUM  that  to  ths  last, 
peri  act  potency  vatntoUv  • 

^ixewlee,  the  intellect  is  relateu  to  nude 
forms  aar.etimee  after  the  manner  of  a  material  potency, 
sometimes  aft«r  the  manner  of  a  possible  potency,  and 
seaewmes  after  the  manner  of  a  perfect  potency,  in  the 
firet  ease  it  has  not  been  perfected  in  any  way.   nd 
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this  intellect,  because  of  its  likeness  in  aptitude  to 
pri»e  natter,  is  known  as  the  a*.teri»l„,  Intel le Qj.  In  the 
second  esse,  that  is  when  it  knows  such  things  as  the 
i uclidian  axioms,  self-evident  truths,  it  is  called  the 
actual  intellect  UntsUcelua  la  cffccltfj.  finally,  when 
the  intelleet  ie  related  to  nude  forms  after  the  Banner 
of  a  perfect  potencj  it  Is  known  either  as  the  habitual 
Intellect  ilntsilectus  In  hahjtuj  or  as  the  acquired 
intellect  .intelleotus  adeatua  wel  accoaodatus ) .   In  the 
first  of  the  latter  two  oases  acquired  intelligible 
Soma,   that  is,  first  inteiligibies,  begin  to  exist  In 
tne  intellect  but  ore  merely  stored  there  and  not  ad- 
verted to.   .nee  this  stage  is  reached  nothing  further 
is  required  to  achieve  perfect  intellection  except  an 
act  of  the  will,  ml  enim  his  ioteileetus  uul  intelllglt 
tlswU+B*  Twit  iattuUfigrg  sjn,e  labors  In^lrc.adjL.  fa  the 
second  case  the  Intellect  is  absolutely  in  act.   The 
abstract  fonts  are  present  anu  the  intellect  actually 
considers  thea.  considering  thea,  it  also  knows  itself 
as  knowing  tne*.  Vbis  intellect  ie  acquired  froa  the 
outside,  ab  alio,  front  wel  intellect  always  in  act,  that  is. 
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tne  agent  intelligence,   hen  this  union  in  achieved  a  new 
speoi.ee  of  forms  is  impressed  upon  the  intellect  by   the 
agent  intelligence.  ' 

inis  classification  of  intellects  corresponds 
in  many  res<>ect«  to  that  of  Aifarabi.  tm%   I  vicenna 
develops  with  greater  precision  tne  exact  relation  obtain* 
lag  between  tne  acquired  intellect  and  the  agent  intelli- 
gence.'u  this  point,  the  very  point  about  which  the 
determination  of  tne  essential  nature  of  beatitude  turns, 
so  vague  in  Aakinai,  developed  but  still  vogue  in  ftxfarabi, 
is  aade  unequivocally  explicit  by  Avicenna.  nlfarabi'a 
ambiguous  description  of  selt -knowledge  as  opening  the 
door  to  a  knowledge  of  pure  forms,  a  self-knowledge  which 
when  achieved  reuults  in  the  identification  of  the  in- 
tellect understanding,  the  power  by  which  it  understands, 
and  the  thing  understood,  is  rejected  by  Avieenna.  Hoc 
uutem  totum  nihil  est. 

How  then  are  we  to  understand  the  union  effected 
between  the  soul  and  tho  agent  intelligence  I     « irst  of  all, 
it  must  be  note  ,  according  to  Avioeona,  that  no  poteney 
reduces  itself  to  act,  that  transition  frora  poteney  to  act 
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must  always  be  par  fft"tMT    Hence  there  must  be  a  oause 
which  reduce*  intellect  In  notencj?  to  intellect  in  act. 
Horn   the  cause  giving  the  intelligible  form  can  be  no 
other  than  an  intelligence  in  act  like  the  principles 
of  abstract  intelligible  forme.  This  intelligence  is 
related  to  our  souls  much  like  the  sun  is  to  our  sight. 
The  aun  itself  is  seen  bjr  virtue  of  Itself  in  act.  By 
its  light  we  sse  actually  that  which  before  was  not  seen. 
And  that  is  how  the  agent  intelligence  is  related  to  our 
souls,  -hen  the  rational  faculty  studies  the  singular 
things  in  the  imagination  and  is  illuainuted  by  the  light 
of  the  agent  intelligence  within  us,  thess  things  are 
entirely  disengaged  from  r»att*r  and  Impressed  upon  the 
rational  soul.  Ine  phantasms  themselves,  however,  nre 
not  ehangedjlnto  an  object  of  our  intellect,  nor  doen  an 
intention  derived  from  m*ny  particulars  produce  a  like- 
ness of  Itself  as  disengaged  from  all  matter.  But  by  a 
study  of  these  singulars  in  the  imagination  the  soul  is 

reodiMd  tpt  for  an  mnntlnn  into  it  of  r-n  abftrftg^ign 

frtUB  \t\9   Mint  lnt«HlKgn«»    ■  movement  of  our  thoughts 
and  considerations  renders  the  soul  apt  to  receive  an 
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emanation  much  as  middle  terms,  in  another  way,  prepare 

for  a  necessary  conclusion.44 

Gllson  has  sums* riaert  the  whole  ;  vicennlan 

doetriue  of  Intellection  in  the  following  words: 

"Ainsi,  tent  jue  nous  sorames  duns  notre 
corps  stortel,  former  un  intelligible  eonsiste 
pour  nous  a  eonsiderer  ies  images  seasibles 
que  nous  avons  aaaasess,  ee  .ul  est  un  aouve- 
ment  vers  l'inferieur,  et  adapter  notre  in- 
tellect a  s'unir  a  1' intelligence  agente,  ce 
qui  nous  tourne  vers  le  superieur.  intellect 
en  puissance  d'une  part,  intellect  en  acts 
grace  a  1* Intelligence  agente  d'autre  part, 
voile  les  deux  poles  de  1' operation)  quant  a 
la  forae  intelligible  elleaeae  que  l'aise 
reeolt  de  1' intelligence  agente,  e'eet  elle 
que  l'on  designs  du  nos  d* intellect  acquis*. 
iailUeeiua-JbUUtittfti  e'eat-a-dire:  du  dehors, 
puisque  o'eet  1' Intelligence  agente  qui  la 
eonfere  a  notre  intellect.  45 

re  «e  to  suppose  that  union  with  the  agent 

Intellect  ie  in  this  life  an  abiding  union,  or  that  the 

emanating  form  takes  up  any  sort  of  permanent  reeidenoe 

in  the  soul ?   e  may  find  the  nnnwer  to  this  question  in 

what  might  be  termed  the  voluntarism  of  nvicenna.   -fter 

having  rejected  the  view  that  the  forma  emanating  from 

the  agent  intellect  are  depoeited  in  the  eoul  as  in  a 

sort  of  treasury,  and  after  having  rejected  also  the 
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vi«»  that  these  form  ara  eelf-aubslstent,  par  ae  a»la- 

\,Mi\ja,    NlMW  b.-.s,   ks   r,ls    <--oliitlun: 

"...  .&\j\  n  prinqjglv  &m\i  §mM\  In  fifuwfi 

fvm  P<»t  forma*,  acagndyw,  PftlUofftH;  mi~ 
B££,  a  mio  principle  poataa  oua  avertltnr 
etaaat  eaanatlo;  quod  el  ita  asset,  aasat 
naoeaae  oanibua  horia  oddiaoere  aicut  primi- 
tua«  wieaaus  ergo  ultlmam  aciiicet  hanc; 
partes  huiua  diviaionis  aaaa  veram.'46 

Hewing  raeehad  this  solution,  vicenna  confi- 
dently proeaada  to  a  aore  explicit  ststsaent  of  his 
position,   '.earning,  ha  sa>a,  ia  alrapijr  the  acquisition 
of  a  parfaat  aptitude  for  union  with  the  agent  intelli- 
gence,  -hen  this  aptitude  ha*  bean  perfected  the  soul 
can  turn  to  the  agent  intelligence  at  will.  "Cui  enim 
dieitur:  Piatt  eat  aoiena  intelligibillti,  hie  nensus  eat 

ut,  eua  volueritf  poseit  eonjungl  intelligantlaa  aganti, 

47 

ita  ut  ab  ea  in  lpeua  foraetur  ipaua  lnteilectun. " 

Ihue  Avloanna  haa  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
intervention  of  an  act  of  the  will  at  the  aoat  critical 
point  of  the  whole  intellectual  process.   .hen  the  apti- 
tude for  beholding  the  agent  Intelligence  haa  been  per- 
fected, it  ia  the  will  that  tuma  the  eoul  toward  thia 
Intelligence  froa  which  eaanatee  the  acquired  intellect 
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which  in  turn  perfects  the  soul,  "iiic  enim  nodus  intelli- 
gsndi  in  potentla  est  virtus  quae  aequirit  aninae  intelli- 
gere  earn  wlmrtt  eonjungi  lntelllgentiae  e  que  essanat  in 
earn  fore*  intellect--,  quae  forms  eet  intellsctua  adeatus 

Here,  then,  is  true  beatitude.   *>  long  as  the 
aoul  ie  bound  in  union  with  the  bod;  it  must  exercise 
those  operations  which  beiong  to  the  active  intellect  so 
that  the  contemplative  intellect  may  be  perfected,  saneti- 
fled,  and  cleansed.     hen  finally  the  soul  is  liberated 
free)  the  body  and  ite  accidents  it  will  find  intelligible 
beauty  and  perennial  delight  bs   union  with  the  as ant 

to 

Intelligence.    This,  according  to  Avioenna.  is  the 
essence  of  huraan  felicity,  *hlle  the  soul  ie  united  to 
the  booy  it  cannot  unite  itself  at  once  with  the  agent 
Intelligence.  The  aoul  must,  thsrsfore,  prepore  a  dis- 
position for  this  union,   -nee  the  isposltion  bus  been 
acquired  the  soul  needs  only  to  aake  an  act  uf  the  will, 
to  turn  toward  the  agent  intelligence.   hen  this  conver- 
sion is  mads,  ths  separates  form,  the  true  acquired 
intellect,  emanates  from  the  agent  intelligence.  Thus 
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1 1 
1*  the  »oul  perfected  and  beatified. 

avlcenna's  noetic,  elements  of  which  nre  borrowed 
from  Alkindl  and  Alfarabi,  is  thus  seen  to  determine  the 
essence  of  his  notion  of  beatitude,   thin  notion  oan  be 
further  clarified,  i   think,  by  referring  to  other  aspects 
of  Awl senna's  philosophy,  particularly  his  cosmogony,  in 
both  its  physical  and  metaphysical  aspeets.  Cosmogony  is 
the  tern  1  use  to  signify  the  structure  of  the  universe  as 
he  conceived  it.  by  the  metaphysical  aspeot  of  that  cos- 
mogony, to  retain  avieenna'a  terminology ,  1  mean  the  so rid 
above  the  human  soul;  b^   the  physical  aspect,  the  world 
below  the  human  soul.  Mow,  in  short,  doss  ;  vlcenna  relate 
his  theory  of  beatitude  to  the  order  in  the  univsrss  as  hs 
eonesived  it! 

if  there  is  one  point  about  which  .vicenna  was 
eager  to  dispel  all  doubt,  it  is  the  radical  distinction 
between  corporal  pleasure  and  spiritual  felicity,   uriounly 
enough,  the  former  Is,  according  to  him,  rovsalsd  by  reli- 
gion; the  latter  demonstrated  by  reason,   .he  disposition 
of  the  felicity  and  of  the  misery  of  the  body  is  to  be  found 
in  the  law  given  by  "ohammed.  There  too  is  to  bs  found. 
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>n«  other  doctrines  incapable  of  demonstration ,  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  as  re*crde  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  But,  says  Awieenna,  ve  know  in  what  corporeal 
■delights  consist  and  so  there  is  no  need  for  discussing 
them.  Beatitude  as  apprehended  by  the  intellect*  on  the 
other  hand,  is  arrived  at  only  by  demonstrative  argumenta- 
tion. The  law  merely  approves  of  it.  This,  however,  is 
the  happiness  or  the  misery  to  be  enjoyed  or  endured,  aa 
the  case  may  be,  after  the  eoul  has  departed  the  body. 
->e  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  it  by  argumentation,  though 
our  estimative  faeuitiee  are  unable  in  their  present  state 
adequately  to  imagine  this  felicity  and  this  misery.   Use 
theologians  have  always  busied  themselves  with  the  pursuit 
of  this  beatitude  rather  than  the  felioity  of  the  body, 
shile  they  did  not  deny  the  latter,  they  ;*t  deeaed  it 

unworthy  of  comparison  with  that  beatitude  which  is  found 

52 
in  the  union  with  the  first  truth. 

hile  corporeal  felicity  is  thus  depreciated,  a 

brief  glance  at  '>vicer;nls  theory  of  oorporeal  beatitude 

will  yet  serve  not  only  to  eet  in  relief  his  doctrine  of 

the  proper  beatitude  of  the  eoul,  but  will  help  to  clarify 
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as  well  the  nature  of  the  More  exalted  beatitude,  which  le 
discussed  in  similar  terms. 

>vicenna,  discussing  bodily  pleasures,  or  bodily 
felicity,  groups  his  observations  under  four  basic  notions, 
which  he  teres  roots.  These  fire,  X)   the  existence  of  proper 
goods  in  which  the  respective  delight  or  beatitude  is  to  be 
found,  t)  the  relative  order  of  these  goods,  3)  the  desire 
of  the  good,  end  4;  the  possible  obstacles  to  Its  attain- 
ment. •  e  may  etuoy  these  various  aspects  first  on  ths 
aniaal  or  corporeal  level,  then  on  the  spiritual  lsvel 
where  the  soul's  proper  beatitude  is  to  be  found. 

very  animal  power  has  its  proper  delight  or 
pleasurs  (delectation  as  also  its  proper  harm  and  evil 
'miTMl'mViW  t\  IWlsUl'   *ts  pleasure  and  its  good  consist 
in  ths  attainment  of  a  suitable  sense  quality;  its  harm 
in  the  opposite,  but  ail  these  povere  are  aliKe  in  per- 
ceiving that  their  good  and  delleht  is  to  bo  sought  in 
what  is  properly  fitting  and  suitable  to  each  of  them, 
and  that  thie  is  perfection  ineofer  as  it  say  be  achieved. 
Thus  ths  first  root  *ith  rsferenee  to  the  attainment  of 
the  particular  end,  delight,  or  good  of  any  power  would 
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to  be  the  perception  of  thAt  particular  end. 

But  -hiie  the  powers  communicate  in  this  general 
identity  of  direction,  diverse  orders  are  to  be  distinguished. 
The  More  noble,  abundant,  lasting,  and  arosimate  the  per- 
fection; the  store  perfect  and  noble  the  act;  the  stronger 
the  apprehension;  so  nuoh  the  More  excellent  and  glorious 
will  be  the  pleasure. s* 

The  third  root  observation  of  ^vicenna  relative 
to  corporeal  felicity  concerns  apprehension  and  desire. 
It  Involves  hia  in  a  dilemma  which  he  does  not  satis- 
factorily resolvs.  The  problem  is  this.  I he  transition 
to  aot  or  perfection  presupposes  some  perception  of  the 
particular  delight  or  pleasure  consequent  upon  the  movement. 
■«!  the  delight  is  not  experienced  until  it  is  acquired 
and  movement  in  the  direction  of  acquisition  does  not  begin 
until  the  delight  is  perceived.  Thus  one  ignorant  of 
sensual  pleasure  does  not  desire  it.  Similarly,  a  man 
born  blind  cannot  desire  beautiful  forms,  nor  can  a  man 
born  deaf  desire  beautiful  sounds.  A  decision  is  impera- 
tive and  Avloenna  seems  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  priority 
of  apprehension.   >niy  after  some  apprehension  of  the 
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object,  direct  or  indirect,  is  had,  wllX  the  object  become 
desirable  and  the  soul  dispose  to  tend  in  its  direction.  ' 
there  seems  to  be  wore  implied  in  this  doctrine  of  pre- 
requisite  disposition  than  is  requires  for  the  solution 
of  this  particular  problem.   e  must,  however,  postpone 
the  discussion  of  the  role  it  plays  in  Avieenna's  doctrine 
of  felicity.   <e  vill  return  to  this  point  later. 

inally,  granted  the  existence  of  a  certain  per* 
fectlon,  granted  that  it  ie  suitable  to  the  particular 
power  in  question,  granted  further  that  it  is  apprehended, 
it  will  etill  not  be  attained  if  some  obstacle  stands  la 
the  way.   -o  true  is  this  that  the  soul  nay  even  be  induced, 
because  of  such  an  impediment,  to  choose  the  very  contrary 
of  that  proper  to  it.  I  sick  nan,  lor  example,  nay  abhor 
sweet  flavors  and  crave  distasteful  ones.  A  coward  cannot 
finu  pleasure  in  victory. &6  Thus  the  iwpe  iment  way  be  on 
the  part  of  the  object  or  of  the  subject.  The  object  may 
be  contaminated  so  as  to  repel  rather  than  attract}  or 
the  subject  way  be  affecte  with  some  maladjustment  of 
nature  which  inclines  him  towards  unsatisfactory  ends. 
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ith  the  discussion  of  tha  four  points  just 
enumerated  in  aind,  va  naj  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  tha 
soul's  true  happiness.  This  Division  will  serve  as  a  con- 
venient framework  for  the  grouping  of  Avieenna'a  doctrine 
on  that  subject. 

hfet  then,  . irst  of  all,  Is  to  be  aald  of  tha 
existence  of  a  proper  end,  a  proper  felicity,  for  the  human 
soul?  -e  have  seen  earlier  that  this  proper  felicity  is 
described  as  consisting  in  a  union  of  the  actual  intellect 
by  aa  aat  of  the  will  -ith  the  agent  intelligence,  result- 
lag  in  an  ■  wane t ion  of  a  fom  from  the  agent  intelligence 
into  the  soul  which  thus  receives  the  acquired  intellect, 
what,  more  specifically,  is  the  nature  of  this  union? 

hat  realisation  does  this  union  effect  in  the  soul ? 
Hvicenna's  words  are  bold  even  in  llM  li«iht  of  what  we 
already  know  of  hie  doctrine. 

"uieo  igitur  quod  aua  perfectio  anlaae 
rationale  aat  ut  flat  HUtMiffll  ln»«m*»blit 
et  deeeribatur  in  aa  far—  totluaf  at  ordo  in- 
tellect* in  to to,  et  bonitas  fluens  in  ansa, 
at  ut  incipiena  a  urinciplo  totius  proeedat  ad 
substantias  exeollentiores  spirituales  absolute, 
et  dalnde  ad  epiri tales  pendentes  all  ,uo  aodo 
ex  corporlbua,  st  delnue  ad  animas  aoventes 
corpora,  at  postea  ad  corpora  eaelestla,  et 
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delncle  ut  haee  osnla  sunt  deacripte  in  anlma 
secundum  dispositions*  et  vires  eorum,  quous- 
qua  psrfielstur  in  aa  dlepQff.Ug  W«  VH.lV»r- 
aitatis.  et  sic  transact  in  saeeulua  intellec- 
tual instar  esse  tot las  mundi.  earnene  id  quod 
eat  pulehritudo  absolute,  et  bonitas  absolute, 
et  deeor  varus  fiat  unua  cub  ea  inseulpata 
exemplo  elua,  et  dispositione  eius  et  inoedens 
secundum  viasi  eius  converse  in  eimllltudinem 
substantlae  sius." 

Union  with  the  spent  intelligence  thus  opens  up  for  the 
soul  a  whole  new  world*  3;  that  union  it  enters  Into 
intiaate  association  with  the  true  universe  itself.  It 
acquires  the  forts  which  fashions  in  the  soul,  even  con- 
verts the  eoui  into,  the  vast  hierarchical  structure  of 
pure  spirits,  the  sowers  of  the  spheres,  of  heavenly 
bodies,  and  of  their  components.  This  union  affords 
contact  with  absolute  beaut?,  absolute  goodness,  and 
true  elegance. 

The  cosmogony  of  Avicenna  becomes  really 
exciting  when  we  realise  that  in  hie  view  a  knowledge 
of  it  constitutes  heavenly  life.  That  other  life  of 
man  of  vhioh  he  speaks  is  an  entrance  into  the  true, 
the  intelligible  universe,  hence  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
structure  of  the  universe  will  help  to  explleltate  the 
avicennian  notion  of  beatitude. 
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Avieenoa  expounds  that  structure  in  a  passage 

of  his  MftfDhvBioa.  His  doctrine  has,  however,  been  so 

admirably  euoa&rized  by  Gilson  that  i  oanaot  refrain  fro* 

quoting  the  following  passage,  lengthy  though  it  be: 

"Detroit esse  du  lien  qui  rattaehe  la  cos- 
aologie  a  la  theorie  de  la  connalseance  apoaralt 
avee  plus  d* evidence  encore  (que  ehes  ^Ifarablj 
dans  la  doctrine  d'avleenne.  A  parti r   du  ^ieu 
un  et  neeessaire  uu'll  place  a  l'origine  du 
ewnde,  la  eerie  des  emanations  donne  naiesoncs 
a  use  hie'rarchie  d*  intelligences  sepore'a*  dont 
la  derr.iere,  en  d ignite  aussl  blen  qu'en  ordre, 
Joue  a.  1'e'gard  du  nonde  sublunalre  ie  role  que 
chaeune  dea  Intelligences  prece'dentes  joue  a 
l'agard  de  la  sphere  celeste  dont  elle  a  la 
charge,  <~n   ee  qui  eoncerne  lea  operations  de 
nos  intellects,  11  fuut  Iss  eoneevoir  comma 
entierement  dependantes  de  l'aetivite  de 
1' Intelligence  agente.  ^es  plus  bas  de  ees 
intellects,  salon  la  description  qui  vient 
d'en  etre  donnee,  est  1'intslleot  en  puissance, 
ou  Intellect  materiel.  Br  tout  ee  qui  passe  de 
la  puis.r  nee  a  l'aete  ne  ie   fait  que  par  une 
eauee  qui,  etant  deja  en  aote,  peut  ie  rendre 
tel.  It  fit  done,  1' Intelligence  agente  qui, 
par  definition,  est  Intellect  en  acta,  peut 
faire  passer  notre  propre  intellect  de  la 
puissance  a  l'aete.   n  elle,  en  effect,  tous 
les  nodsles  st  irinoipea  des  formes  intelli- 
gibies  ss  trouvsnt  a  l'etet  eepare'  et  elle  nous 
lss  Confers  cones  par  une  eorte  d' illumination, 
fclnsi.  Is  rapport  de  eette  intelligence  a  nos 
aaas  est  analogue  a  oelui  du  soleil  a  notre  vue; 
de  memo  que  le  soleil  est  visible  en  aete  par 
lui-meme  et  qu'il  rend  visible  en  act  pnr  sa 
luaiere  ee  qui  ne  eeralt  sans  lui  visible  qu'en 
puleeanee,  de  memo  aussl  1' intelligence  agente 
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•at  par  elle-mems  intelligible  an  aete  «t  rend 
intelligible  en  act*  ce  qui  sans  elle  ne  sereit 
intelligible  qu'en  puissance."63 

After  the  iiret  being,  the  others  follow  in  an 

orderly  procession  of  descent.  The  first  of  these 

descending  levels  is  that  of  spiritual  angels  Known  as 

asj 
intelligences.    Thereupon  follow-  the  level  of  angels 

known  as  souls,  and  these  an  els  are  administrators. 

Ihsn  follows  the  order  of  celestial  bodies  of  graded 

nobilltj.  "hen  descent  through  thea  has  run  its  course 

we  arrive  at  the  Materials  out  of  which  the  corporeal 

universe  is  aade  —  Avicenna  uses  the  word  "Matters'1 , 

thus  distinguishing  these  naterlais  from  prime  matter, 

and  maicss  them  receptive  of  generable  and  corruptible 

forms,  uuriousljr,  be  does  not  continue  this  enumeration 

downward  to  prime  matter,  but  reversing  the  proosss, 

trasss  ths  forms  upward  to  thslr  source  and  end.   irat 

rind  lowest  among  ths  gsnoretsd  corruptible  forms  are  the 

forms  of  ths  slsstsnts.  In  his  own  words:  primus  lgitur 

ssss  ,uod  est  inter  ilia  eat  id  quod  villus  et  inferlus 

set  eo  quod  ssquitur.   uod  autem  est  villus  inter  ee 

61 
eet  materia,   postea  elements.  Thanes  follow  composite 
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bodies,  then  vegetables,  than  brute  animals,  and  finally 
■an.  -ven  here  the  hierarchiz-ation  continues.  UNA  irii 
ie  sore  noble  than  others  whose  soul  has  become  an  actual 
intellect  and  has  acquire  the  customs  of  righteous 
living.  Among  these,  finally,  the  prophets  are  the  nost 

excellent.  These  hear  the  word  of  Cod  and  see  the  angels 

62 
transfigursd  before  then  in  visible  forms. 

Thus  nnn  is  a  focal  point  between  two  worlds, 

the  world  of  contingent  matter  below  hira  and  the  necessary 

spiritual  world  above  hist,  it  would  be  interesting  indeed 

to  study  at  this  point  the  Metaphysical  reasons  which 

urged  Avieenne  to  conceive  the  structure  of  the  universe 

as  he  did.  fc  t  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  such  an  excur- 

sue.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  places  Avieenna  almost 


to  copy  Plotinus,  that  his  mete physical  dilemma 
the  old  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many,  that  proceeding 
from  unity  he  tries  to  arrive  at  multiplicity  by  eon* 
solving  its  first  appearance  as  a  necessary  progression 
from  absolute  unity  in  the  form  of  that  most  attenuated 
of  all  multiplicity,  namely,  the  duality  of  thinker  end 
thought  in  the  highest  separated  substance.   nee  the 
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downward  process  has  bean  initiated  he  hardly  knows  how 
to  stop  it.  nnd  so  hs  leaves  off  In  the  middle  and  starts 
with  prime  Matter  at  the  bottom  thus  si  tun  tins;  stn  at  the 
very  confluence  of  two  currants,  namely,  the  oownward 
current  of  production  and  the  upward  current  of  per- 
fection. The  dsscen  in?  cascade  of  formal  causes, 
arising  necessarily  one  from  another,  is  balanced  by  an 

ascending  ladder  of  activity,  moving  by  attraction  or  by 

64 
virtue  of  final  causality,  in  the  direction  of  perfection. 

uch,  in  a  general  say,  is  the  order  of  the 

spiritual  world  into  which  the  soul  serges  by  union  with 

the  agent  intelligence.   hat  of  the  world  below  the  soul, 

particularly  the  lower  powers  of  th«  soul t    How  are  they 

ordered?  fchat  structure  does  this  final  causality  impose 

upon  them? 

Avicenna  invites  us  to  notiee  the  following  dis- 

pouition  of  the  various  powers  that  serve  the  acquired 

intellect.  These  various  powers  stand  in  such  relation 

to  each  other  that  the  lower  serves  the  higher  and  the 

higher  rules  the  lowsr  In  view  of  the  ultimate  end.  at 

the  top  is  the  acquired  Intellect.  It  is  served  by  the 
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habitual  intellect,  ahieh  in  turn  is  served  by  the  actual 
intellect.  All  of  these  are  served  by  the  efficient 
Intellect.  The  soul  is  joined  to  the  body  so  that  the 
contemplative  intellect  aay  be  perfected,  sanctified,  and 
cleansed.  The  efficient  intellect,  then,  serves  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  speculative  intellect  Just 
Mentioned  and  the  practical  intellect  which  concerns 
iteelf  *itn  corporeal  activity.  The  efficient,  or  practi- 
cal intellect  rules  over  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,   j he  enumeration  continues  onward  through  memory, 
imagination,  the  ooncuplscibie  e-nd  irascible  powers,  the 
senses,  the  vegetative  powers  of  nutrition,  growth,  and 
reproduction  down  to  the  qualities  heat,  cold,  humidity, 

fiS 

and  dryness. 

0   have  eurveyed  the  avieennlan  doctrine  on  the 
existence  of  a  specific  beatitude  for  the  soul  as  sell  as 
the  hierarchically  ordered  universe  both  above  and  below 
it,  togetner  ith  the  relation  of  each  to  the  soul.  i;ut 
the  presentation  of  avieenoa'e  doctrine  of  beatitude  would 
remain  incomplete  were  we  to  omit  from  our  consideration 
his  theory  of  disposition  or  preparation,  allusion  to 

DC 

which  has  already  been  made. 
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x  soul  unprepared  for  lte  proper  delight  is,  as 
it  sere,  paralysed.       nlj  when  this  paralyai*  is  removed 
by  proper  dispositions  oan  the  soul  experience  that  de- 
light which  Is  more  excellent  than  any  other,  which 
differs  generleally  from  sensible  and  animal  delight, 
which  ie  that  of  pure  subsVnoes,  and  which  is  the  proper 
beatitude  of  the  soul,     unless  this  disposition  ie  acquire 
the  soul  can  find  only  Riser;. 

In  what,  then,  does  this  disposition  consist? 
Avieenna  repeata  his  principle i     de  nature  anirae  est  ut 

nggrefronrifil  quigditettw  Hn4y»r»3ltfiUfi«    N*  this  is 
possible  only  to  those  ntfj  per  V*f  M*tftq  lnlwlUfl*SiA« 

ftmiliitnuit  dwiUwrlffli  ptrfw«Upnii» 

It  soul  does  not  possess  an  innate  deeire  for 
perfeetion.  The  soul  and  its  powers  are  to  this  desire 
as  Material  subjects  until  the  soul  has  acquired  sons 
actual  knowledge  and  perfection.  This  desire  is  present 
in  the  subst  nee  of  the  soul  only  after  a  knowledge  has 
been  acquired  through  the  me.iium  of  middla  terns.   pecula- 
tlve  knowledge  is  not  an  Innate  datum  of  the  noul;  but 
once  it  ie  acquired  the  eslre  follows  necessarily. 
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urther,  this  knowledge  can  be  acquired  only  through  th« 

body  (which  incidentally  la  the  reason  for  eternal  misery 

67 
in  ease  the  nesire  has  not  been  acquired  before  death). 

Briefly,  the  eoul  ntst  be  dispose.:  to  receive  beatitude 
by  a  disposition  which  consists  in  s  desire  Tor  beatitude 
necessarily  consequent  upon  n  demonstrative  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  end  of  the  soul.  :  uch  knowledge  cow- 
prises,  for  example,  the  existence  of  final  causes,  the 
order  in  the  universe,  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its 
relation  to  universal  order.  UN  more  perfect  this  specu- 
lative knowledge,  the  sore  perfect  a ill  be  the  soul's 
actitude  for  beatitude,  jUflBlft  Plyff  tdqldffrU  tPtWlm- 
tionis.  t*nto  plus  addstur  aptitude  ad  felicitate*.  ** 

hile  the  acquisition  of  an  aptitude  for  happi- 
ness is  largely  an  affair  of  cognition,  it  is  not 
exclusively  se.   ihe  preparation  of  this  aptitude  Is 
shared  by  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  known  as 
practical.  This  is  ths  domain  of  the  Moral  virtues  or 
habits  which  make  it  possible  to  elicit  acts  easily  and 
without  prone  lt'tlon.   oral  virtue  is  a  virtue  of 
mediocrity.  It  is  acquire  by  choosing  the  aeon  between 
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extremes  ami  is  sailer  habitue  mnlweraltatla  wl  modioerl- 
tatls.   inla  virtue  in  found  In  both  the  rational  and  the 
animal  parte  of  the  soul,  in  the  animal  part  hen  it  haa 
acquired  the  disposition  of  submission  to  the  rational 
part  of  the  aoul,  in  the  rational  part  when  it  haa 
required  the  tiaposition  of  Aptitude  to  receive,  disoo- 
glUo  apUtttvlBii  ft  QflUfOdl-  IM«  aptitude,  no  doubt, 
refers  to  the  conversion  of  the  aoul  to  the  agent 
intelligence  for  receiving  the  acquired  Intellect. 

But  due  order  cm  be  perverted,  if  the  animal 
powers  are  excessively  strengthened,  the/  acquire  the 
habit  of  dominating  the  rational  aoul,  of  creating  in  it 
a  dispoeltion  of  subjection  and  thus  binding  the  soul  too 
cloeely  to  the  body  and  rendering  the  aoul  excessively 
subject  to  it.  ihe  habitus  medio  erl  tat  Is,  must  be  under- 
stood as  a  liberation  of  man  from  dispositions  that  tend 
to  subject  him  unduly  to  the  body,  aa  a  habit  which  con- 
serves the  eoul  according  to  its  nature,  that  is,  to  tend 
upwards  and  to  avoid  tite  inclination  in  the  direction  of 
the  body,  ihig  habit  is  always  a  mean  between  two 
extreme..69 
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The  avioennian  doctrine  of  preparation  and  dla- 
poeition  revaala  in  its  ultimate  analysis  a  method  of 
overcoming  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  put**  of  the 
acquisition  of  beatitude.  The  course  of  that  path  Is  now 
clear.  It  consists  in  a  progressive  liberation  of  the 
eoul  from  the  body.  And  ;et  that  liberation  cannot  be 
effected  without  the  bod/.   or  the  body  is  a  necessary 
Instrument  for  the  attainment  by  the  soul  of  that  ultimate 
disposition  of  aptitu  e  for  union  i ith  the  agent  intelli- 
gence. The  powers  of  the  aniral  houI  must  be  governed  by 
moral  virtue,  which  sets  then  in  proper  relation  to  the 
rational  soul,  in  fact,  order  must  obtain  in  the  whole 
complicated  machinery  of  the  lower  powers  of  intellection, 
so  that  suitable  phantasms  may  bs  provided  to  the  specula- 
tive soul.   employing  these  phantaams  the  efficient  In- 
tellect, by  a  speculative  process  involving  middle  terms, 
effects  the  transition  of  the  material  intellect  to  the 
actual  Intellect.  The  perfected  actual  intellect,  known 
as  the  habitual  intellect,  has  some  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  end  and  perfection  of  the  soul,  the  apnrshswsio 
uuldditatia  ualweraitatls.  between  the  habitual  Intellect 
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and  beatitude  a  final  aotitude  or  disposition  must  b« 
interposed,  namely  tha  daslderium  perfections.  It  would 
sees,  in  feet,  that  the  whole  ordered  aye tea  just  outlined 
is  subordinated  to  this  desire.   or  tine  habitual  intellect 
does  not  furnish  the  soul  with  its  proper  beatitude.  That 
beatitude  is  aehlewed  when  the  soul,  now  completely  pre- 
pared, desirss  perfection  and  turns,  cum  voluerftt.  toward 
the  agent  intelligence  whence  emanates  the  true  acquired 
intellect  making  the  eoul  supremely  happy.  This  consumma- 
tion is  attainable  only  by  very  nobie  souls,  and  perfectly 
only  after  the  soul  has  been  completely  separated  from  the 
body. 

before  considering  the  stats  of  ths  soul  after 
death,  another  question  arisss.  la   ths  will,  which  oxer- 
eiees  ths  ultimate  act  properly  an  act  of  the  soul  in 
the  quest  for  happiness,  really  free  to  turn  towards  that 
final  source  whence  beatitude  comas ?  Awisenna  argues  that 
our  solutions  cone  into  being  after  having  been  non- 
existent, but  whatever  ie  after  it  was  not  has  a  cause. 
Hence  every  one  of  our  volitions  has  a  cause.  This 
eaueality  does  not  rsgrsss  infinitely,  Terrestrial 
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things  derive  froa  the  celestial,   -nd  the  entire  coil act- 
ion of  all  of  then  amanit  neoii*ar*o  W  necessitate 

70 
dlvlnac  voluntatis,    it  is  hard  to  see  that  Avicenna 

leaves  any  room  for  e  free  will* 

■hat  of  the  soul  after  death  when  alone  perfect 
beatitude  ie  possible:  For  one  thing,  it  is  shameful  to 
e— pare  aniaal  deli  ;hta  to  the  more  noble  and  more  perfect 
delights  of  the  higher  order.  In  fact  the  two  cannot  be 
compared,  either  in  excellence,  perfection,  number,  or 
duration,  ror  how  can  variable  and  passing  delights  be 
compared  to  what  is  frpfueea  into  \fte  tyfculftnftf  of  recep- 
tive eouls  so  that  for  all  eternity  the  intelligence 
beeowss  one  or  almost  one  with  the  one  understanding  end 
t  e  thing  understood!  Sensible  delights  cannot  be  eom- 
pared  even  to  the  intellectual  delights  of  this  life 
when  the  soul  is  still  immersed  in  ths  body.  Hsnos  we 
■ust  shake  off  the  joke  of  sensual  pleasure  and  thus 
arrive  at  an  intermediate  state  between  sensual  pleasure 

and  that  ultimate  happiness  which  is  above  description, 

71 
and  which  can  be  experienced  perfectly  only  after  death. 
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However,  death  does  not  always,  nor  always 
immediatel?,  bring  with  it  perfect  delight,  in  fact,  son* 
■an  nsgleet  tr>«  pursuit  of  human  perfection,   a  oh  are 
condemned  to  eternal  Misery  because,  having  failed  to 
acquire  the  habitus  eclentlalie  and  the  desire  for  per- 
fection coneequent  upon  that  habitus,  they  have  now  lost 

tne  instrument  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  this 

72 
habltua  and  this  desire,  namely,  the  body. 

Others  acquire  dispositions  contrary  to  human 
perfection  by  opposing  the  truth  or  by  defending  false 
opinions.  If  their  dispositions  are  all  evil,  their 
punishment  will  be  store  severe  even  than  that  of  the 
group  Mentioned  above,  'or,  having  lost  their  body,  they 
have  loot  the  instrument  by  which  alone  they  could  realise 
\tmiV   »*U  (Jflirge.  The  deslrss,  however,  will  remain  as 
a  eouree  of  torture.^ 

But  what  of  thoee  who  die  with  nixed  disposi- 
tions, some  good,  eoae  evil?  These,  unless  they  are 
ercee  ively  immersed  in  natter,  see  after  death  the 
great  contrariety  within  thee  and  are  conscious,  too, 
of  the  harm  they  suffer  by  reason  of  their  evil 
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dispositions,  but  sines  those  dispositions  are  accidental, 
and  since  accidents  do  not  en  uro ,  they  will  bo  able  by 
their  efforts  gradually  to  eliminate  such  dispositions 
until  finally  the  puri  led  soul  arrives  at  its  proper 
felicity.74 

the  souls  of  inalolsntss  who  have  acquired 
neither  a  desire  for  shot  is  good  nor  any  evil  disposi- 
tions will  ssrit  some  sort  of  refreshment  from  the  groat 
weroy  of  God. 

Finally,  Avicenna  records  as  a  probable  opinion, 
a  strange  doctrine  concerning  the  separated  souls  of  such 
as  dis  with  sons  kind  of  faith  in  a  future  life.  If  these 
have  no  disposition  drawing  them  upwards  toward  beatitude, 
if  all  their  aequired  dispositions  tend  to  direct  them 
downward,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  fteavenlv  bodies 

fres  ftrvina  \hn  m  porpoml  InBtrujRwnta  for  the 

imagining  of  those  thin;  a  which  they  believed  concerning 
death,  resurrsetlon,  and  the  highest  goods.   n  the  other 
hand,  they  will  also  be  afflicted  with  the  images  of 
punishment  wnloh  they  believed  on  earth  would  have  to  be 
endured  by  the  wicked  after  death*  Haee  jgltur  felicltaa 
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ft  JQfiiisHal.   he  eoneiudM,   irilea  aunt,   aula  «mtt  In 

wwrnUw  tnlHftrw  vnim, —  nifme  mo  t»po*M  lopgg 

aunt  6b  nultt— o-ii  dloDOaiaonlbuo  aula  eonluanuntur  «m» 
aorfoctioni  Mr  aa.  et  iweerguntur  In  onoeulatlono  olm. 76 

a  •uam.ry  of  .vleenrut'e  theory  of  beatitude 
would  eees  to  be  in  order  et  thie  point.  But  the  rela- 
tione obtaining  betweun  vio*nn«.  and  Aigasel  pronpt  nte 
to  postpone  auch  a  auaar>  until  the  writings  of  the 
letter  have  been  exaadned. 


— »o-e-— 


slth  few  men  h»s  history  dealt  sore  ironically 
than  with  fclgeael  UG59-1111J.     Kreed  in  1095  by  a  elnfiu- 
lar  religious  experience  froa  the  skepticism  to  which 
philosophy  had  led  hia,  Algasel  devoted  the  remainder  of 
hie  iife  to  a  pursuit  of  nsyeticisa.       Algassl  eo**poeed 
two  important  philosophical  worie,  nanely,  the  ^aoaoftd, 
ti-f$lftOlfa  HUB  :cn,aoncloc  ftf  tilt  pnilftff oatltnt ;  and  the 
^hjjfQt  rt-taj^elfA  lTfre  ^eftrucUftB  9f  tttt  ^VaQ»9P^rt  J< 
The  first  of  these  is  an  expose  of  the  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophers, especially  of  Alftxrebl  and  .vicanno;   the  seoond 
a  refutation  of  the  twertj    fundaasntal  thssss  outlined  in 

the  first.     Hence  the  two  are  really  eoMpllaentary  parts 

e 
of  one  work. 

Now  it  cams  about  that  only  the  first  of  these 

two  wor*s,  naasiy  the  .iaoaclj.  was  translated  into  «<itin. 


93 
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And  sine*  -rablan  philosophy  woo  to  exercise  lis  influence 
on  the  est  not  In  orlgin&ls  but  through  uotin  transla- 
tions, Algasel  beeawe  a  champion  *#  ths  wery  doctrines 
which  he  had  outlined  for  purposes  of  refutation.  This 
anomalous  situation  has  given  riss  to  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties regarding  the  true  Interpretation  of  »lgasel  down 
to  our  own  Um«  In  the  words  of  uilsont 

"On  salt  a  quelles  controverses  1' inter- 
pretation do  l'oeuvre  do  haaxeli  a  donne' 
lieu.   ,u^i  ait  ate'  d'abord  un  partisan  do 
la  doctrine  d'»vicenne  et  ssulement  pxus 
tard  son  adversalre,  on,  cone  Incline  a  le 
penssr  ■••>«  authler,  qu^l  ait  redlge  sa 
Philosophic  comme  un  simple  expose  dee  doc- 
trines qu'il  await  1* intention  do  refuter, 
le  noyen  &ge  Chretien  n'awwit  aueun  noyen 
d'en  falre  la  difference.^ 

In  a  aore  recant  study  . alman  has  found  it 

neeessary  to  modify  this  oboerwation  of  -ilaon.  After 

a  careful  study  of  meoiev&l  manuscripts  an.i  texts,  hs 

says  J 

"us  tout  ee  qui  precede  on  pout  con- 
slure  qu'il  existalt  au  noyen  &ge  des 
documents,  memo  Ik  tins,  qui  pouvalt  falre 
connaitre  la  veritable  portee  du  a.iaqj.4; 
que  sss  documents  etaient  auffls&mnent 
aesssslblss,  st  qu'lls  ont  off  ectlvertent 
et*  consul tee  par  plusisurs  des  plus  grands 
malt  res  du  tamps:  Chindls  sail  mis,  *oger  Hacon, 
Qodsfroid  do  rontaines,  auxquels  11  faut 
ajouter  aynond  «^artin."4 
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.  ut  the  fact  restalns  that  the  scholastics 
generally  either  did  not  Know  or  did  not  utilise  these 
texte.   <ith  fee  isolated  exceptions  the  -atin  scholas- 
tics regarded  the  Maoaold  as  an  authentic  source  of 
.'lgasel'e  vices. 

The  first  to  call  attention  to  the  true  import 
of  the  aaaseld  in  recent  tines  was  tak,   He  discovered 
the  prologue  and  eoneiueion  of  the  work,  which  reveal 
^igasel'e  true  intention,  namely,  to  swaearlse  the 


opinions  of  philosophers  so  that  he  sight  point  out 

7 
their  contradictions  and  inconsistencies.   In  1916 

s 
uuhen  tried  to  explain  away  the  prologue  and  to  deny 

the  authenticity  of  the  document  containing  the  conclu- 
sion on  which  Munk's  thesis  rested.  He  returned  to  the 
eld  opinion  that  the  opposition  between  the  aacacid  and 
the  Tahafot  was  ilue  to  Algnsel's  sudden  conversion,  that 

the  Maqacld  was  a  true  account  of  his  early  views.  This 

o 
vie*  found  favor  with  many  later  writers  until  authier, 

in  1928,  reopened  the  question  and  Drove ,  that  the 

explanation  given  long  since  by  Hunk  was  the  correct 

one  after  all.  this  is  the  view  now  accepted  by  those 
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acquainted  with  tha  literature  of  tha  controversy. 

The  rtaoaaid  of  Algesel,  like  the  a If a  of 
fivlcenna,  was  translated  into  l*tin  by  -ominio  Gundissa- 
llnue  and  hie  collaborator,  John  of  -pain,  about  the 
■iddle  of  the  twelfth  century.  neither  the  Yahafot  nor 
the  other  corks  of  Algasel  were  translated.    Uuokle  has 
recently  edited  the  text  of  the  translation  and  it  le  his 
edition  that  I  use.12 

Ths  study  of  Algasel's  notions  on  beatitude, 
which  follows,  nuet  not  be  Mistaken,  as  is  clear  froa 
what  has  just  been  said,  for  the  authentic  doctrine  of 
Algasel.  it  is  rather  the  doctrine  of  a  pseudo-AlRaeel, 
but  still  the  doctrine  of  .ugazol  as  the  christian  schol- 
astics knew  him,  namely,  as  a  faithful  follower  of  "lfarebi 
and  Avieenna. 

In  fact,  lgasel  le  so  faithful  and  objective 
in  presentin/  the  views  of  lfarabi  and  Avi  carina  that, 

as  ^alaan  has  said,  no  one  could  Rather  froa  his  suaaary 

14 
aions  that  it  was  ths  work  of  a  critic  and  poleniet,   — 

an  echo  of  St.  Albert  who  speaks  of  his)  as  a  leans!  qu\ 

tus  Uvlcenn—I  in  saalbus  ssnultur.11   Gilaon  has  even 
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sons  so  far  as  to  say,  "on  perdrait  son  traps  a  exposer 
on  dstail  lss  tubs  d'Algasel,  puisqusllss  rsproduisant 
lntentioanelle  ant  celiee  d**lfarabi  si  d'avicenne. 

El  would  be  tins  wasted  indeed  were  I  to  repeat 
what  fclgasel  writes  on  the  manifold  intellects  which  we 
have  alreadj  learned  to  recognise  from  a  study  of  Alkindi, 
Alfarabi,  and  Avi senna,  *  few  select  passages,  however, 
on  the  agent  intellect  and  on  beatitude  will  not  only 
illustrate  the  relation  between  Algasel  tnd  his  prede- 
cessors, but  will  at  the  sans  time  » resent  clearly  and 
concisely  the  fundamental  notions  of  ons  school  of 
Arabian  thought  on  bsatituds  find  thus  serve  as  a  sort 
of  authentic  summary  of  the  preceding  study. 

Speaking  of  the  intellect,  Algasel  neatly 
expresses  those  characteristic  doctrines  which  we  h"ve 
learned  to  expect.  The  intellect  in  potency,  pressnt 
alrsady  in  infancy,  becomes  the  intslleet  in  act  once 
abstract  forms  are  known,  but  thie  transition  rsquirss 
a  cauee.   hence  appeal  is  made  to  the  agent  intelligence, 
a  p j re  substance  separated  from  matter  and  always  in 
act.  This  purs  substance  is  one  of  the  intelligible 
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substances,  the  laat  among  the*,  th«  tenth  intelligence. 

i7 
The  la*  i ;>oran i   calls  these  substances  angels. 

Hoe  do  the  Interna  fttmrpotn  «"*<*  the  inian- 
tianss  unlvsrsalss  beeose  present  in  tnc  soul  1     -hen  the 
eoui  hfts  been  disposed,  when  the  aotltudo  «!■*!  has  been 
achieved,  that  is,  when  the  form  are  present  in  ths 
imagination,  the  lirht  of  the  agent  intelligence  shines 
upon  then  so  that  the  abstract  universale  May  be  appre- 
hended, i-mi  v«ro  ccatfifV*  fwrlt  ^pUImmq  wHm*   Irrs- 

diat  lumen  intelliitencle  amentia  suoer  formao  presentee 

li-lantagi^.  %\  groysB^nt  ■  III  In  w\m  wrtTirrgeAit 

abatraota.  'i'h*  agent  intelligence  is  like  the  sun,  the 
soul  li*e  the  power  of  sight,  ths  phantasm  like  sen- 
sibles.  ^nd  so  when  the  sun  of  the  agent  intelligence 
shines  on  ths  forme  in  the  imagination,  the  universale, 
stripped  of  all  accidents  and  singulars,  are  fomed  in 
ths  soul.18 

M.e  intimate  and  by  now  inevitable  relation 
between  the  theory  of  beatitude  and  the  theory  of  the 
agent  intelligence  finds  unequivocal  expression  in 
Algasel.  Immediately  after  his  remarks  on  the  agent 
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intelligence,  ha  proeaeda  to  discuss  baatituda.  *a   soon 
aa  tha  soul,  he  says,  haa  acquired  tha  aptituda  tor 
receiving  an  infusion  from  tha  agent  intelligence,  it 
rejoices  confidently  in  this  enduring  union,  takes  leave 
of  sensible  things,  and  abandons  the  task  of  ruling  the 
bodj.   the  body,  however,  is  still  there  to  retard  the 
ascent  of  the  soul  and  to  prevent  it  from  perfect  union 
vith  the  agent  intelligence.  - 1  death,  however,  this 
inpedieent  is  entirely  remove  .   then  the  soul  has  been 
set  free  froa  the  body  it  enters  into  eternal  union  with 
the  agent  intelligence.  Then  there  is  no  longer  anything 
to  prevent  the  soul  froa  receiving  an  abundant  infusion 
from  that  intelligence.   nd  since  the  intelligence  is 
an  eternal  agent,  and  the  .soul  is  eternally  fitted  with 

an  aptitude  to  receive,  the  two  are  united  in  an  eternal 

19 
and  iooediate  union. 

The  soul  neeis  he  body  and  the  senses  only  in 

ti.e  beginning.  They  ore  the  menns  which  provide  phantasm. 

row.  the  phantasms,  and  as  lately  through  than,  the  soul 

acquires  tbs  universals  which,  in  the  cer.inniny,  it  cannot 

apprehena  without  the  help  of  the  senses.  The  senses  are 
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like  a  carriage  or  means  of  conveyance.  They  are  useful 
on  tha  journey,  but  onee  the  destination  haa  been  reached 
they  heeene  impediments.  f*ow  the  delight  of  any  power 
consists  in  its  apprehending  without  impediment  that  which 
ie  proper  to  its  nature,  and  knowing  things  aa  they  are  is 
proper  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  proprlotas  vero  nature 

nnlFin  fit  ffnfn«nrnrn,  g\  miim  ^nninHnmi  rmm  i""nnm« 

Quod  sunt.  This  knowledge,  hich  is  proper  to  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  does  not  pertain  to  the  senses.  Hence  the 
senses  must  be  regarded  as  impedlmsnts  to  that  knowledge. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  comparison  between  sensible 
and  Intelligible  delight,  and  the  body  is  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  pure  intellectual  joy.  this  latter  delight  con- 
aists  in  a  knowledge  of  -od,  of  the  angels,  and  of  the 
prophets,  of  ths  production  of  the  universe  and  so  forth. 
a  soul  that  has  acquired  this  knowledge,  that  occupies 
itself  with  it,  that  renounces  love  of  the  body  and  of 
sensible  things,  such  a  soul  will  be  perfected  with  a 
disposition  for  the  ineffable  joy  to  follow  upon  separa- 
tion from  the  body.  The  perfect  soul  alone  can  experience 
intelligible  delight  in  this  world,  a  delight  for  which 
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our  desire  Is  not  now  intsnse  oniy  bscause  we  have  never 
experienced  it. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
this  theory  or  beetltuds  as  suma*rizec  by  Algasel  is  purs 
speculation  and  a  simple  series  cf  conclusions  based  on 
purs  rational  Inquiry,  ftvicenna  rsgarded  himself  a  good 
Moslem,  r.enee  the  influertee  of  the  ftoran  on  his  dostrine 
is  frequently  apparent.  The  whole  idea  of  the  afterlife, 
ths  ldsntifi cation  of  the  separated  intelligences  with 
ths  angels  of  ths  «aw,  the  respect  for  the  prophets  and 
their  prophecies,  the  doctrine  of  punishment  in  the  next 
world,  concern  about  the  immortality  of  the  aoul  —  all 

thia  is  witness  to  an  extraneous  element  of  influence, 

pp 
namely,  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

this  brings  me  to  a  point  which  I  deliberately 

omitted  la  *y  study  of  Mvieenna  and  alfar&bi.  The  point 

to  which  i  refer  is  the t  of  prophecy,  and  the  omission 

was  mads  beoauss  the  Arabian  doctrine  relative  to  this 

question  is  so  wsll  summarised  by  Algasel.  I  or  the 

entire  rabian  school  under  consideration,  ths  prophst 

was  the  truly  happy  man.  He  had  achieved  union  with  that 
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separated,  distant  world  of  pure  Intelligibility.   < hence 

hie  beatitude,  whence  also  his  ability  to  peer  Into  the 

2-3 
future  for  the  Instruction  of  his  fellows.    The  doo trine 

of  prophesy  le  always  assoelatsd  with  sleep  «nd  with 
dreams,  but  no-,  without  philosophical  justification  In 
full  oonforuity  with  that  ever-enduring  neo-platonic 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  natter. 

Mp  is  regarded  a->  a  conversion,  or  rather  as 
an  in  trovers. on  and  withdrawal  froo  external  things.   hen 
the  senses  are  inactive  the  uoul  is  fre»  to  occupy  itself 
with  higher  things  and  to  enjoy  union  with  the  noble  and 
intelligible  epiritual  substance  .   inoe  the  forme  of  all 
things  that  are,  are  located  in  these  pure  essences,  the 
forms  of  things  can  the  sore  easily  be  impress sd  uoon  the 
soul  during  sleep.  The  impression,  however,  conforms  to 
ths  soul's  disposition,  that  is,  to  its  Intention  and 
desire. 

This  theory  of  prophecy  Justifies  philosophi- 
cally ths  sxalted  place  assigned  to  the  nrophsts  by  the 
uatt   the  hellenlc  hierarchical  universs  is  translatsd 
into  ths  concrete  terse  of  biblical  language.  Between 
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Cod  and  the  prophets  are  the  angels,  between  the  enrols 
and  the  viae  are  the  prophets,  between  the  prophets  and 
the  crowd  are  the  else.  *he  wise  man  is  nearest  the 
prophet,  the  prophet  nearest  the  angels  and  the  angels 
nearest  to  uoa.  The  order  of  the  countless  nuraber  of 
vise  sen,  prophets,  and  angels  is  determined  by  their 
propinquity  to  uod  or  their  distance  from  Him.''5 

The  sane  influence  of  religion  on  philosophy 
(end  this  is  true  for  Avicenna  as  well;  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  doctrine  of  punishment  after  death.  The  soul  is 
to  be  hp.ppy  or  miserable  after  death  according  to  the 
dispositions  acquired  in  this  life.   If  the  eoul  seeks 
the  body  and  bodily  pleasure  in  this  life,  that  appetite 
continues  into  the  next*  Here,  then,  the  misery:  the 

deeiree  remain,  the  instrument  to  eatisfy  them,  namely 

M 
the  body,  is  gone. 

■loot  miserable  will  be  those  eouis  who  have 

acquire,  perfect  intellectual  virtue  by  the  acquisition 

of  abstract  lorms  but  have  pursued  the  pleasures  of  lust, 

thus  acquiring  ite  disposition,   the  reason  assigns  for 

the  intensity  of  thie  misery  is  the  agony  arising  out  of 
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ths  presence  of  contrariety  in  the  r.oul.   'or  these  souls 

h*ve  acquired  a  love  that  drags  there  oown  and  a  knowledge 

-7 
that  urges  then  upward  toward  perfection.    This  dread 

punishment,  however,  Is  not  eternal  as  already  explained 

PA 

by  Avieemaa. 

A  fsw  remarks  supplementary  to  tlgazei's  authentic 
summary  of  Avicsana's  notion  of  beatitude  May  be  worth- 
while before  turning  to  verroes.  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  "two  faces,"  to  which  I  referred 
at  the  outset  of  s.-j   study  of  &vieenna,  is  a  sort  of  key  to 
the  whole  structure  of  his  thought.   vieenna  refers  again 
and  again  to  the  antinomy  and  antithesis  which  he  finds 
between  the  higher  world  of  intelligibility  and  the  lower 
world  of  matter,  of  generation  nnd  corruption.  The  soul 
is  situated  and  torn  between  these  two  worlds.  To  submit 
to  the  intent  of  the  lower  face,  which  is  dirscted  toward 
material  things  among  .hich  is  Included  the  body,  brings 
the  soul  to  misery,  'tapplness  can  be  found  only  in  the 
ascent  of  essaps  from  the  lower  world. 

This  assent,  then,  must  bs  man's  chief  concern, 
ihs  ascsnt  is  an  ascent  of  knowledge.  The  body  and  the 
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senses  are  needed  when  the  soui  begins  its  climb,  but  they 
become  lees  and  less  necesr^.ry  and  in  the  end  prove  en 
ebetaele  to  union  with  the  agent  intelligence  in  which 
the  delight  of  happiness  is  said  to  consist.  The  sutanit 
of  intellectual  achievement  is  realised  in  an  emanation 
from  the  agent  intelligence,  aa  emanation  which  all  but 
identifies  the  soul  with  this  ssparatod  representative  of 
the  Intelligible  world,  intermittent  during  life,  the 
union  effected  bjr  this  emanation,  becomes  enduring  after 
death,  lav  even  *f ter  death  the  progressive  perfection 
of  this  union  continues.  In  that  glorious  state  the  soul 
enjoys  the  company  of  the  living  spheree.  Its  delight 
consists  in  knowing  than,  in  knowing  their  natures,  their 
movers,  end  their  order.  Ihle  world  of  intelligibility , 
or  world  of  abstract  essences,  is  divine,  -ut  it  is  not 
Joe.   tather  it  is  a  necessary  and  ordered  series  of 
emanations  from  uod,  an  sternal,  a  living,  and  spiritual 
world. 

The  soul  is  conducteu  into  this  world  by  the 
benefieent  activity  of  the  agent  intelligence,  the  lowest 
of  the  separated  substances,  but  for  nil  that  far  superior 
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to  any thin  existing  In  the  world  of  generation  ?  nd 
corruption.  That  the  soul  ha*  a  proper  contribution  to 
r-Aktt   to  tho  ultimate  beatitude  it  is  dentine  to  enjoy, 
is  herd  to  eee.  nvieenns  does  indceu  stress  the  role  of 
the  will,  but  the  activity  of  the  will,  too,  traces  back 
by  a  necessary  chain  of  causation  to  the  first  principle 
of  ell,  which  is  neceesary  being,  necesss-sass.  But  nec- 
essary or  free,  the  *ill  must  provide  the  aptitude  or 
disposition  prerequisite  to  the  emanation  from  tho  agent 
intelligence.  Knowledge  and  desire  play  alternate  roles 
on  the  road  to  happiness.  Growth  in  speculative  knowledge 
le  complemented  by  increases  desire  for  union  with  the 
agent  intelligence,   -hen  speculative  truths,  or  at  least 
swat  of  thea,are  finally  mastered,  ibe  aptitude  has  been 
perfected.  The  soul  has  reached  its  limit,  -n  ct  of  ths 
sill,  an  effective  desire,  can  now  turn  it  toward  the  agent 
intelligence  for  that  emanation  which  fills  the  soul  sith 
knowledge  of  a  now  order,  a  knowledge  generioally  different 
from  what  has  up  to  this  point  benn  acquire:,  a  knowledge 
proper  to  the  separates  substances  of  the  heavenly  world. 
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n  ths  whole  .vlcenna  and  Algasol  sm  faithful  to 
whs  teaching  of  >lf«rabi.  They  enlarge  upon  him  and  clarify 
eoaa  of  the  obscure  points.   vlcenna  seem  at  tinea  to  be 
concern*.,  about  vhe  distinct  existence  of  auula  after  death, 
ne  rejects  the  absolute  identity  of  thinker,  thought,  and 
object  of  thought  proposed  so  energetically  by  "lfarabi. 
Ultimately,  however,  be  returns  to  the  seas  position,  «hile 
he  sseas  to  deny  their  absolute  identity  in  final  intell- 
ection, he  does  aay  that  they  are  at  least  almost  identical 
without  providing  a  principle  to  account  for  their  continued 
diversity,  sxcept  perhaps,  the  disposition  of  aptltuds  for 
union  -ith  the  agent  intelligence*  In  that  case  the  soul 
would  tsnd  to  lose  its  individuality  in  direct  proportion 
to  tho  perfection  of  this  aptitude,   the  nature  of  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  the  agent  Intelligence  is  more  elaborately 
described  by  •vlcenna  than  by  Alfurabi.  it  remains  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Arabian  notion  of  beatitude. 


•-•o  o--- 


1  ».£  »  "  - 

bora  fit  Cordova  in  pain,  Ibn  oscbd  (1126-1198), 
known  nine  as  -.verroes,  was  destined  to  perpetuate  in  the 
est  the  >rabian  philosophy  that  was  bi  this  tine  filter- 
ing in  the  <-*st.  There  Avicenna  had  been  its  last 
brilliant  exponent,  uni   there  philt>sophy  had  already  for 
the  aost  part  capitulated  to  a  for*  of  that  neo-plntonic 
■yetioiaa  which  has  so  often  in  the  oouree  of  history 
followed  in  the  wake  of  a  neo-platonle  philosophy.1  In 
the  Meantime  the  followers  of  Mohs—wd  had,  after  a 
series  of  brilliant  allitary  campaigns,  firmly  estab- 
lished themselves  in  ^pain.  Arabian  philosophers  followed 
on  the  heels  of  Arabian  soldiers.  Already  in  the  ninth 
century  we  meet  in  ..pain  the  name  of  Abenaasarre.  He  was 
sueceedad  by  men  llJce  *ben-Hasan,  avempace,  and  Abu-Baeer. 


but  none  of  these  ean  coapare  with  A verroes  who,  perhaps, 
arose  even  above  tvicenna  in  philosophic  stature.  '  a 


10 
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of  aany  interests,  verroes  produced  works  on  Medicine, 

law,  grosser  and  astronomy,   a  are  concerned,  however, 

only  with  hia  philosophical  worke  ,  Boat  of  the*  coomen- 

tariaa  on  Aria toil a,  and  among  those  particularly  hie 

psyehologie&l  and  metaphysical  treatises,  and,  of  course, 

3 


the  - -e  TlffillWt  »r»*<  *»«"»* 

Before  entering  upon  a  detailed  study  of 
verroes*  doetrine  on  beatitude  as  It  appears  in  the 
Mi  tin  translations  of  his  works,  sosiethlng  oust  be  said 
of  these  translations  themselves.  In  a  recent  detailed 

study  i«  de  Vauz  has  shown  that  the  works  of  ftverroes  were 

4 
not  known  in  the  iAtin  est  until  about  the  year  1230. 

I  propose  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  this  study  beeause 
the  date  of  entrance  Into  the  eat  of  the  Arabian  philo- 
sophic literature  ie  ao»t  important  for  the  purposes  of 
the  second  part  of  *y  thesis  In  which  i   hope  to  survey 
the  early  influence  of  the  Arabian  doctrine  of  beatitude 
on  the  Latin  scholastics. 

Herwan  the  uermaa  tranelated  Averroea'  mean 
commentarj  to  the  thles  ae  well  ea  his  paraphrases  of 
the  Rhetoric  and  Pootloa  of  Aristotle  at  Toledo  —  the 
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first  in  124.0,  th«  latter  two  in  1^56.  But  by  this  tins 
verroes  was  already  wall  known  in  the  »sst,  particularly 
in  the  field*  of  psychology,  ph>slos,  and  metaphysics, 
-or  a  long  tine  it  was  supposed  that  at  least 
of  these  earlier  translations  ware  done  by  Oerard  of 


Crosona.*  This  mistake  seeres  to  have  arisen  out  of  an 


erroneous  identification  of  the  ue  sensu  of  Averroee  with 
the  i-s  aensu  of  rtlexander  of  i  phrodisiaa,  whieh  Gerard  did 
translate,  beeauss  this  translation  by  Gerard  was  inserted 
into  the  works  of  Awerroea,  so«e  scholars  assunsd  that 
Uarard  of  uremona  was  to  be  reckoned  among  the  translators 
of  the  Arabian's  works.  The  credit  for  this  translating 

is  now  given  to  Ulohael  :>cot,  and  it  ssean  that  none  of 

7 
verroes'  works  vsrs  translated  by  -erard  of  -ramona. 

Ulohael  -cot  was  one  of  those  Mysterious 

characters  whoa  it  is  hard  to  classify.  Astrologer, 

prophet,  philosopher,  «  gician,  protege  of  popes,  *nd 

a  favorite  of  the  Miporer,  he  was  to  acquire  after  death 

the  nans  "another  Apollo",  and  to  become  the  object  of  a 

good  deal  of  legendary  literature.8  Roger  Bacon's 

indlctnont  of  'lchael  -cot  has  bssn  cited  repeatedly. 
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He  sayss   similiter  *iob»ei  oeutae  adscripsit  sibi  trans- 
lationes  sultas.   Mi  certum  est  quod  »ndreas  quids* 

Judeeue  plu«  laboravlt  in  his.   unde  ichaei,  clout 

9 
tiereBanaue  retuiit,  nee  solvit  scientias  neque  Ungues. 

Yet,  while  icot  had  hie  undrew1  as  uundisealinus  had 

had  his  John  and  emrd  of  Srssona  his  jaiippus,  there  now 

raaains  little  doubt,  as  do  weux  has  shown,  that  we  are 

indebted  to  hi»  (or   wost  of  the  earlj  translations  of 

near roes. 

-cot's  early  activity  ae  a  translator  was 

earriea  on  in  the  faaous  Spanish  center  of  scholarship 

at  ToleUo.  It  was  thers  that  he  translated  the  ■■■•   anl- 

pallbua  of  Aristotxe,  froa  the  Arable.    As  regards  the 

works  of  /verroes,  the  following  text  is  the  only  passage 

in  MM  translations  themselves  definitely  indicating  when 

they  were  made; 

lbi  itephane  do  **rewino  hoc  opus  quod 
ego  Michael  osotus  dsdi  latinitati  ex  dlctis 
aristotelis  speeiallter  eosjeendo  et  si  all- 
quid  Aristoteiis  inoompletura  dimiait  ds 
eonstitutlone  sundaea  in  hoc  libro  reelples 
eius  supplementus)  ex  libro  'tlpetragll  qusn 
similiter  dedi  latinitati  et  ee  in  eo  exer- 
oitatus." 
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The  text,  found  in  some  manuscripts ,  is  a  dedi- 
cation of  the  nwan  commentary  of  the  ye  Uoolo  at  uundo. 

f  ortunateiy  we  imow  when  the  >>pharea  of  lpatra^iun 

13 
(nl-i.itrugi/  waa  translate.,  namely  in  1217.  '   Using 

this  as  his  starting  point,  de  Vaux  makes  a  eareful 

biographical  study  of  uiobael  ;eot,  of  hie  departure 

from  ->pain  for  the  university  of  bologna  in  1220,  of 

his  aetivitlee  at  the  papal  curia  front  1224  to  1227 

under  *  opes  aonorius  III  and  Gregory  IX*  of  hia  entry 

into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  11  in  1227, 

and  of  his  activity  at  the  University  of  Naples  (founded 

by  rrederiek  in  1224)  until  the  time  of  his  death  about 

l; 35.     rejecting  this  chronological  information  on 

important  historical  doouments,  papal,  imperial  and 

others,  as  well  as  on  the  political  relations  obtaining 

during  thle  period  between  Pope  and  mperor,  de  Vaux. 

sets  down  as  certain  the  following  conclusions: 

1;  kiohael  -cot  translated  the  ue  Uoolo  of  Averroes 
after  1217. 

2)   Hie  activity  as  a  translator  at  the  court  of 
re<terlck  II  falls  between  1228  and  HM. 
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3)  shortly  after  ItM  I rsusrick  II  seat  certain  "new 
translations"  to  ths  Italian  universities. 

4/  ihortly  after  1  30  nev  translations  of  'ristotie 
and  his  Arabian  cocmsntntor  arrived  at  the  university  of 
Paris. 

He  adds  as  probable  the  following  conclusions: 

1^  The  first  important  enterprise  at  translating  the 
works  of  verroes  swat  be  placed  at  Frederick  li's  oourt 
in  Naples  shortly  before  ir30. 

2)   lichee J  cot  played  a  preponderant  if  not  aa 
exclusive  role  in  this  work  of  translating. 

3;  He  translated  the  te  loolo  of  iiverroes  in  waplee 
at  thia  time. 

4>  This  work  and  other  translations  of  Averroes  were 

sent  to  the  Italian  universities  by  reoerick  II  in  1230 

15 
and  to  the  university  of  Paris  noon  after. 

or   confirmation  of  these  hypotheees  de  Vaux 

studies  the  date  and  content  of  the  extant  Manuscripts 

of  these  translations!  two  contemporary  lists  of 

•verroes*  works  in  the  University  of  -arist  and  the 

earliest  citations  of  averroes  by  the  scholastics. 
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When  was  verrees  translated T   -hen  ware  these 
translations  first  used?  Michael  >cot  eeests  tu  have 
been  the  first  translator,  indications  of  chronology 
found  in  manuscripts  of  the  translations  argue  that  they 
were  made  at  the  Sicilian  court  of  rederick  il.  The 
journey  of  Michael  ImI  to  the  university  town  of  Bologna 
in  1231,  and  a  contemporaneous  letter  by  re  crick  II  to 
the  universities  to  ths  effect  that  he  is  sending  the* 
boms  new  translation*  are  probably  related  historical 
facts.  In  '.11  likelihood  cot  took  his  translations  of 
verrees  to  oologna  at  this  tine,  The  dedication  to 
topnen  of  "rovinue  citsd  abovs  and  the  information  given 
by  Hoger  bacon  provide  evidence  that  these  translations 
also  arrive  I  at  I aris  about  this  tine,  these  provisional 
conclusions  as  to  ths  >ate  of  Averroes'  entry  into  the 
universities  begin  to  take  on  ths  aspect  of  certainty  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  doubtful 
gioae  by  >  illiam  of  tuxerre,  there  is  not  a  single  citation 
fro*  averroee  in  uatln  scholastic  literature  that  can  with 
certainty  be  dated  before  l;j.30.   It  seems,  thsrefore,  that 
the  first  translations  of  i verroee  were  underVt^en  in 
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icily  in  1 ,27  and  that  thej  b«gan  to  be  knovn  in  tha 
universities  in  1231.  This  conclusion,  though  not  abso- 
lutely certain,  is  highly  probable,  and  in  the  light  of 
conteaperary  evidence,  the  aost  satisfactory  yet  advanced. 
It  ie,  of  course,  possible  that  .oot  way  have  worked  at 
translations  before  entering  into  the  service  of  the 
.  aperor.  It  le  possible,  too,  that  others  say  have  been 
engaged  in  the  sa»e  activity.   >hrvt  is  certain,  and  this  Is 
our  Chief  concern,  is  that  no  scholar  has  jet  provided 
satisfactory  evidence  that  Avorroos  exercised  any  influence 
on  Christian  thought  before  1230.  flilllaa  of  Auvergne  and 
Philip  the  uhanoellor  Make  a  timid  start  at  using  bias  bu 
no  one  cites  hia  extend  vely  until  about  1240  when 
-t.  Albert  uses  hia  at  length* 

"Ho  uoubt,'  adds  de  Vaux,  this  conclusion 
obliges  us  to  rsvise  certain  current  views-  relative  to 
the  influence  of  Arabian  philosophers  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  If  Mverroes  eas  not  known  before  1230,  then  he 
was  evidently  not  envlsagsd  by  the  Paris  condemnations  of 
121C,  and  113*(  and  ws  snail  have  to  find  come  one  else  for 
the  enigaatie  'Kauri tius  Hlssaaus'  mentioned  in  the  latter 
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condemnation.... Arabian  influence  In  the  thirteenth  century 
is  ah&red  by  Avicenna  and  Averroes.  Airinp   the  first  half 
of  the  century  the  influence  is  preponderantly  that  of 
Avieenna;  during  the  second  half  /iverroes  holds  first 
place*  This  fact  tould  be  hard  to  explain  had  Averroes 
been  translates  earlier.  As  a  natter  of  fact  it  is  simply 
the  normal  consequence  of  the  dates  of  translation,  tip   to 
1240  Avleenna  was  in  the  est  the  outstanding  representative 
of  the  Arabian  peripatetics.  Up  to  that  date  he  exercised, 

though  not  so  Impressively ,  the  role  which  .iverroes  was  to 

18 
assume  a  few  decades  later  on. 

He  my  conclude,  then,  that  Averroes*  Influence 

in  the  Latin  =eet  as  regards  a  theory  of  beatitude  was  not 

felt  beforaA23o;  that  it  was  not  until  some  ten  years  later 

tnat  this  influence  becomes  really  important.  Thus,  for 

example,  in  the  first  two  parts  of  It.  nlbert's  ,>uama  de 

Ureaturls,  written  probably  at  Paris  between  1  A?,   and 

19 
1244,   thirty-four  of  the  eighty  citations  from  verroee 

are  from  the  be  Anlma  and  all  of  these  are  on  the  question 

of  the  a£ent  intellect,'   a  most  c. itieai  question  and  one 

■ore  intlmatciy  associated  eith  beatitude  than  any  other 
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In  the  Arabian  phlloeophara.  Considerable  use  of  the 

■  Anima  of  ..verroes  is  also  made  by  '-oger  Bacon  even  in 
his  early  works,  which  were  written  between  1P45  and  IPSO. 
The  mm  nay  be  said  for  Adam  of  kueKfield,  whose  commentary 
on  the  ;>e  Anima  was  also  composed  before  1::5C.     n  the 
other  hand,  ^llliam  of  Auvergne,  in  his  tfcfllstarium  ^ivlnale. 

composed  between  1:^31  and  l>?3o,  cites  Averroea  only  twice, 

23 
and  this  in  the  last  two  treatises  of  his  work.    A  con- 
temporary, Philip  the  Cnaneellor,  likewise  cites  verroes 
only  twice,  in  his  ^umma  de  bono  composed  between  1228  and 


'4  PS 

1236.    <ne  of  these  quotations  is  from  the  us  Anlma. 

a  work  which  contains  a verroes*  theory  of  beatitude  on  all 

26 
essential  points.    A  list  of  the  works  of  * verroes  to  be 

found  in  Paris  in  1243  is  contained  in  a  librery  catalogue 

dating  from  that  time.27 

•verroes  regarde  Aristotle  as  being  divine 

rather  than  human,  dlgnua  est  esse  divlnus  maals  aumm 

hum  nutf    or  him  Aristotle  was  .'-.imply  the  nh'tlonophsr. 

the  repreeentative  of  the  human  species  embodying  all  the 

perfection  of  which  man  is  capable  and  therefore  also  the 

completely  happy  man.  i-ounder  of  logic,  ph.  sics,  and 
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aetaphysica,  fifteen  hundred  years  of  study  and  research 
could  discover  in  Aristotle  not  one  serious  error. 
"I  believe, "  writes  «verroes,  "that  this  nan  is  the  very 
norm  of  nature,  the  exeaplur  that  nature  has  found  to 
reveal  the  highest  perfection  nan  can  achieve  in  this 
world."  «nd  again,  The  teaching  of  Aristotle  is  the 
highest  truth,  because  his  intellect  was  the  culminating 
point  of  the  human  intellect)  hence  we  may  say  quite  appro* 
prietely  that  he  was  created  and  given  to  us  by  divine 
providence  that  we  might  learn  all  that  la  to  be  learned: 

frrlgm«i*s  riftw*rXn»  m*  ,*mm>  vcrUftB  smyiUm  clui  In- 
ttllcsltta  fnlt  rial?  rmwani  inuU«cU».  awn?  frfflf  tiVcUu.r. 
awgq  fw.lt  ffrmtuw  it  tiftVw  nafria  alYlnt  ^rQvlu?nUft.  at 
gclrtiwi  flMlfl^uifl  Miml  BfiirA. 

"\'he  full  significance  of  this  admiration  will  be 
taken  up  ieter  in  the  course  of  my  exposition  of  .  verroea' 
theory  of  beatitude,  et  which  time  1  shall  discuss  the 
philosophical  justification  verroea  offers  for  his  hi 
regard  of  rlstotl*.  what  is  vtorthy  of  note  at  the  outset 
of  that  study  is  the  fast  that  in  spite  of  this  unreserved 
admiration  for  ristotle,  «v*rroes  saw  fit  to  develop  a 
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theory  of  beatitude,  which  though  certainly  to  hie  ilnd 
implicit  in  r-rietotla'p  doctrine,  was  nevertheless  not 
expressly  to  be  founu  in  hie  writing*.  It  is  well  known 
that  Aristotle  took  up  the  problem  of  huaan  happiness  in 
the  first  ana  tenth  boo. »  of  hie  *  I cpffagfocan  thi  ca .  books 

pa 

known  to  ^verroee  ana  carefully  commented  o^  him.    I  ut 
the  obscurities  in  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  which  have 
eo  long  pusaled  the  students  of  his  thought,  are  not  eluci- 
dated by  hie  comnentator.   -erhapa  rtverroee  fait  that 

riatotle  was  not  concerned  in  his  ;„thlga  *ith  the  ultimate 
problen  of  human  happiness,  "erhapa  he  felt  that  the  treat- 
ment there  eas  only  introductory  to  the  real  problen.  At 
any  rate,  *verroes'  theory  concerning  ultimate  human  beati- 
tude is  not  to  be  found  in  hie  aoaaientary  on  Aristotle's 
■tfilofi.   ather,  it  le  devslope  i  in  treatises  properly  his 
own,  treatises  vrhieh  do  not  pretend  to  be  somen  varies  on 
Arletotle.  ultimately,  of  course,  verroe  ;  always  appeals 
to  the  authority  of  his  master,  and  he  is  surely  convinced 
that  be  ie  drawing  legitimate  conclusions  from  Aristotle's 
doctrine.  ~no  of  the  treatises  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
beatitude  ie  developed  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the 
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itary  en  -riatotle's  ps  anlwa.  But  It  appears  as  a 
digraaaion  which  opana  with  tha  words:  Xstaa  igltur  oema* 
quaastionas  aunt  contingent en  huie  qu&eslto:  et  sunt  ita 
oiff  idles  slcut  tu  /Idas,  et  oportst  noa  dicer*;  ruod 
anserult  nob la  in  hoc.  It  closes  with  an  adaisslon  of 

diaappointaent:  Hoc  igltur  apparuit  nobis  in  hoc  quaasito 

30 
■ooo.   t,  si  post  apparusrlt  nobis  plus,  deseribeaus. 

The  othar  treatise,  a  aapar&ta  one,  is  the  ua  aalsms 
beatltudlne.  already  Mention*:.  In  tha  opening  paragraph 
of  that  treatise  verroas  Bakes  it  clear  that  he  is  striking 
out  on  his  own,  that  while  he  propoeas  to  follow  the  teaching 
of  philosophers,  especially  that  of  Aristotle,  he  is  never- 
theless joiner  to  add  arguments  of  his  own  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  their  works  nor   in  his  ovn   eessMntary  on  the 
urn   aniaa.   Intentio  »ea  in  hoc  tract&tu  nebilissluo,  ho 
says,  est  daclarare  beetltudlnea  ul tinea  aniaae  husanas 
(in  hoe  aundo,  et  in  futuro, j  secundum  prlnclpalea  inten- 
tiones)  rhiloaephorus)  in  aaeensu  supreao  ipcius.   t,  hs 
goea  on,  quia  eotmoeoo  prlncipales)  intentlonoti  *  i.iiosophorum 
fuisee  eoateaplari  in  essentia  huluonooi  entis  spud  sos,  et 
apud  veritatewt,  at  ultim&st  bestltudlnee,  visual  set  alhi 
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daclarare  hoe,  eermone  brevi;  at  intelligent!,  sieut  tu: 
in  quo  reperies  deelerationea  huiua  ral,  pluaquam  in 
eomsntis  sola  da  Anlajat  at  plus  argumentis  probature,  quan 
in  llbrla  ?hlloaophorum.31 

Neither  In  hie  eoasientary  on  the  Da  anlwa  nor  in 
hie  work  u#  ^lti  heatltudlpc.  doaa  Averroea  allude  to  the 

thlce  of  Aristotle.  This  la  an  indication  in  itself  that 
to  hia  aiind  no  adequate  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
nature  of  wan's  ultimate  felicity  is  to  be  found  there, 
or  perhaps,  that  thie  problem  la  not  even  raieed  there. 
More  pertinent  to  this  study  ie  the  fact  that  the  nedieval 
Latin  eeholeetiee  concerned  thewselvce  with  the  notion  of 
beatitude  ae  Awerroes  had  handled  it  in  the  •oaasntary  on 


the  ue  anlwa  and  in  the  na  ajilamo  baatltudlne.  rather  than 

3? 
with  what  he  had  to  eay  in  hie  eosaeeatary  on  the  tML9B» 

v.e  have  already  noted  that  'iverroes  looked  upon  a 

discussion  of  nan's  ultimate  happiness  as  lofty  business. 

And  yet  the  queetion:   In  what  doee  beatitude  essentially 

consist  I  ie  answered  without  hesitetion.  He  adopts  at 

once  and  without  dlseuesion  the  position  which  had  by  his 

tine  beoooe  univereal  eetong  the  Arabian  philosophere. 
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t,  cum  dleo  use ensue,  intelligo  quod  (animaj  perfieiatur, 
et  nobilitetur,  ita  ut  eonJMMftmr  QVJI  ln*«U?PtM  &b»trPvW» 
et  MnUtur  cuii  99.  lu  at  gym  eg  q^t  unuw-  at  hoc  tint  tiufrjp, 


Ml  tuPrfflM»  tfftdm  tHll  ftfCfnguj.3   ^verroea  ie  here 
etrictly  in  the  Arabian  tradition.  His  definition  of  beati- 
tude does  not  alifer  from  those  of  -^lferabi,  Hvieenna,  and 
41gasel.  Eeatitude  is  union  with  the  abstract  or  agent 
intelligence.  The  problem  of  beatitude  is  for  ftverroes 
\and  this  is  true  for  all  the  Arabians  stuoied)  basically 
a  psychological  problem  that  can  be  resolved  onljr  by  an 
examination  of  the  nature  of  intellect. 

According  to  verroes  the  whole  problea  ultimately 
stems  from  two  roots.  Del  first  of  these  root  problems  is 
that  of  the  material  intellect.   t  ncm  sunt  <jlTeraiflcatl 
FhlloeoBhl  in  hoc.   .  ue  second  root  problem  is  how  the 
abstract  intellect  or  agent  intelligence  reduces  the  mater- 
ial intellect  to  act.  and  here  the  precise  question  is 

whether  the  causality  operative  in  this  reduction  is  effl- 

34 
dent  or  final.'   Mo  statement  of  the  problem  eould  more 

definitely  linn  »verroes  with  his  predecessors.  His  pre- 
occupations and  hie  presuppositions  ars  the  same.  He  is, 
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lnuee.,  in  search  of  more  precision.  He  la  anxious  to 
determine  accurately  the  nature  of  the  causality  that  con- 
ducts the  souJL  to  Its  felicity,  cut  even  here  Avieenna  had 
shown  the  way. 

Thus  the  problem  of  beatitude  as  it  appears  to 
*verroes  is  not  a  question  of  what  constitutes  beatitude. 
Beatitude  is  union  with  the  agent  intelligence.  The 
problem  is  rather  how  this  union  is  effected  and  the 
respective  roles  of  the  elements  which  are  united.  Ail 
this  is  familiar  enough.   verroes '  proper  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  bsatitude  should  then  center  around 
this  lhtter  point,  namely,  the  nature  of  the  agent  and 
possible  intellects  end  the  manner  of  their  union.   is 
propoaale  on  theee  questions  must  be  examined  in  detail. 

An  orderly  presentation  of  verroes'  theory  of 
beatitude  appears,  at  first  sight,  hopeless.  He  has, 
however,  hinsslf  suggested  the  ordsr  in  which  questions 
pertinent  to  the  problea  ought  to  be  treated.  Hence  it 
has  seemed  best  to  follow  that  order.  ..e  have  already 
noted  that  for  .verroes  the  whole  question  of  beatitude 
hinges  on  two  probleme,  namely,  the  nature  of  the  material 
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or  possible  intellnet  and  the  manner  in  which  the  agent 
intellect  reduces  thle  possible  intellect  to  act.  Hence, 
he  adds,  there  are  four  points  that  need  to  bo  studied 
relative  to  the  problem  of  beatitude:  ij  the  nature  of  the 
■ateriei  intellect,  Z)   the  nature  of  the  agent  intellect, 
3  J  the  relation  of  these  intellects  to  each  other,  and 
4;  the  possibility  of  ths  soul's  union  with  intellect. 
it  is,  therefore,  at  once  apparent  th*t  for  verroes  the 
question  of  happiness  is  ons  with  the  question  of  cognition* 
in  this  respect  the  teaching  of  ^verroee  is  identical  with 
that  of  Avioennn,  In   other  words,  nverroes  inherited  the 
status  of  the  question  of  beatitude  fro»  his  Arabian  pre- 
decessors, he  inherited  free  then  likewise  the  direction 
which  his  discuesion  of  the  probles  must  take*  It  renal ns 
to  discover  his  contributions  and  the  features  proper  to 
the  solution  proposea  by  hia. 

following  the  order  adopted  by  »veri'oes  himself, 
let  us  examine  first  of  all  his  dootrine  on  the  possible 
or  material  intellect.  >. vermes  goes  to  <trietotle  not  only 
for  answers,  hs  goes  to  hia  for  his  problems  as  well.  In 
Aristotle  he  finds  two  propositions  about  intellect. 
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propositions  which  at  first  sight  contradict  each  other, 
*na  which  to  his  mind  are,  as  it  were,  the  principles  upon 
which  any  fruitful  discussion  of  the  nature  of  intellect 
aust  be  built.   ihe  two  propositions  are  the  following: 
1;  intsilect  belongs  to  the  genus  of  passive  powers, 
t)  the  intellect  is  not  tranaau table.  If  it  is  true,  he 
adds,  that  thess  statements  are  the  principles  upon  which 
a  treavnent  of  intellect  aust  bs  b&ssu,  then,  in  the  words 
of  -in. to,  they  aust  be  treated  at  length,  for  i  ristotie  has 
said  that  the  slightest  error  in  the  beginning  is  the  cause 
of  the  greatest  error  in  ihe  end. 

now  are  tness  two  statements  to  bs  reconciled  I 
If  the  intellect  is  passive,  how  ean  we  say  that  it  is  not 
transautable  1  I or  if  we  adalt  tne  possibility  of  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  a  growth  in  itnowle  ge,  then 
sursljr  we  must  adalt  Changs  at  least  on  the  nart  of  the 
possible  intellect.  Perhaps,  then,  . ristotle  solves  this 
problem  in  his  treatment  of  ths  possible  intellect,  t-ere 
again,  says  *verros«,  Aristotle  makes  two  statssents  of 
paramount  importance.   .  i.e  first  of  these  is  that  the 
material  intellect  le  a  substance  which  receives  all 
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materiel  form*.  The  seoond  is  that  nothing  can  receive 
what  it  already  has.  tor  if  a  substano*  were  to  receive 
what  it  already  possesses,  then  we  *ould  be  force  to  con- 
elude  that  a  thing  receives  itself,  or  thct  s  mover  moves 
and  Is  sewed  with  respect  to  the  sums  notion.  This  is 
Obviously  impossible.   Just  as  sight  must  be  divested  of 
color  to  pereelve  color,  and  hear-in*  divested  of  sound  to 
perceive  sound,  so  the  Material  intellect  wuet  be  divested 
of  material  fores  before  it  can  receive  material  forms. 
Nov  material  forms  ars  either  bodies  or  forms  in  bodies. 
And  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  material  intellect  can  be 
neither  a  body  nor  a  form  in  a  bortT.  It  roust,  thsrsfors, 

bs  wholly  apert  from  matter  —  est  1*4 tur  hon  ffixtm*  fflU 
36 


But  thi»  would  sesra  to  complicate  the  issue 
rather  than  to  solve  it.   r'or  if  we  conclude  that  the 
material  intellect  iu  wholly  outbids  the  realm  of  matter, 
will  we  not  then  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  intellect 
le  non-passivs<  uatsrial  forms  are  passive  and  transmutable 
and  we  have  already  determined  that  what  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  material  forme  eannot  bs  said  of  the  material 
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intellect  which  could  not  under  such  conditions  receive 
these  forma.     Hence  if  the  e&tsrial  intellect  is  separated 
from  Matter  it  follows  also  that  it  is  simple,  as  Aristotle 
•a,..27 

The  statement,  however,  that  a  thing  is  separated 
froa  setter,  that  it  is  neither  »  body  nor  a  fora  in  a  body, 
is  applicable  to  other  things  besides  the  Material  intellect. 
The  Material  intellect  is  onlj  one  of  four  diver  e  entities 
of  which  this  is  true.  Pure  privation  is  neither  a  body 
nor  a  power  in  a  body.  Again,  prime  matter  is  neither  a 
body  nor  a  power  in  a  body,  finally,  abstract  forms  are 
neither  bodies  nor  in  bodies,  how  all  four  of  these  diverse 

kinds  of  entltiee  exist,  namely,  the  material  intellect, 

it 
privation,  prims  matter, *'  and  abstract  forms.  They  must 

■m 
not  be  confused.  They  ere  diverse. 

Aristotle  teaches,  says  Jtverroes,  that  the 
material  intellect  is  nothing  actually,  before  it  knows. 
Hence  he  defines  it  as  potentially  all  the  intentions  of 
universal  matsrial  forms.   bviously  then,  it  differs  from 
prime  matter.   or  the  material  intellect  knows  all  mater- 
ial forms  potentially  while  prime  matter  is  in  potency  to 


/ 
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the  reception  of  all  Material  force  without  knowing  or 
ooMprehendin*  then.  Hence  the  Material  Intellect  and  pri«e 
Matter  differ  In  two  ways.  The  material  Intellect  knows 
force}  prime  Matter  doee  not.  The  Material  Intellect 
receives  universal  forms  vhereae  prime  Matter  receives 
diverse  particular  forms. 

Hverroes  lists  four  reasons  why  the  material 
Intellect  cannot  be  a  body  nor  a  form  in  a  body.  If  the 
material  Intellect  were  an  apprehensive  faculty  confined 
in  a  Material  subject  then  it  could  receive  only  one  kind 
of  fora.  Thus,  ho  says,  the  senses  can  reeeive  only  their 
proper  forms.  -ight  is  incapable  of  the  sensation  of   taste. 
.eeondly,  if  the  Material  intellect  were  the  proper  form  of 
a  body,  then  it  eouia  not  apprehend  corporeal  forms,  and 
this  for  the  reason  already  referred  to,  namely,  that 
nothing  can  receive  Itself,   thus  if  the  eye  were  colored 
it  eouxd  sot  perceive  color,   Ihirdxy,  if  the  Material 
intellect  were  a  form  in  a  boay  it  could  not  apprehend 
itsel:',  Just  as  sensible  forms  cannot  apprehend  them- 
selves, iinailjf,  if  the  Material  intellect  were  a  form 
in  a  body,  then,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  senses,  sines  it 
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could  perceive  but  one  font  as  proper  to  it,  all  other 
forma  would  be  received  imperfectly  or  in  a  distorted  way. 

But  the  question  that  arises  is,  why  oosit  a 
material  intellect  at  all:  :hy  can  it  not  be  identified 
with  material  forms  themselves  if  not  with  :>ri»e  matter  1 
Averroes  Insists  that  j^st  as  sensible  things  must  be 
divided  into  matter  and  form,  so  intelligible  things  must 
be  divided  into  two  cognate  elements,  namely,  into  some- 
thing corresponding  to  form  and  something  corresponding  to 
matter.  This  duality  is  necessary  in  every  nbstraot 
intelligence  that  has  a  knowledge  of  anything  apart  from 
itself.  If  this  were  not  the  ease  there  could  be  no 
multiplicity  of  Abstract  intelligences.  Hence  the  meta- 
physician is  forced  to  conclude  that  no  form,  apart  from 
ths  first,  is  entirely  free  from  potency.  The  first  form 
ie,  indeed,  free  frost  all  potency  inasmuch  as  it  knows 
only  itself.  But  in  all  other  forms  esssnee  and  quiddity 
are  distinct.  But  for  this  distinction,  which  we  learn  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  soul,  it  would  be  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  multiplicity  of  abstract  things,  just  as  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  know  that  the  movers  of  abstract 
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things  art  Intellects  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 

the  Intellect. 

vueaadaoaua  enin  senelblle  esee  dividitur 
In  formam,  et  materiam,  s^c  int«UlftlbU¥  ease, 
oportet  divlal  in  conslallia  hia  duobua.  scili- 
cet In  aliquod  simile  foraae,  et  In  aliquod 
simile  eaterlae.  ft  hoc  neeesae  eat  in  oranl 
intelllgentla  abstracts  quae  intelliglt  allud. 
It  si  non,  non  asset  rauitltudo  in  fo reals  ab- 
stractis.   t  ideo  declare  turn  est  in  prima 
philosephia  quod  nulla  est  forma  liberata  a 
potentia  slmplieiter,  nisi  prima  forma,  quae 
nlitil  intelliglt  extra  ses  sed  essentia  eiuH 
est  juiditaa  eius:  allae  autem  foraae  diver- 
santur  in  quiditate,  et  essentia  quoquo  modo. 

t,  nisi  essst  hoe  genus  entium,  quod  seivimus 
in  soientia  animae,  non  possemus  intelligere 
muititudinera  in  rebus  abstractis:  quemamodum, 
niei  Holreoms  hie  natures  lntelleetus,  non 
possemus  intelligere  quod  virtutee  moventes 
abatraetae  debent  esse  lntelleetus. 

The  true  intent  of  fcverroes*  doctrine  is  beginning 

to  reveal  itself.  In  hist,  aa  in  the  other  Arabians  whose 

views  have  already  been  summarised,  an  unbridgod  chasm  runs 

across  reality  dividing  the  world  of  matter  from  the  world 

of  intelligibility.  This  ehaea  was  progressively  widened 

in  the  Arabian  school.  The  cautious  remarks  of  ftlkindi  and 

Hlfarabl  as  regards  these  two  utterly  distinct  worlds  were 

adopted  by  *vieenna  who  somehow  maintained  contact  between 

thorn  by  giving  the  soul  two  faces,  one  turned  upwards,  the 

oiiser  downwards.  Averroes  abandons  even  this  tenuous 
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■etaphor.     For  while  he  insistet   sjoyt  senjus,  a,pu.d,  ItDffl- 
BlUfrt  8je  lnt»ll?ct»»  ftpy4,  IflttAUfilbUto.45  ha  proceeds 
to  eliminate  recklessly  and  conclusively  even  this  last 
point  of  conttet.     I'or  him  these  two  worlds  art;  uo  utterly 
apart  that  they  eait  be  spoken  of  or.iy  equivocally.     Ths 
soul  Itself  is  partisan  to  this  violent  fissure,     iven  when 
we  speak  of  the  soul  we  taist  have  recourse  to  equivocation. 

»hat  is  said  of  the  rational  soul  applies  only  equivocally 

44 

to  the  other  parts  of  the  soul.         Nor  can  there  be  any 

doubt  as  to  what  Averroes  meant  by  equivocation.     I H*  an\ffl 

lllil  flU  fit  hahfOt.  he  says,  nonl..PM,tA«tniM»l  Biltl  aalaa 

41 
IIIIIMm** 

e  have,  then,  located  the  level  on  which  our 
discussion  of  intellect  saist  be  conducts  ..  The  material 
intellect  ie  a  substanee  belonging  to  the  world  of  intelli- 
gibility, -hen  it  is  designates  as  Material  and  when 
principles  thai  apply  to  the  sensible  world  are  applied 
to  it,  we  mist  keep  in  Mind  that  they  apply  only  equi- 
vocally*  So  far  Aver  roes'  Initial  dlleuma  between  a 
Material  intellect  that  is  passive  and  a  Material  intellect 
that  is  intestable  is.  still  unsolved,   i.e  is  convinced  that 
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thia  dilemaa  cannot  ba  solve  unless  as  ere  ready,  at 
least  temporarily,  to  forget  the  world  of  generation  and 
corruption  and  conduct  our  discussion  within  the  sphere  of 
the  world  of  intelllgibles.  In  thrt  world,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  we  find  the  correspondents  to  prists  natter 
and  to  aatericl  fores*  Hence  the  solution  to  the  problea 
of  intellect  een  be  presented  satisfactorily  only  by  hawing 
recourse  tc  the  complement  of  the  material  intellect, 
namely  the  agent  intelligence. 

Thia  brings  ua  tc  the  second  point  designated 
by  Averroes  as  estentinl  to  a  treatment  of  hu*»n  beatitude. 
After  hawing  declared,  he  save,  that  the  material  intellect 
apprehends  itself  as  well  as  other  abstract  entities,  vo 
are  force  to  conclude  that  it  does  uo  either  bi>   virtue 
of  itself  or  by  virtue  of  another,  tmt   since  it  ctnnot  be 
by  virtue  of  Itself  that  the  material  intellect  knows  IV 
eelf ,  beet-use  nothing  moves  itself,  this  rust  cone  about 

by  union  with  that  reality  which  is  apprehension  Itself, 

46 
■amciy  abstraction.    This  abstraction,  or  us  It  Is  also 

47 

celled,  thle  abstract  intellect  or  agent  intellect,   is 

immaterial  and  impassible  Just  like  the  aaterlal  intellect. 
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But  whereas  the  nature  of  trie  Material  Intellect  Is  to  be 

in  potentiality,  the  nature  of  the  agent  intellect  is 

actual.  The  two,  however,  are  so  similar  that,  apart 

froa  this  distinction,  what  is  said  of  the  one  oust  be 

said  of  the  other.4'   In  feet  the  agent  intellect  and  the 

■atarial  InWilect,  while  distinct  in  one  moae,  are  in 

another  mode  identical.  tbmj  are  two  by  virtue  of  their 

activity,  Um  activity  of  the  one  being  to  generate,  of 

the  other  to  us  informed.   «axly,  however,  the  two  are 

■US,  for  the  material  intellect  .«no*s  and  is  perfected  by 

the  agent  intellect. 

t  univsrs&litsr,  jiiundu  ^uln  intuebltur  in- 
telleotua  materialea  eua  intellsetu  agents, 
apparsbunt  esse  duo  u  o  aodo,  et  u.tua  alio 
modo.  Insjft  snlst  duo  per  diversitatera  actln- 
nis  soruin.   stio  enlm  intallsetus  agsntie 
est  gsnerare:  istlus  autea  informari.   unt 
autem  unum,  quia  intelleetua  materialis  per- 
ficltur  per  agsntoa,  at  lntelllglt  ipsum.49 

nen  thsas  two  intellects  are  regarded  simply 

as  bsing  —  secundum  auod  aunt  entla  eimnliclter  —  and 

not  with  respect  to  any  individual,  they  may  truly  ba 

called  eternal.   roa  that  point  of  view,  furthermore, 

their  stats  of  actually  knowing  is  constant.  Vet  their 

existence  ie  unstable.  It  is  as  it  wsrs  midway  between 
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"passing"  and  "abiding".  *or  theae  intellects  arc  gener- 
able  and  corruptible  according  to  tha  multiplicity  eonstl- 
tuitlva  of  their  ultlaata  part' aetion.  Hut  inasaueh  as  tha; 
ara  ona  th«*y  ara  eternal. 

Aver roes'  intention  la  clear.  Ha  Maintains  that 
intellect  can  be  and  in  fast  aust  be  tre  ted  on  tha  abstract 
level  of  pure  essences.  Knowledge  or  intelligence  is  a 
problem  in  itself,  irrespective  wi*  tha  htasan  soul  in  which 
thia  Knowledge  Is:  found.  Xn  thia  world  of  abstract  assanoae 
we  find  an  agent  and  a  material  intellect  ooapliroentary  to 
each  other  just  as  aattar  and  fora  compliment  etuh  other  in 
tne  individual  Material  aubstances  found  in  the  world  of 
generation  axu  corruption.  Ihese  two  intellects,  the  agent 
and  Material,  corresponding  indeed,  but  only  equivocally, 
to  Matter  and  fora,  are  unique,  eternal,  lMpaaslbj.e  and 
wholly  iMMaterial  substances,   -r,  mora  exactly,  the  two 
compliment  each  other  so  as  to  fora  ons  eternal  cube lance. 
thia  only,  however,  when  they  are  viewed  wholly  and  siaply 
in  theaselvea  and  irrespective  of  the  neceaaary  relation 

obtaining  between  the*  and  themui tip- 1 city  of  huaan  indivl- 

51 
duals  hoso  intellect  U>ey  are. 
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Averroes*  doctrine  of  two  separate  eternal  and 
uni iue  intellects,  which  he  feels  it  necessary  to  posit 
in  order  to  explain  the  phenonenon  of  Knowledge  in  itself, 
creates  interminable  difficulties  for  his  when  he  en- 
deavors to  relate  these  intellects  to  the  individual 

u 
representatives  of  the  huwin  apeeies.    ihat  relation 

and  that  connection  is,  however,  in  his  own  words,  the 
third  point  that  must  be  taken  up  in  the  resolution  of 
the  problem  of  human  beatitude. 

The  transition  to  this  aspect  of  Averroes'  doc- 
trine is  clearly  Bade  in  a  text  to  be  f.und  in  the  e  anlm+. 
The  question  which  introduces  it  is  the  following:  If  the 
agent  and  recipient,  that  is  the  agent  and  Material  intell- 
ects, are  eternal,  how  can  speculative  notions,  intellect^ 
speculatl va .  be  gensrable  and  corruptible?  The  question 
would  not  arise,  he  says,  were  it  not  for  the  undeniable 
fact  that  speculative  notions  are  generabla  and  corruptible. 
t«  sjust  turn  to  Aristotle  for  a  solution. 

formare  p«r   intelleetun,  sicut  dielt 
Arlatotelee,  eat  sicut  comprehend sre  per  sen- 
sum:  eomprehendere  cutest  per  sensum  perflcltur 
per  duo  subjects:  .uorum  unum  est  subjeetum, 
pmr   ^uod  sensus  ait  verus,  et  est  sensatum 
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extra  aniaam:  Ailud  eat  subjectum,  par  ^uod 
aensua  eat  forma  exiatens  at  eat  prime,  perfsctio 
aentientie:  niQffff*  *f%   tUft*  Ul  lnttU«»t»  in 
actu  h&beant  duo  subiesta:  ,uoru»  unum  eat  eub- 
jeetua,  par  quod  aunt  vara,  scilicet  formes, 
quae  aunt  lmaalnaa  »mi  -eoundum  auten  eat 
lllud,  par  quod  intelleeta  aunt  unun  sntiue  in 
■undo,  at  iatud  eat  inltlieolus.  m»*ttrWil« 
Halle  eniB  eat  differentia  in  hoc  inter  aensua 
et  intellectua;,  nisi  quia  subjectue  ssnaus, 
per  quod  eat  varus,  eat  extra  aniaam:  et  sub- 
gee  tus.  intellaetus,  per  ,uod  eat  varus,  est 
Intra  aniaam.  ' 

Speculative  notions,  then,  have  two  subjects. 
They  are  found  as  forma  in  the  imagination;  they  alao 
reside  in  the  materiel  intellect.  Just  as  in  the  proeeaa 
of  sensation  the  sense  datum  la  found  in  the  organ  of  sight 
and  in  the  object  eeen,  so  in  the  proeeaa  of  intellection 
the  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  material  Intellect  and  in 
the  imagination.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  the 
former  ease  one  subject  is  in  the  soul  and  ons  outside, 
while  in  the  latter  h?yh  ,ar«  ja,  tfrft  sou,!. 

fcverroes  thus  hopes  to  solve  the  dilemma  of  an 
eternal  Intelleet  and  generabls  and  corruptible  notions  bj 
reeouraa  to  a  duality  of  subjects.   'peoulatlve  nations, 
he  aaya,  are  generable  end  eorruotible  only  by  raaaon  of 
one  of  theae  aubjeote.    But  granting  even  this  duality 
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of  subjects,  be  still  finds  the  question  an  aablguous  one. 

Ms  adds: 

Wuasstio  auten  seconds,  dloens  quosmdo 
intelleetus  smtsrialis  est  unus  In  numero  In 
ewalbos  indjTJ^ula  hosyinu,fg.  non  generabllis 
Mqpt  eorruptibllis:  st  intelleeta  exletsntia 
in  so  in  actu,  et  est  intelleetus  speculative, 
sunt  nuaerata  aer  numnrationeg  lndWlduorum 
h«sinufs  gsnerabiliua  et  corruptlbiliura  per 
gsasrationen  et  corruptionem  individuorua: 
bjstg  HV»l^e->  gwtjtjo  ***<*«  f|t  4eff*g*?;l«.  »t 


As  has  already  be_«n  suggested,  avarroes  sought  tbe 
solution  to  this  aabiguity  in  his  doctrine  of  the  imagina- 
tion, e.   etudy  of  this  element  of  his  noetic  should  clarify 
his  position.  finalM  nt M "ID'S Uli  hs  says,  \Bdl^«t  conslder- 
tft  enttnUonM.  qu#,t  t«n\  in  Yirtyta  jLnM^n*Um*^LBMl 


■•mm  ifttiifttt  IntPlgftri  ■srwlbUU-  {     «ut  just  as  vision 
is  not  affeetsd  by  color  until  the  color  is  in  act  by 
virtue  of  the  prssenoe  of  light  which  reduces  it  fro* 
color  in  potency  to  color  in  set,  similarly  the  Imagined 
ferae  do  not  novo  the  Material  intellect  unless  they  are 
rendered  intelligible  in  set  by  something  other  than  both 
the  forme  end  the  materiel  intellect.  Hence  it  io  necess- 
ary to  posit  two  actions  in  the  soul,  namely  ons  to 
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receive  a  notion  and  another  to  produce  it.  Though  the 
agent  and  the  receiver  are  eternal  substances  the;  are 
subject  to  our  will  to  abstract  nnd  to  receive  ideas. 
Mow  this  abstraction  is  preeiasly  that  which  renders 
imagined  forns  intelligible  in  act.  And  to  know  is 
no  thin?,  else  than  to  receive  these  forws.  "very  transi- 
tion, further,  frore  one  order  to  another  demands  necess- 
arily an  stent  and  a  recipient.   «nd  since  we  discover 
ourselves  using  these  two  powers  at  will,  and  aince._noJfching, 
acts  sxcoot  dt  virtus  of  its  form,  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  .a  posasfls  these  two  uo*era  of  intellect.  That,  he 
adds,  is  why  Aristotle  insisted  that  universal*  have  no 

existence  outside  the  soul  as  Fiato  thought,   'or  if  such 

57 
were  the  case  there  would  be  no  need  of  an  agent  intellect.' 

Thus  -  vermes  has  somehow  got  his  eternal  seoarated 

intellects  into  the  soul.  Ihe  laaglnatlon  is  made  the  focal 

point  at  which  agent  intellect,  material  intellect,  and  the 

hunan  soul  aeet.    The  iataginatlon,  called  also  the  passive 

intellect,  is  aan*s  proper  contribution  to  the  cognitive 

process.   t  intendebat  i.  ris total es;  hie  per  intellectual 

passlbilea  formes  iaaglnationis,  secundum  quod  in  see  aglt 
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llrtUf  CPK.la.UVft  MBMti  hU4lHJ»    The  whole  function 
of  the  imagination  consists  in  presenting  to  the  memory 
either  a  form  together  with  the  individual  thing  of  which 
it  is  the  fore,  or  to  present  such  a  form  apart  trots  its 
subject.  The  latter  distinct  Coras  are  receive,,  by  the 
material  Intellect.  fflM  imagination  is  therefore  an 
essential  or  neeessary  element  in  the  knowledge  process* 
while  generable  and  corruptible,  the  imagination  is  yet 
indispensable  and  without  it  the  material  intellect  could 
know  nothing  whatever,  ihe  imagination  as  it  were  pre- 
pares the  materials  for  the  artisan  so  that  he  any  exer- 
cise his  activity  on  then. 

Thus  verroea  has  completed  the  structure  of  his 
knowledge  process,  and.  so  ho  hopes,  reconciled  the  eternal 
and  separate  agent  and  material  intellects  with  the  gener- 
able  and  corruptible  knowledge  of  individual  men.   an  can 
know  nothing  actually  except  by  union  with  intellect. 
This  union  is  a  kind  of  identification,   ihe  union  is 
after  the  manner  of  the  union  of  matter  and  form.  But, 
whereas  a  thiro  entity  ie  produced  when  matter  and  form 
inc.  this  la  not  the  ease  when  the  agent  and  material 
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intelleet  unite  in  nan*  Their  unity  is  u  disturbed.  Dm 
intellects  are  not  Multiplied  according  to  the  nuraber  of 
individuals*  The  multiplicity  le  not  an  the  part 


of  the  intellects  but  on  the  pert  of  the  forws  supplied 

81 

by  the  Ismsrination  resident  In  eaeh  men.    Ins  comparison, 
however,  between  Better,  fora,  and  the  product  of  their 
union  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  material  intellect,  the 
agent  intelleet,  end  the  kfi  actually  knowing,  on  the 
ohter,  is  not  univoeal,  nor  even  analogical,  but  ie, 
/iverroea  reminds  us,  equivocal.62 


Again  the  tontentator  insists  that  these  in- 
tellects, the  receptive  end  the  agent,  are  in  the  soul. 
Yet  they  are  not  venerable  nor  corruptible  and  are, 
therefore,  eternal.  Thio,  he  repeats,  in   the  doctrine 
of  «rlstotle.    The  view  of  Thereistlue,  however,  that 
we  are  to  be  identified  *ith  the  a^ent  Intelleet  and 
that  the  speculative  Intellect  in  us  is  nothing  else 
than  the  united  material  and  agent  intellects,  aust  be 
rejected.*   Sid,  QglnaachjM,  t»t,  *c  concludes,  ojiai-in. 


■BWCt  trej.  J?erlee  AnjLeJLlfalyju uarurt  una  eat 

VQHUlcWfi  rMlHlcne* ecunda  autew  eat  effloione. 
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%  timm  Iftttrus  trim  t\m\  Mt«n»«» 
■»?UUt\  ftfitnt.  »t  recipient TerUa  ftutw  tit  fitnftrttfrillp 

•bat  conclusions  pertinent  to  beatitude  doe* 
verroes  draw  from  his  noetic'  He  decides  that  it  is  the 
imagination  that  distinguishes  ,an  from  other  anieais. 
He  is  alee  forced  to  conelude  that  the  hu.nan  species  is 
eternal.  This  foli.»ws  froa  the  fact  that  the  agent  and 
material  intellects  re  eternal  and  that  the  former  actua- 
lizes the  latter  on*y  through  the  aedium  of  the  imagination. 

onioa,  quia  opinati  subub  ex  hoc  seraons 
quod  intelleetus  neterialls  est  unicus  omnibus 
hoainibus;  et  etiaa  ex  hue  euaus  opinati  ^uod 
species  hywaftna  eat  sterna,  ut  deelaratun  est  in 
aliis  locis:  neoesse  -st  ut  intelleetus  aater- 
lalie  non  sit  denudatus  a  princinlls  naturall- 
bus  eomaunibus  toti  specie!  huaanae  scilicet 
primie  propositionibusf  et  formationlbus  singu- 
Isrlbus  eomaunibus  omnibus,  hajo  sn^m  XntlU- 


e«H  rant  wtXgt  ttwndw  rtftlr>l«n».  «t  flu  lit 
itWHhsi  isttnUanM  rifiggf* 

Knowledge,  then,  is  venerable  and  corruptible 
not  with  respect  to  the  intellect,  but  only  wltb  respect 
to  the  lnolviriual  subjects  in  whoa  knowledge  resides. 
..ence,  simply  speaking,  the  intellect  is  incorruptible. 
And  froa  thie  point  of  view  even  the  speculative  Intellect 
is  one  for  k11  aen. 
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But  what  If  ftll  men  should  negleot  philosophy? 
•>hat  would  happen  to  intellect  if  it  tad  no  subjects  in 
whoa  it  could  operate?  ^verroea  deems  a  situation  of  this 
kind  impossible.   isdea,  he  says,  is  &  property  iff  >sen 
just  as  art  is.  And  so  it  is  impossible  th.it  ail  sen 
should  abandon  it,  just  ss  it  is  impossible  that  all  men 
should  abandon  art.  "or  though  these  pursuits  were  to 
perish  in  one  quarter  of  the  earth,  the/  wou^d  survive  in 
other  quarters.     hilosophy  is  indeed  not  to  be  found  in 
a  perfeet  state  in  every  subject  at  ell  tiese.  The  agent 
intellect  does  not  generate  with  the  const;  nay  anu  regu- 
larity that  Man  generates  man  and  horse  generates  horse, 
but  universally  and  ainply  spaakinr,  the  agent  .intellect 
never  ceases  from  its  generative  and  creative  activity, 
and  the  material  intellect  never  eeeses  its  receptive 

activity,  even  though  they  be  without  effect  in  this  or 

70 
tnat  subject. 

la  the  li  ht  of  these  considerations  we  begin 

to  appreciate  the  full  impact  of  .varroee'  statement: 

Potentla  necessitate  est  ut  exeat  in  act'im  in  ellquo  Indi- 

viduorum  speclei  nii^uo  tempore.   t  ei  non.  eeset  vena. 
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Verfci  gratia,  slout  ex  necessitate  tat  ut  sit  allnuin 
Phllo—Dhmi  \n  UfflSiw  tWinm  in  the  light  of  these 

observations  we  begin  also  to  appreciate  the  reason  for 
snc  the  full  significance  of     verroes*   admiration  for 
Arietotie.     uis  encomiums  for  <-.ristotle  are  net  merely 
pioue  exaggerations  of  a  devote-  disciple.     They  are,  to 
the  mind  of  .tverroea,  recognition  of  what  happened  in 
Aristotle  by  a  kind  of  necessity  of  nature. 

A  necessary  relation,   then,  obtains  between  the 
separated  intellects  and  the  human  species,  not  the  human 
species  as  such,  but  representatives  of  that  species.     And 
since  the  proper  function  of  the  individual  man  in  the 

cognitive  process  is  to  supply  tne  forms  of  the  imagination, 

» 
and  since  this  faculty  is  generctbie  and  corruptible,  we 

underetand  too  how    iverroes  oouiu  write  that  while  divine 
proviaenco  could  not  grant  that  men  survive  secundum  indivi- 
dual ,  nlttrtn  »n%  T»mii  flaprtA  t\  TMrtwMn  iim  p*1'11  p*»- 

mtinars  in  gpecle. 

hat,  then,  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
of  the  individual  human  soul?   e  have  already  eeen  that 
the  speculative  intellect  is  one  ;or  all  men,  that  the 
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imagination  is  multiplied  with  the  individual  members  of 
tha  human  species.  But  the  latter  la  generabie  and  <«>rrupt- 
ible.   ^ars  Averroes'  conclusion: 

•  t  lntendit  l^ristotelea;  per  inteilectura 
paenivum  vlrtutam  imaglnativaa,  ut  post  declara- 
bitur.   t  universal! ter  lata  intentio  apparuit 
a  remotii?,  scilicet  aninam  esse  inmort-;lem, 
scilicet  intelleetum  epe«ui.ativum. 

Unds:  Plato  dixit  uod  univeraalia  sunt 
neque  generabilin  neque  eorruptibilla,  at  ^uod 
aunt  exlstentia  extra  mentem.   t  eat  urea 

ycrua  ex  hoc  ssdo.  9\  falawa  ti«m«ten  mma  son- 
§nt  verba  ejus,   t  est  modus,  quam  Aria to teles 
leboravit  ueatruere  in  &<etaphysiea.   t  univer- 
saliter  leta  intentio  anlmae  eat  oars  vera  in 
propositionibua  probabilibus,  iuas  dant  aninam 
ease  utrumque;  seilieet  mortulem,  et  non  mor- 
t&lem.  Frobaoilia  eniri  imponsiblle  eat  ut  aint 
falsa  secundum  totum.7^ 

Avsrroes  hae  revealed  his  true  colors  at  last. 

However  much  he  would  resent  it,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 

that  substantially  he  is  a  pin ton 1st,  that  ha  is  rlsto- 

telian  only  - eeidentally.  His  doctrine  might  be  regarded 

as  a  kind  of  compromise  between  Plato  and  Aristotle.  But 

the  attempt  falls  and  the  basic  themes  of  Plato  remain, 

even  prevail.   Averroes  tried  to  lower  his  eternal, 

separated  intellects  into  the  human  soul.  He  tried  to 

escape  the  pla tonic  doctrines  of  separated  substantial 
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ideas  and  of  reminiscence.   That  ha  succeeded  la  hard  to 
see.  Perhaps  ha  has  *cone  further  avan  than  Plato  by 
positing  his  eternal ,  unique  Man.  Perhaps  the  best  key  to 
*verroes'  system  is  that  for  his  Plate  sennas  wroaa  but  ie 
rAiiM.   ,t  eat  scrap  Ulctoniaj  varus  ex  hoe  modo.  at  faloua 
secundum  auod  sonant  verba  slue. 

The  conclusions  which  our  rather  lengthy  discussion 
of  verroes'  noetic  have  disclosed  would  in  themselves  justify 
the  space  whieh  we  have  devoted  to  It.  I  make  no  apology, 
therefore,  for  having  dwelt  so  Ion*  on  this  aspect  of 
Averroes'  philosophy,  if  any  apology  were  needed,  it  should 
be  rather  for  the  brevity  of  that  discussion.   1  or  wherever 
Hverroee  treats  of  the  question  of  beatitude,  the  knowledge 
process  is  his  constant  and  only  preoccupation*  Although 
it  hae  not  been  poesibls,  nor  indeed  aeeeesary,  to  go  into 
the  uetails  and  all  the  ratifications  of  thnt  problem,  I 
h-  ve  tried  to  select  tfce  essential  points,  particularly 
those  vhich  are  most  calculated  to  she  •  light  upon  verroes' 
theory  of  beatitude. 

'.s  are  prepared,  then,  to  turn  to  the  fourth  and 
final  point  proposed  by  Averroes  as  fundamental  to  a 
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treatise  on  human  happiness,  namely,  the  possibility  of 

74 
tits  soul's  union  with  intellect.         This  point  has  already 

been  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  discussion  of  ths  rela- 
tion of  intellects  to  each  other,  but  requires  further 
development  in  vies  of  what    -verroea  has  to  say  about  the 

t,   cub  intellsetus  Material in  fuerit  copu- 
la tus,  secundum  quod  perfioitur  psr  intellectual 
sgentem,  tune  nos  sumus  copulati  cum  intslleetu 
agente.       \  jjlft  4*f PvffUlo ,  4»c*\ttr  M«uUtf.  ft 
Aflitllvftltl  ftdtP^Uff,  u\  post  YldfjgXter.79 

This  sods  of  being,  this  adeotio.  solves  all 

questions  relative  to  the  unity  and  multiplicity  of 

intellects,  says  hverroes.  If  ve  were  to  maintain,  hs 

continues,  that  intellect  is  absolutely  ons  and  in  no 

sense  multiple,  then  it  would  follow  that  when  I  know 

something  you  would  Know  it  as  well,  if,  on  the  other 

hand,  ws  wsrs  to  Maintain  that  intellect  is  uuitipls  and 

in  no  sense  one,  we  would  be  in  for  an  infinite  series. 

likewise,  in  such  case,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 

student  to  learn  from  his  professor.  Xhls  is  what  led 

lato  to  posit  his  doctrine  of  reniniscenee.  but  if  ws 

admit  that  the  thing  known  is  multiple  with  reference  to 
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the  subject,  nanely,  the  fores  in  the  imagination,  and  that 
the  intailaet  ae  being  and  as  Material  is  one,  all  these 

difficulties  are  solved  perfectly,  dlaaolvuntur  lstae  cues- 

76 
jfclonos  perfecte. 

This  ftdfpUo  or  oontlnuetio  la  en  *  information". 

in  ether  words,  when  the  agent  and  Material  intellects  are 

united  in  ua,  the  agent  intellect  actually  is  related  to 

our  acquired  intellect  as  for*  is  related  to  matter.  Xa 

fact,  it  is  universally  true,  adds  Averroes,  that  whenever 

two  things  are  present  in  one  subject  the  more  oerfect  is 

related  to  tlie  leea  nerfeet  ae  form  ie  related  to  <»attcr. 

It  la  in  this  way,  for  exaaple,  that  the  imagination  is 

related  to  the  g ensue  cpqcHunla.     ilarly,  the  Intellect 

actually  within  us  is  composed  of  our  speculative  notions 

and  the  agent  intellect.   And  because  the  agent  intellect 

thue  "infon**"  ua,  it  ■way  be  truly  said  that  we  exercise 

gyr  "wn  PrgPfAfftt*  of  ihtfl+awUftn  when  we  choose  to  do  so. 

For  a  thing  acts  by  virtue  of  its  fora  —  pes  autes>fl  quia 

axl—a  ner  Intel  1  actual  aaentest  noatraa  actionem  prom-la*. 

77 
Bfeeaje  *t\   uA  JtlAlUffitus  s^ena  gj\   fgrwa.* 
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-urther,  it  Must  be  noted  that  thi»  adsntlo.  this 
cgflUfWflUB  or  lnt9m>\i>9   i«  not  instantaneous ,  but  pro- 
gressive,  hen  all  8peouJ.at.ive  notions  exist  in  us  only 
potentially,  we  are  united  to  the  agent  intellect  only 
potentially.   ..ien  ail  these  notions  are  actually  possessed 
by  us,  «e  are  actually  united  with  the  agent  intellect. 
But  there  is  a  aidole  state  between  these  two.  this  pre- 
vails when  we  possess  some  of  tne  speculative  notions  and 
lack  others,  in  this  state  we  nay  he  said  to  be  Moved 

when  this  aovsaent  has  been  complete,  are  ws  united  to  the 

7fi 
agsnt  intellect  in  every  way  sad  iaMSdlately.    il.ua  the 

question  of  the  ancients,  how  growth  in  knowledge  is 

possible,  is  solved. 

i  per  hoc  dlssolvitur  quaestio  antiquorua,  quo- 
Bodo  intellirit  intellection*  nova,   ft  est  etian 
aanifsstus  ax  hoc,  quare  non  continuaaur  cum  hoe 
intelleotu  in  principle,  sed  In  postremo.   uonlara, 
dun  fuerit  forea  nobiscua  in  potent!  ,  erlt  eontin- 
uetus  nobiscua  in  potential  «t  dua  fuerit  eontlnua- 
tus  nobiscua  in  potentla,  iapossibiis  est  ut  in- 
telllgaaus  per  illua  aliquld.   '-urn  igitur  efficle- 
tur  forau  nobis  in  actu,  quod  srit  apud  continua- 
tions^ elu  in  actu,  tunc  lntelligeaus  per  lllua 
l,  quae  intsiligiaus,  et  agsaus  per  iilua 


ftcUOM"  lK?l  aroarlsji. 7 
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This  activity  is  ths  proosr  activity  not  only  of 
the  agent  intellect,   it  is  at  the  seme  time  the  arooar 
activity  or  aan.       han  this  state  of  perfeet  union  has  bean 
achieved,  «an  xnows  nU  KAflgft  v?  ML*  "FB  BfUB^r  IflcaaalaV 
Averroes  goes  on  to  say: 

rioso  igitur  sseur.dua  nunc  aodua,   oieut 
dielt  Theaistlus,  asslallat.ur ,   go  in  hoo,    jUod 
gfl  «B*a  m\Xn  aWwav  Mtf9»  *t  sciens  ea  quoHuo 
aodo.       ntia  enlm  nihil  ailud..eunt  ^b!  solatia, 
slus.  ne.;uo  causae  eotluei  aliud  sunt  nlai  aelen- 
Uft  ejtup,  et  gvmm  »lr*feUJ»  MdLJLs.ta„. o rc^o.  at 

awftw  tartriMHW  ?■■  »»t«  mrtw  ftitn^i-81 

rtavlng  thus  arrivsd  at  averroee'  notion  of  beati- 
tude, let  us  proceed  to  explieitate  and  explain  that  notion. 
Beatitude,  for  «verroes,  is  an  activity,  it  Is  ths  activity 
uf  knowing,  the  activity  of  speculation.  Hie  ergo  actus. 

solus  faiicitatis  est-  Intenao  actua  saolsntiae  st  aaeeuia. 

■I 
Eiunls.    The  exercise  of  ihe  other  powers  of  ths  soul 

produces  a  certain  eeoondary  beatitude,  but  true  beatitude 

consists  in  the  exer.iss  of  the  Intellect  alone.  The  other 

powers  ars  entirely  huaaa.   ihe  intellect  is  something 

livin*.   -eta  of  Justice,  courage,  and  the  like  arise  out 

of  human  relations,  nuaan  needs,  and  huaan  transactions. 

Ill  these  action*  and  passions  are,  therefore,  huaan. 
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Some  of  them  at  least  arise  out  of  tins  exigencies  of  tho 
body,  and  »oral  virtue  is  associates  with  the  passions. 
The  happiness  of  intellect,  however,  is  separated  fron  all 
passions.   >ellcltas  auto*  lntolleetus  sonarata  est  lib 
Iftia.  lntendo  a  paaslonlbus.  3  Henoe  men  are  hanpy  accord- 
ing to  the  weesure  in  which  they  exercise  the  activity  of 
speculation,   -neoulative  intuition  is  true  felicity.  vvery 
other  kind  of  haopiness  is  only  accidental.  _sJL_snA5LXfiii- 
cjjtas  ssr  se  intellectual is  vfilde.84  Axtrroes'  happy  wan  is 
the  metaphysician.  The  ultiaate  perfection  of  the  rational 
soul  consists  in  a  icnowle  ge  of  the  speculative  sciences." 
And  Metaphysics  is  the  end  sn<i  perfection  of  all  the 
speculative  sciences  —  eju»  pronortlp  ad  Ueftl  est  pro- 

portly  flol*  1\   perfection^- 

Se  have  already  note  ;  that  Averroes  dssignates 
beatitude  as  something  divine,  ''e  finds  in  this  another 
reason  why  beatitude  nust  consist  in  speoulative  activity. 
It  mist  bs  oonesdsd,  he  argues,  that  'od  and  the  angels 
enjoy  a  noble  state  of  beatitude,  rnore  noble  than  that  of 
other  beings*   hat  activity  can  we  ascribe  to  thea   It 
is  evidently  derisive  to  say  that  they  possess  ths  virtue 
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of  justice,  ior  justice  does  not  obtain  exoept  among  those 
who  stake  business  transactions.   lnilarly  ve  nay  not  attri- 
bute to  thee  nets  of  courage,   for  that  would  imply  that 
they  can  »*»t  with  dangers  and  experience  fear,  that  they 
can  be  hindered  In  their  Intents.   ikewise  if  we  say  that 
tr;ey  possess  the  virtue  of  liberality  we  imply  that  they 
deal  with  money  and  coins.  And  if  we  say  that  they  are 
chaste,  what  is  this  but  Raking  praise  into  vltuoer&tion? 
For  they  experience  no  base  desires.   t  un&versalJtaCt  he 
goes  on,  quando  sutasatla  colleetae  fuerint  actiones  omnium 

virtu tu-a.  pateblt  iuod  ezigua  sunt,  neque  dif?na  did  ooseunt 

87 
de  ^eo  et  de  ftngells.     \   fup  e\c  sU.  *r\%   aftfeia  ,  e^  ftl 

angelorua  ,um  aaunt  in  exoellentla  suae  glorlae  specula tlo; 

What  does  man  know  in  this  state  of  bliss?  He 
knows,  first  of  all,  material  forms,  net  indeed  in  their 
natural  state  but  on  a  level  essentially  higher  than  that 

in  which  they  exist  in  nature,   "or  the  agent  intellect 

89 
elevates  them  to  this  exalted  level.     scondly,  in  t  is 

state  of  union  the  intellect  knows  itself,   -nd,  finally, 

it  knows  aU  frbflrapl  form***   This  knowledge  is  not 
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generable  or  corruptible,  t-y  simple  union  the  intellect 

knows  tha  first  agent,  knowa  all  secondary  agenta  and 

itself,  know*  also  actual  intelligiblea  abstracted  from 

amtter  by  the  agent  intellect .   hen  the  rati am. I  faculty 

is  rendered  an  inteileot  in  <.ct  it  assends  to  «b  aeslmlla- 

tlon  of  abstract  entities  ana  -noes  ita  own  being.  Than 

intellect,  intelligible,  and  intti*Uer.t  are  Identified 

and  reduced  to  unit/.   Ihe  three  become  one  in  being  and 

remain  threefold  yjLULAn  tilffBgeJlUffift' 

it  euaa  rational!  virtuti  acaiderit  ut  ait 
intelleetus  in  aotu,  ascendet  tunc  ad  aaalml- 
Aationea  rerun  abstractarum,  at  intalliget 
guya  ease,  quod  est  ftfftu  intelleetus.   t  tune 
relinquetur  suum  inteiiigibiie  ease  intulligene: 
et  etias>  lnteliectua,  intelligiblle,  at  lntelli- 
gena  erit  Ui:.e  unua  et  idea  in  hoc,  et  reducstur 
in  eeaeniian  gradua  lnteliectua  agentia.  Mam 
arit  tunc  intelllgena  lnteliectua  materialls,  raa 
intelleeta  eat  agenat  et  intelleetua  erit  in- 
tailectus  aatcrialie.   t  faftjg  §\ih\   WM  in  «18«. 

s\  trig  In  qiggaeiUgni»  * 

Tba  node  of  knowing  In  this  state  of  beatitude  is 
like  to  the  node  exercised  by  abetraot  entitles,  -hen  the 
intellect  knows  itaelf  it  naaaaa&rllir  bacomoa  the  agent 
intellect.   *o  know  themselves  in  this  way  is,  indeed,  a 
property  of  all  abstract  intelleeta.    Tha  relation 
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between  nan  and  the  agent  intellect  Is  elnil  r  to  the  rela- 
tion that  obtains  between  the  sun  and  the  sense  of  sight. 
Just  as  the  sun  gives  light  to  the  eye,  by  virtue  of  which 
light  the  eye  is  able  actually  to  see  the  sun  itself,  which 
is  the  ceuss  of  this  actual  vision  as  well  as  of  the  actual 
vision  of  colors,  so  the  agent  Intellect  brings  it  about 
that  the  intellect  sees  the  agent  intellect  itself  in  such 
a  way  es  to  beeoae  identified  with  it.y5 

Igitur  reoucuntur  osnio  haee,  flMM  frrte  sunt.  In 
ujUUt  quaado  sunt  in  uetu:  et  res  quae  erat  attrl- 
bjd£_££terl££  reducitur  ad.  test  utV?,nMn«   t  haeo 
est  actio  uuam  fecit  in  nos  intellectus  agent* ,  et 
hinc  voeatus  est  agens.   t  ^uando  quiden  ad  nunc 
oervenimus  gradua,  oogpleta  est  nostra  beatitudo.94 

This  beatitude  belongs  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  It  should  therefore  be  achieved  by  aost  old  aen 
before  they  die,  only,  however,  after  ouch  study  of  the 
speculative  sciences  and  of  aeornxs,  and  after  withdrawal 
fro*  supsrfluities  which  see*  to  be  necessities  but  really 
are  not.  it  saeas,  says  Avsrroee,  land  this  is  aost  sig- 
nificant inaaauch  as  it  illustrates  unequivocally  his 
constant  prsoooupation  with  the  antinomy  betwwan  intelli- 
gibility and  mattery  tlw  t  aost  man  should  arrive  at  this 
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perfection  when  the;  approach  departure  froa  this  vrorld: 

AMjjLiiMg  ?*rfectio  a»t  oBporita  pirfw«Uon«  wrpor«a«. 96 

Averroes  informs  us  that  - lfarabl  looked  forward 
to  this  sort  of  perfection  in  his  old  age,  that  when  nothing 
happened  he  called  this  doctrine  impossible,  foolish,  and 

an  old  wives'  tale.  H«  adds:  ,ed  est  solum  ut  nos  dixlaus, 

96 
non  autera  ut  diclt  vir  iste. 

Shile  thi  i  beatitude  should  be  the  ordinary  lot 

of  old  wen  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  some  attain 

this  state  necessarily,  -one  of  tha  individuals  of  the 

human  species  must  necessarily  achieve  perfection  in 

97 
speculation  and  other  nob^e  pursuits.    There  is  no  need 

to  remark  that  tills  observation  coincides  perfectly  with 
what  was  said  earlier  aeout  the  necessary  existence  of  at 
least  ons  philosopher. 

-hough  attainable  in  this  life,  beatitude  may  be 
intermittent,  out  any  such  temporary  intervals  of  separa- 
tion are  on^y  accidental  and  do  not  imply  any  substantial 
chance.  Mor  la  any  new  form  acquired  ay  virtue  of  such 

ag 

irregularities. 
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But  ho*  can  this  state  of  beatitude  bt  reconciled 
in  this  life  with  the  obvious  misfortunes  to  which  nan  is 
subject  so  long  as  he  lives!  Avarroes  teaches  that  as  a 
nan  learns  to  put  up  with  such  Misfortunes  he  aoproaches 
aore  closely  to  happiness,   w.ia  tolerance  of  misfortune 
dous  not  imply  a  loss  of  the  senss  of  sorrow,  but  accom- 
panies nobility  of  soul  and  magnanimity,   -hen  «e  learn 
to  control  the  affairs  of  this  life  we  will  enjoy  eeaseless 
felicity,  ior  then  all  our  actions  will  be  good  and  it  is 
the  good  ann  that  is  truly  wise,  the  nan,  namely,  who  has 
learned  to  endure  with  calm  toleration  ail  the  misfortunes 
to  which  he  is  subjected.   uch  a  nan  is  xifca  to  the 
circumspect  general  of  en  amy  who  makes  the  beat  of  every 
situation  in  every  hour.  He  is  like  the  skillful  cobbler 

who  makes  the  best  possible  shoes  out  of  the  leather  at 
9* 


less  i. 


t  cum  sic  sit,  tunc  non  erit  beetue  in  allqua 
horarum  miser  et  lnfelix;  sed  perseverabit 
epeetabilis  ens,  et  laudabiliter  se  habens 
quaovis  lrruant  super  ipsum  infortunia  irruwn- 
tia:  slout  dieitur  de  Job,  eui  sit  laus.   fceque 
etlam  erit  mutabille  cite,   ion  eni'i  est  ex 
illis,  qui  facile  felicitate  perautentur.   t 
non  solum  non  permutant  ipsum  ab  ea  Infortunia 
parvai  sed  neque  imnania  infertuniorum. 
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hile  Mrerroes  thus  maintains  that  beatitude  is 
possible  in  this  life,  and  while  the  beatitude  of  the  next 
life  seems  not  to  differ  substantially  from  this  beatitude, 
«  few  words  need  to  be  s&id  about  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death  and  its  beatitude.   N  propose  to  call  parti- 
culer  attention  to  ^verroes'  doctrine  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  ind  on  the  problem  of  individuality,  or  as  we 
would  now  call  it,  the  problem  of  personality. 

peaking  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  "verroee 
notes  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  after  the  ties  of  loses 
were  the  first  to  teach  a  doctrine  of  this  kind.  The  came 
doctrine,  hs  says,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gospels  of  the 
Christiana,  j-he  motive  which  prompted  the  founders  of 
religion  to  t remote  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was 
their  hope  that  it  would  excite  sen  to  lead  more  virtuous 
and  moral  lives  in  their  own  individual  interests.   verroee 
does  not  quarrel  with  such  motives*  But,  appealing  to 
Mristotls,  he  Insists  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  body  onee 
corrupted  to  return  to  life.  The  resuscitated  body  could 
only  belong,  to  tha  same  species  as  the  sorrupted  body.  It 
could  not  be  numerically  identical  with  it.101 
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lth  respect  to  "personal"  invaort&lity  Kenan 

sunarises  nvorroea*  position  as  follows: 

-'intellect  sotif  est  seul  imnsortelj  or 
1* intellect  aetlf  n'est  autre  chose  que  le 
raison  eossuns  da  I'husmnite*.  1'hunanlte'  seule 
est  done  sternelle.  ~*  providence  divine,  d.t 
le  woranentour,  a  accords  a  l'6tre  perissebls  la 
force  de  sa  reoroduire,  pour  le  consoler  et  lui 
donns  a  defeat  d' autre  cette  ospeee  d'imoor- 
talite. ...  Br  la  negation  d'i^wtorV.lite  «t  de 
la  resurrection,  la  doctrine  que  1' nomas  ns 
doit  sttendre  d'autre  reecetoense  uo  cells 
qu'll  trcuvfc  ici-baa  dans  sa  proprs  perfection, 
conetltuaient  le  renroche  principal  qm  las 
salatsura  ds  l'orthodoxle,  ^azsall  at  le 
^otecalieain,  opposaient  aux  nhllowoqftep. . . . 
Averroes  lui- seme  avalt  charohe  par  ce  tour  a 
conserver  un  aitsuleere  d'iiraortalite'.  Bf 
l'aae  e'talt  determines  st  individualisse  dans 
i'lndividu,  alls  r«  eorrospreit  nveo  lui  corns 
l'aleant  avec  le  fer.  a*  distinction  dee  indi- 
vidue  vient  ds  la  aatlere,  la  fora  au  contrnire 
est  consul  is  a  pluslsurs.   ur,  es  qui  fait  la 
permnenoe,  e'est  la  forme  et  nor.  la  natiere. 
La.   forae  donne  le  nom  aux  choaeaj  uns  bachs  sans 
tranchant  n'eat  plus  uns  haoho,  main  du  far. 

9St  a  eu  lessen  t  par  abus  qu'un  corps  mort  psut 
e'&ppeler  honme.   x>nc,  sn  tant  ;ue  plurallse', 
I'lndividu  disparait;  aais  an  tant  qua  repre- 
s en tant  u  type,  e'est-a-dlre  en  tant  qu'nppar- 
tenant  a  une  eepece,  11  eat  ianortsl.'  - 

lsoussin«-  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 

apecies  and  the  corruptibility  of  individuals  in  direct 

relation  to  baatitude,  Averroes  hiaself  said:   t.  u until  up 

■PSClea  hosilnua  tiroorla.  asrfioltur  aaas  elus.  et  nervanlt 
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fslicltaa  olus  01  oo—u;ilcationo  socclol  universalis.   Ideo 

dtitrlM  wAymliff  *9\  nggtas^rift  in  +w  saoojis  propriao, 

a  ar«  not  to  sup jobs,  however,  that  tha  human 
species  la  tin   exception,  that  tha  apaaiaa  "humanity"  alone 
arrives  at  this  state  of  eternal  life  and  beatitude.   or, 
says  >iverroee,  it  in  the  2 1  vine  intention  that  ail  generi- 
cs lly  eternal  fanes  should  as  u  iversals  ascend  ad,  forma* 
unas  nusero.  that  each  and  every  form  should  achieve  the 
noble  end  conforming  to  its  particular  nature,  that  nothing 
belonging  to  its  essence  should  be  denied  it.  Itaque  enti- 
bus,  quae  in  ipsorum  natura  non  habent  nisi  ut  sint  in  hac 
essentia  diwinutn ,  ut  bruta  animalia,  erit  nossiblle  habere 
in  selpsis  virtutes  z*r   quas  In  fine  ascendent  ad  tales) 
onrfeotionsa  uualls  sat  srlml  entla  siwpllciter.  The  first 
simple  being  is  irst  btecause  it  has  itse-i  frors  the  first, 
prlmuw  prime  habult  eowstlpsum.  and  not  from  an  anteeedent 
cause,  whatever  is  after  this  first  bsing  rsesivas  its 
being  by  virtue  of  the  first.  This  is  the  being  in  whieh 
we  find  the  first  conjunction  of  t>rims  matter  and  prise  fora. 
Hsrs  also  is  found  a  disposition  of  receptivity  toward  other 
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forns,  a  disposition  grants;:  to  It  by  tho  first  bain*.  Hut 
even  to  ths  neterial  forns  has  boon  conceaed  the  gross  that 
In  the  end  they  "soy  become  completely  abstract  for«s.lc* 

Ths  law  of  ascent  is  universal,   it  applies  not 
only  to  »en  and  the  other  species  of  anlmls.  It  extends 
down  Into  the  field  f  inanimate  forms,  l'hess  inanimate 
forms  are  destined  to  under /.o  a  "persutatlon"  that  will 
elevate  then  to  a  higher  level,  hi  this  level  they  shall 
know  themselves  —  ooaprehsndimus  unura  ens  >ersutari  a  gradu 
ad  gradus,  ut  est  permutatlo  forme rum  lnanimatarum  ad  Id, 
quod  oomprehendant  selpi;as,  st  gunt  formes  intolleotualea.10* 

Thus  tie  ultimate  issue  of  Awerroes'  metaphysics 
of  knowing  h£s  revealed  itself.  The  heavenly  world  is  a 
world  of  abstract  essences,  essences  liberated  fror.  natter 
and  therefore  endowed  with  Intelligence  end  intelligibility. 
If  some  sort  of  fitter  is  to  be  posited  In  this  world,  It 
is  natter  only  by  equivocation.  The  world  of  essences,  the 
world  of  universale,  the  world  stripped  of  Individuality, 
which  arises  from  natter,  this  world  is  the  world  of  in- 
tellect, t*c  world  of  trie  life  an^t  of  beatitude.  That 
Avar roes  ha*  fallen  headlong  into  the  very  latoni::u  which 
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he  took  such  desperate  pains  to  escape  appears  to  me  obvious. 

blessed  and  beatified  man,  or  rather  humanity,  Is 
ultimately  to  find  itself  in  the  ordered  company  of  the 
world  of  intelligibility.  Hence  to  complete  our  eceount  of 
v arrows'  th«sory  of  beatitude  it  will  be  necessary  to  indi- 
cate briefly  the  position  man  is  to  occupy  in  th&t  *orld  of 
ssssnces,  to  locate,  in  other  words,  the  agent  intellect  into 
which  individual  men  are  In  the  end   to  be  absorbed  and  in 
which  they  are  to  lose  their  identity. 

ettil  on  thle  point  is  Impossible.   Iior  will  it 
be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  reproduce  the  elaborate 
sections  devoted  by  iv*rro<*s  to  the  celestial  world. lu6 
1  shall  eontent  myself  with  a  presentation  of  the  bare 
essentials  of  1Mb  aspect  of  Averroee'  thought. 

i-.ecordir.ft  to  -  verrots  all  belnrc  any  be  divided 
into  three  kinds  of  species.  J  iret  there  are  lowest  matter 
and  those  things  generated  from  it.  This  degree  is  most 
ignoble  both  es  to  degree  and  as  to  place.  In  a  higher 
place  and  above  this  level  is  the  species  of  spherical 
wCulea.  These  tonus  are  fixed  and  their  matter  is  stable. 
Hatter  and  form,  generation  and  corruption,  may  be  predicated 
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of  then  oniy  equivocally.   Above  this  level  la  one  other, 
the  suprene  and  glorious  levei  of  abstract  intellects, 
abacus  auoremus  et  ttlorioBus.  aul  vocatnr  sradus  intellectw 
abstractorum,.  These  are  the  true  onas  which  give  perfection 
and  which  do  not  esdst  in  a  subject,  g,X  yore  SW\   lormae 
^»R\es  perfection^,  flW  faaltfPtM  in  subject,*107  «hsn  we 
speak  of  the  ascent  of  the  soul,  adds  averroes,  we  mean  its 
union  with  one  of  these  abstract  intellects,  ideo.  eua  dlcl- 
tur  de  aaima  ,uad  ascandlt.  inteliUltur  conlunctlo  eius  ctss 
alj^o  lRtel^ectwa?  abatractqrMtil*  *»*  thia  contemplative 
union  with  an  essence  of  this  kind,  consists  ultimate  beati- 
t»de.10» 

The  relation  between  the  abstract  forms  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  aescribed  as  similar  to  the  relation 
between  form  and  matter.  Vhis  similarity,  however,  consists 
wholly  in  the  attribute  of  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the 
heavenly  body  which  is  actualized  by  the  separated  form.  9 
The  heavenly  bodies  themeelvss  are  not  generable  nor  are 
they  corruptible.  They  are  simple  bodies,  themselves  not 
composed  of  matter  and  rorm.iiu    lie  the  movement  of  these 
heavenly  boaies  is  in  1,-eo.  it  is  not  limited  by  time,  and 
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since  the  movement  is  sternal,  without  beginning  or  end, 
the  eternally  moving  soul  er-n  be  neither  ti  body  nor  in  a 
body.     «ow  inasmuch  a*  these  bodies  are  animated  by  sub- 
staneee  separated  from  their  subjects,  each  of  the*  oust  be 
a  distinct  speeles.  «ny  second  member  of  such  n  npeoiee 
would  be  superfluoue  and  otiose,  Just  as  it  would  be  otiose 
for  one  sailor  to  have  two  ships  at  the  same  tine,  or  for 
an  artisan  to  have  more  than  one  instrument  of  a  kind.  l2 
Xapossibile  est  quod  unicus  motor  in  numero  sit  duorura 
corpora*  divereorua  in  numero.   t  ideo  artlfsx  non  utitur 
plus  uno  instrumento,  cu»  ab  eo  non  provenlat  nisi  una 
actio.113 

The  heavenly  bodies,  then,  covin*  eternally  with 
a  perfect  motion,  possible  because  circular,    are  truly 
living  bodies  —  corpus  coeleste  vlvua  oer  se.  This  motion 
is  in  the  order  of  final  causality  and  a  heavenly  body 
■eves  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  per  se, 
living  but  also  per  se  appotcny.   urther,  the  heavenly 
body  is  not  liks  man,  Iptsllirens  ner  partem.  It  is 
Inteillgens  per  »•«     Through  the  me  lum  of  desire  the 
abstract  intelligence  transmutes  the  particular  body  with 
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which  it  la  associated  into  an  eternally  intelligent  and 
living  body.116 

But  where  exactly  are  we  to  locate  Man  in  the 

8uboruin<i'«.<Ki  chain  of  intelligent  aovera  which  under  the 

117 
iirst  cause  constitutes  that  sublime  voricii 

urroee  has  euamariaed  the  structure  of  hla  coa- 

megony  in  a  passa&e  of  his  «  oitomea  in  llbros  Vteohvaleao. 

The  mover  ai   the  sphere  of  the  stars  is  orders;,  by  the  first 

principle.  This  sever  in  turn  oruers  the  form  of  the  sphere 

of  etars  as  well  as  tne  mover  of  the  sphere  of  atum.   he 

sover  of  aturn  orders  the  soul  of  the  planet  and  the  Mover 

of  Jupiter.  *=nd  so  the  hierarchy  of  movers  is  described 

down  through  sers,  Venus,  Mercury,  etc.,  until  we  arrive  at 

the  aooa.  -r.tdleotus  autom  aaens  ordlnatur  ax  ultimo  horua 

in  vruine.  ft,  iionewtf  X^twt  out  ■wWrtw  trfalf  M»at.118 

in  general,  it  may  be  said,  i  think,  that  verroea' 
theory  of  beatitude  is  in  the  line  of  hia  Arabian  predecessors, 
in  fast,  it  is  almeet  true  that  the  very  external  shape  in 
which  the  Arabian  philosophical  notions  on  beatitude  found 
expression  tives  a  fair  picture  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Alkinol,  it  sill  be  remembers-,  initiated  among  the 
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Arabians  *  rather  strange  and  somewhat  eospiieated  noetic 
Alfarabi,  enlarging  upon  this  theory  of  cognition,  linked 
it  with  beatitude,  in  Avlcenna  this  association  Is  main* 
twined.   fettered  throughout  hie  writings  may  be  found  a 
veil-rounded  theory  of  beatitude,  one  that  deals  with  nil 
the  essential  problems  of  that  subject  as  well  as  with  its 
relational  bearings  on  the  whole  of  life  and  thought. 
Algazel  summarised  this  doctrine,  not  indeed  in  a  sepamte 
treatise,  but  in  one  place.  •  -ith  tverroes  appears  a  dis- 
tinct treatise,  t  e  animao  beatitu.dinj,. 

The  work  of  the  great  Commentator  is  in  the  main 
a  sincere  effort  to  present  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  with 
ainute  exactness.   Opposition  to  the  uutakelllmin,  espe- 
cially to  "that  renegade  from  philosophy,"  Algaael,  and  to 
thr  philosophers,  too,  can  almost  always  be  recognised  as 
arising  out  of  a  desire  to  defend  Aristotle  against  any 
compromise  whatever.   hen,  for  example,  Aver roes  criti- 
cises avieenna  and  other  moderns,  he  aoeusee  them  of  laying 
aside  the  text  of  Aristotle  In  fawor  of  commentaries  on 
that  text.  This,  he  says,  is  the  mistake  of  the  moderns, 
a  mistake  'hich,  he  admits,  he  made  himself  for  a  long  time. 
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This  error  of  using  commentaries  rather  than  the  original 
text,  he  sdds,  is  particularly  made  with  regard  to  the 
->a   onitta.  a  work  which  moderns  deem  unintelligible. 
Avioenna  is  aooused  of  iaitat     istotle  only  in  dialec- 
tics and  hence  of  going  astray  in  other  fields,  especially 
in  metaphysics.    \   ftoo,  ^ulg  ineoenit  uuaal  a  as.119 

But  in  spits  of  ftverroes*  opposition  to  his  pre- 
dceessors  and  in  spite  of  hie  efforts  to  he  true  to 
»ristotle,  his  thought  was  conditioned  by  ^lfarabi, 
*vicenna,  and  Algasel.   hen  *verroes  looks  at  rietotle 
he  finds  an  Aristotle  linked  with  the  problems  and  pseudo- 
probiemc  of  a  long  line  of  neo-pl&tonists  eeger  to  be 
eristotelians  without  eeesing  to  be  neo-platonists.  The 
influence  of  these  forerunners  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  sphere  of  cosmology  and  clearer  still  in  psychology. 
Tne  influence  in  these  two  fields  is  consequently  deter- 
minate aa  regards  the  theory  of  beatitude. 

hiie  the  general  scheme  of  the  averroist  theory 
of  beatitude  follows  cloccly  the  lines  of  that  of  the 
earlier  Arabians,  there  p. re  peculiarities  and  modifica- 
tion*,  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  among  them 
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is  the  doctrine  that  nut  only  th«  a^ent  intelligence  but 
also  the  aos.ible  intellect  in  separate,  eternal.  Mi  one 
for  all  men. 

Thus  the  enduring  .ueetlon  about  distinct  indivi- 
dual beatitude  for  man  i*  finally  answered  in  the  negative. 
Not  the  individuals  of  the  human  species  but  the  species 
aa  such  is  to  enjoy  sternal  happiness.  Another  important 
point  on  which  ^verroea  differs  from  his  Jtrebian  prede- 
eeesors  isv  strangely  enough,  his  inslstencs  that  the 
intellectual  nativity  in  which  beatitude  consists  la  a 
proper  activity  of  man.  The  summit  of  speculative  activity 
ie  exercised  in  two  modes,  one  eternal,  the  other  corrupt- 
ible,  ihue  before  death  each  man  exercises  his  own  proper 
intellectual  functions.   >fter  dsnth  this  node  of  operation 
dieappears  whlla  the  other  remains.  Cones, uently  the  will 
doss  not  exercise  so  predominant  a  role  in  vermes*  theory 
as  in  that  of  vic«»ina.  (  onae  jiifintly,  too,  verroen  never 
deserlbes  perfect  intellection  an  an  emanation  into  the 
eoul  from  the  agent  intelligence. 

tout  in  spite  of  thess  differences,  and  in  spite 
of  hie  efkorta  to  stuer  clear  of  Plato,  verroen  aenms  to 
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have  gone  farther  even  that  -lato  on  the  pletonic  road, 
tor  there  is  after  all  lit  ie  difference  between  a  theory 
that  explains  the  knowledge,  and  consequently  the  beatitude 
of  individual  human  beings,  in  terms  of  a  world  of  separated 
idsast  and  a  theory  that  posits  one  separated  substance, 

. viJes  it  with  a  oosnologlcel  setting,  and  makes  it  alone 
responsible  for  our  thought.   .11  the  Arabians  went  this  far. 
Plato's  ldsaa  they  substituted  a  separated  substance,  an 
agent  intelligence.  Vi.ia  intelligence  beenne  the  )rinoiol* 
and  end  of  human  activity,  /-vermes  went  farther  still, 
jot  only  is  human  knowledge  or  intellect  one  and  eternal  on 
the  side  of  actuality;  it  is  one  and  eternal  on  the  side  of 
potentiality  an  well.   Mr  verroes  human  knowledge  is  an 
sternal  substance  oomoose  '  of  two  eternal  metaphysical 
elements,  the  agent  and  possibls  intellects.  Hunan  know- 
ledge is  multiple,  that  is,  multiplied  aucording  to  tha 
number  of  individual  subjects,  only  accidentally.  The 
imagination,  distinct  for  each  man,  accounts  for  this 
multiplicity,  i'ut  the  imagination  is  Kenerabl*  and 
corruptible,  and  whan  it  is  corrupted  individual  knowledge 
c^'f.:  to  ....  .  ■■•*■.    ir.toiittctfi  "I  Individual  MM   n  Co: 
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•varroaa  tha  transient  aod&litiaa  of  an  etarnal  subatanea. 
And  aince  beatitude  la  eald  to  oonalst  In  knowledge,   indivi- 
dual b>  atituda  ia  almpljr  non-exiatent.     Beatitude,   than,   la 
tha  baatibuda  of  tha  apeeiea,  ;uan.     Beatitude  la  the  thought, 
tha  proper  activity ,  of  a  unique,  subalatant,  agent  intellect. 
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JUL- a   -^'A.A-K 

it  is  not  my  purpess  to  preeent  in  this  chapter  t 
detailed  treatment  of  the  notion  of  beatitude  in  the  Chris- 
tian est  from  evangelical  tl-  es  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  let  sor.e  background,  upon  which  nay  be 
projected  the  Arabian  theories  studied  In  tl.a  first  part 
of  this  thesis,  must  be  provided,  ^nly  oo  can  Contrasts 
appear.  a  presentation  of  the  ejfr.tu.ff  tt^ftflUuniM  of  the 

-Mtian  notion  of  beatituue  in  the  early  Middle  *ges,  a 
survey  of  its  general  characteristics,  that  in  all  I  here 
propose. 


169 
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ve  selected  three  representatives  from  among 
christian  writers  to  guide  me  in  thie  endeavor:   nugustins, 
feoethius,  and  Feter  "omburd.     ihe  choice  in  nut  haphazard. 
Augustine  «as  selected  because,  as  everyone  knows,  his 
Influence  on  the  scholastics  was   incalculable  and  hie 
synthesis  of  earlier  thought  maeterly.     Boethlus  could 
not  be  passed  over  because  he  is  the  omy  t-hristien  writer 
to  have  examine..'  the  problea  of  beatitude  from  a  purely 
philosophical   noint  of  view  prior  to  the  a  e  of  echo last! - 
eisa.       lnally,     eter  <«o*burd  rl>,ures  in  thie  survey 
because  of  the  authority   that  was  to  be  accredited  to  his 
■aentenaes  and  because  he  provides  precisely  what  wc  are  in 
search  of,  the  llfltu*  m»Uwni*  wtfaUeUttanlB  «*  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

Oae  sdgnt  well  write  a  biography  of  IV  Aufustins 
entitled  "n   Jeareh  for  happiness.'     His  surrender  to  sensual 
pleasure  ae  a  young  on,  his  aviulty  for  fans  as  a  professor, 
his  Hsrious  sserch  for  truth,  and,  after  his  conversion,  his 
tirsless  pursuit  of    -od,  what  wore  these  but  the  evtremest 
efforts  of  a  restless  heart  to  find  the  reet  of  beatitude? 
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The  achool  of  Ufa  leri  ft.  Augustine  to  conclude; 

*as  axsp,  aUftf  aunt  ttulfru?  trwntiUB  fit.  ftUga  qyim»  uttn- 
dw*i  nU»a  *m&c  fruuntMr  et  u.Vjnturi U1m  u»4bu,»  frucnftia 

est  htttm  nos  faciunt.   This  division  of  reality  is  com- 
parable to  ths  categorical  division  of  Aristotle.  The 
beings  we  enjoy  sake  us  happyt  those  which  we  use  lead  us 
to  happiness.  The  rather,  Son,  and  Holy  "host  ure  the 
objects  of  this  joy.;   The  world  and  all  creatures  are 
instruments  for  arriving  at  this  joy.3  Men  and  the  angels 
are  the  beings  quae  fruuntur  *t  utuntur.4  SI  ealsi  propter 

■a.  fruUwr  Wi  it  pr9PV?r  allud.  utlmr  to»6    ?i»  »c*ns 

we  use  to  arrive  at  thie  beatitude  are  the  virtues. 

As  Oardeil  haa  well  said:  "flinsi  la  theologie, 
l'aagelologle,  la  physique,  1* anthropologic,  la  Morale 
auguetinienne  reeoivent  leur  determination  auprftse  et  leur 

prlncipe  de  syetenatlsation  de  l'idee  da  bonheur,  concua 

?7 
coaaM  ne  foment  Mii"un  avec  cells  de  jouiasanee,  frul. 

in  what,  lor  t.  Augustine,  does  happiness  con- 
sist? His  answsr  is  that  ths  man  without  need  Is  the 
happy  bsb.   io  be  happy  is  to  be  without  neoJ,  and  that 
is  to  be  wise.   TRO  ufftlUf)  tit o  n*hM  Ml  ftlXud  UUrVl  mn 
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If  you  ask,  continues  the 
biahoD  of  Hippo,  what  is  wisdom.'  what  la  the  Meaning  of 
wisdom?  I  answer  that  it  is  nothing  Alee  than  a  weaeure  of 
the  nind,  a  modus  an lml.  preventing  it  from  -olng  to  exdess 

Sj 

and  from  being  dredged  downward  from  ita  proper  fulineaH. 

"v-'eet  un  fait  capital,  remarks  iison,  "pour  1' intelligence 

de  l'aufruetinisne,  jue  la  aagesse,  objat  de  la  philosophic, 

se  soit  tou jours  con fondue  pour  iui  avee  la  beatitude." 

But  the  wisdom  of  which  - 1.  Augustine  speaks  is 

not  *holly  an  affair  of  intellect,  it  ie  in  his  own  words 

a  modua  anltnl.  a  measure  or  balance  which  prevents  the  soul 

from  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure  and  the  excesses  of 

ambition,  which  pressrves  the  soul  from  the  wretchedness 

of  sorrow,  cupidity,  and  fear.    Habet  ergo  modum  euumf 

1? 

la  est  nml»nU*Mi  uulrtjuia  frmtvi  tat- 

ihis  wisdom  is,  however,  related  inme  lately  to 
the  wisdom  of  tiod,  the  ord  of  ~ou.   e  h»vs  it  on  divine 
authority,  says  Kugustlne,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
Wisdom  of  Qud.   And  this  wisdom  is  to  bs  Identified  with 
truth,   ror  the  .on  of  Uod  Himself  said,  1  am  the  truth.13 
Now  truth  proceeds  from  the  supreme  measure,  namely  the 
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father,  who  alona  la  without     ather.       ulsnuls  ltrltur  ad 

j«r  TBrlWtm  ihwU,  \mvn§,  sat*    m*  nt>\ 

All  nan  seek  happiness,  ^ome  wish  to  rejoice  in 
»odt  end  the;  seek  true  happiness.    if  we  ask  any  man 
whether  he  would  rather  rejoice  in  truth  than  in  falsehood, 
he  will  say  without  hesitation  that  he  wishes  to  be  happy 
in  truth,  for  the  happy  life  Is  joy  in  truth.  Hoe  sat 

mwUmw  da  te  u»<?;  mi  vtrltftg  «f.  "fni  iUtfaliwttfl  sea. 

sajus  fttojej  mos,at  "tHf  BffiH.16 

All  man  desire  this  happy  life,  the  only  happy 

17 
life,  joy  in  the  truth.    lantemplation  of  the  truth  is 

then,  for  l%«  tuguatlne,  a  necessary  condition  for  beati- 
tude. But  this  very  conteeplation  must  contain  an  element 
of  lows,   -hat  is  the  joy  of  happiness  but  the  possession 
of  what  we  lows  J    Knowledge  and  lowe  are  not  mutually 

19 

exclusive.     They  are  complimentary.  o  true  is  this 

that     t.    .upustine's  notion  of  beatitude  may  be  said  to 
turn  about  two  scriptural  texts,  one  from  It*  John:    fpf 

toil  1»  «t»rnnl  lift*  yhnt  urn  m  tnat  ttttt.  tht  only 

true  iod.  and  Jesus  Christ,  wh 
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other  from  it.  Matthew,  Thou  shaU  lowc  the  i«>rd  thy  uod 
■Uh  tto  whole  heart.  and  with  ttur  whole  aoul.  and  wl^h,  %\[f 
ghplq  mind. 

True  beatitude  can  be  found  only  in  the  next  life. 
Mature  cannot  be  fully  blessed  until  it  attains  what  it 
seeks.  And  what  is  sought  is  not  attained  until  its  possess- 
ion is  eternally  assured.  Tune  ji^ur  beata  erlt.  ^uanflo 
externa  orlt.?g  The  loving  search  for  truth  in  this  life  is 
rewarded  in  the  next  by  eternal  union  with  and  possession  of 
ths  highest  good,  Qod.H3 

t.  Augustine's  theory  of  bsatltuds,  and  this  is 
true  of  ths  Fathers  in  general,  rasy  be  characterized  by 
three  outstanding  features.  1;  Ths  qusstion  of  beatitude 
is  generally  discussed  in  an  cschato log leal  context. 

Treatisss  or  texts  dealing  with  beatitude  are  frequently 
little  sere  than  paraphraaee  of  the  scriptures.  The  latter 
are  always  generously  ussd.  3;  ^ystsaatie  efforts  aiming 
at  precise  and  neoeeeary  definitions  are  wanting,  and  no 
eerloue  effort  is  nads  to  ssgregate  the  data  of  faith  from 
the  truths  di  eovsrable  by  unaided  human  reason.2* 
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u>  ««  to  suppose  that  the  patristic  spirit 

endured  uninterrupted  into  the  twelfth  century  •'  But  for 

Boethius  it  did.   o  disparate  are  his  works,  so  sharply 

divideu  into  two  classes,  the  one  theological,  the  other 

philosophical,  that  sons  scholars  are  inclined  to  disavow 

the  authenticity  of  the  theological  tractaten  and  -wsn  to 

conclude  th-^t  i oethiua  was  a  pagan.   uch  a  thesis  in  no 

longor  tenable,  both  the  theological  tractates  ond  the 

urn   eonanlatlone  nhilosophlee  belonr  to  noethlus.  !   How 

dees  boethius  handle  beatitude  in  his  theological  works  I 

And,  ewre  interentlrg,  how  is  this  question  treated  in  the 

„*   eoaaalatlone  1     Ihe  j,e  fjjf  wBitwUftfl  closes  with  a 

passage  devoted  to  beatitude.  Ihe  text  Is  as  follows: 

"Therefore  ia  that  heavenly  instruction 
spread  throughout  the  world,  the  peoples  are 
knit  together,  churches  are  founded,  nndt 
filling  the  broad  earth,  one  body  formed, 
whose  head,  even  ohrlst,  ascended  into  heaven 
in  order  thut  the  members  wir.t.t  of  neeessity 
follow  ehsre  the  Head  was  gone,  'thus  this 
teaching  both  inspirss  tnie  present  11 
good  works,  end  promises  that  in  the  end  of 
the  age  our  bodies  shall  riss  incorruptible 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  the  enc  that  he 
who  has  lived  well  on  earth  by  uod'm  gift 
should  be  altogether  blesssd  in  thi.t  resurr- 
ection, but  he  who  has  lived  amiss  should, 
with  the  gift  t»f  resurrection  enter         r  . 
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this  la  a  firm  principle  of  our  reiicion, 
to  believe  not  cniy  thf-t  ^en'a  souls  do  not 
nerinh,  but  that  their  vary  bodies,  which  the 
coming  of  aeath  had  d  stroye*  ,  recover  their 
first  aetata  by  the  blis.-  that  is  to  be.... 

. ,  therefore,  that  th«  faithful  now  expeot 
is  th-.t  the  end  of  the  world  r-ill  come,  that 

xi  corruptible  things  shell  pass  away,  that 
swa  ~hr.il  rise  to  future  Judgment,  that  each 
shall  receive  reward  a        Ul  his  deserts 
and  ablae  in  the  lot  assigned  to  hi~  for  ever 
and  for  aye;  •  nd  the  sole  reward  of  blins  will 
be  the  contemplation  of  the  ilrsighty,  so  far, 
that  is,  as  the  creature  nay      on  the 

rector,  to  the  end  that  the  number  of  the 
angels  nay  be  Made  up  from  these  and  the 
heavenly  city  filled  where  the  Virgin'*,  "on 
is  -  ins'  end  where  there  will  be  everlt  sting 
joy,  dellsht,  food,  labour,  una   unending 
prnlae  of  the  v  reator. 

There  is  oni>  one  other  passage  on  beatitude  in 

Boethliis*  theological  tractates,  namely,  in  the  Contra 

utiohen.        9   of  the  resurrection,  Boethius  says: 

"which  state,  moreover,  our  i*ord  Jesus  uhrist  dmoelf 

taught  us  to  desire  in  our  prayerB,  asking  that  tils  will 

be  dons  as  in  heaven  so  on   earth,  and  that  -is  klngdoa 

costs,  and  that  ho  way  deliver  us  front  evil.   <>r  nil  these 

things  are  sought  in  prayer  by  those  members  of  the  human 

family  who  rl  htly  oelleve  and  who  are  destlnsd  to  undergo 

ths  most  bless*  chants  of  al  . 
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Before  turning  to  the  ^e  consolatione  to  complete 
this  sketch  of  Uoethius'  notion  of  beatitude  we  nay  note 
that  the  only  two  passages  in  the  theological  tractates  on 
thle  subject  are  entirely  devoid  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion, both  are  siaple  statements  of  the  faith  as  regards 
sternal  happinsss.  oeatituds  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  immortality  of  tne  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  final  Judgment,  reward  and  punishment,  that  Is 
to  say  in  an  csehatologleal  setting. 

Ihe  third  book  cf  the  .e  oongoir.Uone  ralpht  *eli 
be  entitled  ve  beatlt^d^ne.  Mithough  the  entire  wort  deals 
wiU       eslion  of  human  happiness,  the  third  book  is 
devoted  explicitly  to  this  nrobxem  while  the  others  deal 
rather  with  allied  problems  such  as  liberty,  chan« e,  fate, 
knowlsdge,  etc.,  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  study 
ot  beatitude,   sections  of  prose  and  verBe  succeed  eaeh 
other  in  which  the  author  alternates  close  logical  disser- 
tations with  flights  of  poetrjf.  In  fast  this  book,  on 
which  the  scholastics,  part  cui  rij     t.  ihomaa,  wars  to 
draw  so  hsavily  in  their  discussions  of  bet  tltude,  cannot 
be  analyzsd  without  spoiling  it  as  a  masterpiece,   the 
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leading  ideas  need  to  be  inoieeted,  however. *8 

Boethiue  defines  beatitude  as  ftaluj  wQIwrUB 
—iiyi  flttllff',»-tiB"*  nerfeetue.  ■  Darf«et  state  comprising 
the  totality  or  all  goods.  ;'   Hs  ape ;  ks  of  It  as  the 
chiefest  /toed  whinh  leaves  nothing  else  to  be  desired,  as 
the,       hlch  contains  within  Itself  whatsoever  Is  go 
Men's  minds  naturally  desire  wh«t  is  truly  good.  But  error 
withdraws  sows  of  them  Into  seeking  ml*  x   only  falsely 
appears  to  be  good.  Hencs  some  men  see*  riohes,  others 
honor,  others  power,  othors;  glory,  others  pleasure. * 
noethiu8  then  proeee  s  to  show  In  turn  how  happiness  cannot 
consist  in  any  one  or  even  in  all  of  these  coe*>l; 

wealth  cannot  be  nan' a  beatitude  for  Ite  vnry 
accumulation  inoreasee  the  craving  for  wore.  Thus,  rather 
than  satisfy  our  deelres  It  increases  thaw.21   ft  to  dig- 
nities, thuy  are  easily  defiled  with  the  infection  or  the 
wicked,  their  worth  decay. i  with  the  change  of  tl-ie,  they 
re  even  regarded  by  aoiee  nations  M  ©ontunotiblo.  ' 
'ewer  makee  ite  possessors  fear,  makes  them  insecure, 
and  when  lost  makes  enemies  of  former  friends. 3a 
ie  often  deceitful  and  dlehoneet.  '     'illy.  haooineee 
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t  be  found  in  bodily  plaasurs.   tieh  pleasure  ends 
in  sadness,  .id  happiness  consist  la  it,  then  beasts 
soulti  ue  oallsd  happy.  Uten  sunmarlKss: 

"Out  of  which  we  may  uriofly  coileet  this  sun;  that 

» 
these  Roods  which  cmi  neither  par  orn  what  they  iroraisa, 

nor  are  perfect  by  hawi  i«  all  th;  I     )odv  do  nelt» 

as  so  sajty  paths,  lead  «en  to  ?ia<>  ine*.  ,  nor  oaks  stsn 

happy  of  tnaswelwes. n3*  *hey  do  not  satisfy  the  defini- 


tion of  beatituds  with  wh.oh  we  start*  ,  nee  on 

The  very  dlseusslon  of  false  felicity  provides 

tne  introduction  to  a  proof  for  th«  existence  of  a  true 

38 
bsatltuoe.    Hii  cannot  be  denied,  '  uoethius  er  uo«, 

M  there  is  sons  such  thine  extant  which  is  as  it  were 

the  fountain  of  all  goodness.   or  all  that  is  said  to  ue 

imperfect  la  so  tameo  for  the  want  it  hath  of  perfection. 

ahanes  it  foiloweth  that  if  in  any  kind  we  iini  sonathi 

iaoerfect,  there  muni  nee  a  be  something  perfect  alao  in 

the  sans  Kind.   or  if  ws  tana  away  par  fasti  en  ws  cannot 

so  much  as  dswlee  how  there  should  be  any  imperfect!.  . 

.  the  nature  of  things  beftan  not  from  that  which  is 
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defective  and  not  complete,  but,  proceeding  from  entire  »  nd 
absolute,  falleth  Into  that  which  in  extrer-.e  rr.d  enfeebled, 
but  if,  as  w«  showed  before,  there  be  a  eertain  imperfect 
felicity  of  frail  goods,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  fore 
is  sows  solid  nd  perfect  hRopiness  also."    This  perfect 
beatitude  is  then  identified  with  t*od,      M  is  said  to 
demonstrate  tn-  t  od  is  perfectly  |Mi«  If  He  were  not, 
then  there  would  be  something  better  than  >od,  and  having 
perfect  goodness.  Manes,  lsst  our  reasoning  hnve  no  end, 
we  must  confers  that  od  is  sovereign  and  perfect  goodness. 
And  so,  since  we  hnve  already  concluded  thot  oerfect  good- 
ness is  true  hapuinsse,  we  must  agree  that  true  hepplnese 
ie  to  be  found  in  -od.    Bod  in  the  good  which  all  things 
seek  as  their  end.   od  and  happiness  are  ons.  * 

This  summary  of  Uoethlue*  discussion  of  beatitude 
in  the  we  consolations  reveals  at  once  the  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  treatment  given  it  in  this  -ork  ano  that 
which  we  found  earlier  in  the  ;  e  fide  catholic*,  and  the 
Contra  utichen.  The  one  is  an  outline  of   the  Christian 
faith;  the  other  is  a  philosophical  analysis  making  no 
appeel  whatever  to  revealed  tr.it  .     inn&af  In  thie 
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latter  with  the  definition  of  beatitude,  the  philosopher 
proeeeda  by  a  pro  we  of  elimination,  and  in  fu  ction  of 
his  definition,  to  i  incour.t  one  after  the  other  the  claims 
of  wealth,  honor,  power,  glory,  and  pleasure  to  satisfy 
nan's  desire  for  happiness,  i'tucing  thess  imperfect  forms 
of  fsiic.ty  and  goodness  for  a  starting  point,  he  goes  on 
to  demonstrate  that  absolute  cood  and  therefore  absolute 
beatitude  must  exist,   this  absolute  good  and  beatitude  is 
then  identified  with  Uod.  It  may  be  worth  noting  in  eon- 
elusion  that  the  most  accurate  determination  of  the  essence 
of  beatitude,  objectively  speaking,  is  found  in  the  philo- 
sophieal  treatise  —  YtTM  JFlXUT  bqaUtUtilnta  1ft 


A*2 

dtp  tit—  tilt  neeesse  est.         The  most  accurate  deternina- 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  of  subjective  beatitude  is  fot. 
in  a  theological  treatise  —  nrnflttlwi  bw»UVu41nlf  oontM- 


Vfclle  the  tre&t-nont  beatitude  receives  in  the 
theological  tractates  is  patriotic  in  tons,  that  of  the 
>.e  cor.solatlone  lacks  ano  swsn  runs  contrary   to  every 
feature  earlier  ascribed  to  texta  from  the  'athere.     The 
Je  oonanlfttiane  is  not  conce rne     with  eschatology. 
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crip turn 1  texts  are  nowhere  introduced.   very where  the 
effort  in  cieariy  one  of  reason  In  aaarch  of  definition 
and  demonstration. 

e  might  suppose  that  this  treatment  of  beatitude, 
so  novel  in  unriatian  .literature,  should  exercise  consider* 
able  influence  on  subsequent  treatises  on  beatitude  in  the 
. etian  est.  but  despite  the  popularity  of  the  ^e  oon- 
go^atlona  .'<urin^  the  centuries  which  separate  boethius  fro* 
the  seholasties,  this  is  not  the  case.   van  the  consents tors 
show  little  interest  in  boethius'  philosophleal  aecou  t  of 
haopinsss.   ihus  ths  ninth  century  commentaries  of 


HesdKius  of  Mixsrre44  and  bovo  of  oorvey4*  and  the  tenth 


century  commentary  found  in  an  anonymous  insiadeln  wanu- 
scrlpt   have  no  contributions  to  make  to  Boethius'  dis- 
course. The  same  is  true  of  an  anonymous  sleventh  century 
commentary.    In  striking  contrast  to  all  this,  the 
thirteenth  century  commentary  of  pseudo-Thomas4**  gives 
evidence  at  once  of  deep  Interest  in  and  even  concern  ovar 
the  problem  of  haroiness.  boethius'  work  is  thoroughly 
exploited. 
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thin  sudden  epirited  interest  in  a  treatment 
of  beatitude  for  centuries  almost  ignored  I  i'ne  subject  of 
happiness  itself  had  not  been  neglected.  It  was  one  of 
the  favorite  topics  of  nearly  every  vhristian  writer.  But 
always  the  node  of  treatment  vae  the  same.  Beatitude  eae 
diaeussed  as  a  rtTrtlrl  HPnttM""  to  n11   n*«hl—  rethsr 
than  as  a  Phllo«onhlaal  problem  Itself.  nance  writers  had 
recourse  to  works,  particularly  those  of  >t.  Augustine,  in 
which  the  corresponding  mode  of  treatment  might  be  found. 
Must  we  not  conclude  thet  beatitude  wae  not  a  vli.nl 
philosophical  nroblen  during  this  period?  That  if  it  had 
been,  the  work  of  boethlus  eould  have  been  widely  ermlo>ed) 
Ht  least  a  preliminary  answer  to  questions  of  this  kind  should 
be  forthcoming  fro*  a  study  of  the  famous  sentences  of  Peter 


ol&re  are  in  some  disagreement  as  to  the  date 
of  the  appearance  of  the  ■  sntsnoes  of  Peter  uombord,  but 
that  the  work  had  been  completed  by  1160  is  now  considered 
a  safe  oolnion.49  The  Lombard's  purpose  was  to  present  an 
organised  summary  of  ihrlstlan  doctrine.    If  his  popularity 
during  the  Middle  ages,  witness  to  which  are  the  oountless 
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MMinUrlw  on  the  entenooe .  is  any  criterion,  we  wet 
era  it  him  with  at  least  considerable  success. 

ese  three  facts,  nawely,  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  tho  ..entenaes.  the  purpose  of  the  author, 
and  the  measure  of  his  achievement,  ura  all  peculiarly 
significant  to  the  purooses  of  this  thesis.  The  ftooft  of 
tne  ant one ss  was  being  complete  at  the  qreeise  tine 
•hen  the  translations  of  Arabian  philosophical  literature 
were  gaining  entrance  into  the  est.  ~e  are  in  search  of 
an   I   tie  susaary  of  tne  Christian  notion  of  i^aatitu  >n 

rent  at  that  moment.   > row  the  point  of   view  of  the 
author's  Intent,  fro*  the  point  of  view  of  his  ..ualifiea- 
tions,  and  fron  the  point  of  view  of  chronology,  the 
:?  antennas  of  Peter  Lombard  are  made  to  order. 

• t.  Augustine's  division  of  reality  is  adopted 
by  rater  woaberd  to  determine  the  structural  scheme  of  his 
*©r*.  mitlH  UUuf.  be  writes,  uuae  dicta  sunt.  o»  ,uo 

tit  rtfatfw  ia»«lt4U«r  trn«tnvlwiii  tan  nvm*  ml  iao«i  n,uni 

sunt,  ouibus  fmsmiw     si  lite      ,ulbus  utcnduo.  alias,  ouas 
fruuatur  st  utuntur.^*     Thus  the  entire  work   is  at  once 
related  to  the  question  of  bestitude. 
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*umlBf  to  the  passages  devoted  specifically  to 
the  question  of  beatitude,  we  find  that  the  bishop  of  Hippo 
is  quoted  at  length  in  support  of  the  doetrina  that  all  m«n 
seek  after  happiness,   hotter  nan  strives  after  virtue, 
after  the  satisfaction  of  bodily  lusts ,  or  aftar  anything 
else,  whatever  it  be,  he  is  seeking  happiness. 5;   t*ut,  and 

I  is  moat  slgnlfisant,  this  whole  discussion  is  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  sschatologieal  questions*  It 
appears  uno  r  the  headings  Th.e  TartvttB  BBflllBM  in  hftf\V"K 

BBs  in  htll» 

The  enjoyment  of  beatitude  oonsiste  in  the  use 
of  something  with  dslight.   HU  a\lt«B  Ml  wU  <Wfl  KaWllP* 
Hence  whatever  Is  enjoyed  is  used,  for  the  faculty  of  will 
assumes  something  sith  a  view  to  pleasure.  Thus  things 
Known  are  enjoyed  in  as  much  as  the  will  finds  delightful 
reet  In  then,  for  their  own  salts.    Hence,  too,  our  whole 
thought  and  endeavor  is  in  view  of  delight.     it  the  end 

>ur  activity  is  not  this  delight  Itself.   at her  it  is 
somc  thing  which  bestows  this  delight.  Tins  cannot  be 
virtue,  nor  car.  it  be  any  being  cave  the  one  » tU  eternal 
God  she  can  by  reason  of  His  absolute  perfection  acute  us 
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completely   happy.        inlg  ftUVtl  wvUfil  VyAWltftUft  frftftttttta 

tfii  vltft  fttttnwt  Iptt    t«»...t  "«#  liatvri  uulfow  frvun- 

dw  est,  gu<n    ft\ff  wt  *1U«  #1    alrUuff    ftnctm, i&dia 

jma-Jretiltot  wmiIib  iiwn  r  txjjljawgaiBl^m  Qgnlbua 

fruantlbua.*6 

Beatitude  can  be  found  in  the  Triune  God  alone. 
.1  fcfctafi  beside  are  neane.  the  world  and  all  the  ersn- 
turaa  in  it  art  to  be  ussa,  not  enjoyed,  ut  invlaj.bl}la 

Vti  ntf  **  bum  ftmta  sunt,  IntfUvwto  wnwffefflM^^r«&6 

But  is  not  virtue  an  excention  to  this  general 
lav.   on*,   aaye  the  I'OMbard,  maintain  that  virtuee  are 
not  to  be  en.loyed  beeauee  trey  are  not  love-  for  their 
own  sake,  but  only  in  view  of  eternal  beatitude.  And 
what  is  to  be  enjoyed  must  be  lovsd  for  its  own  sake.  ' 
Thess  adduce  the  authority  nf  >t.  Auftustlne  who  in  his 
-e  Trial tato  states  that  virtuee  are  loved  in  view  of 
beatitude. 0<*   others,  continues  the  .^ombard,  advancing 
the  views  of  t.  Ambrose,  hold  that  virtues  are  to  be 
loved  and  Bought  tor  their  own  seke.    ?eter  uotwbard 
attempt*  to  reconcile  theee  contrary  vlewe  by  a  Middle 
course.  Virtues,  he  says,  are  to  be  sought  and  loved  for 
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their  own  sake.  Mid  yst  only  in  view  of  beatltuds.  They 
are  to  be  loved  for  their  own  sake  because  they  produce  a 
holy  delight  in  those  who  posses?-  then.  Yet  one  cannot 
rest  son tent  with  virtue.  The  march  sf  love  continues 
beyond  them,  the  virtues  themselves  ar«  referred  to  the 
highest  good,  which  is  loved  for  itself  alone  and  bsyond 
which  nothing  1  sourht  because  it  Is  the  highest  end.*® 
A  reasonably  comprehensive  notion  of  beatitude 
can  in  the  above  way  bs  gleaned  from  ster  bombard's  work.62 
it  would  bs  falss  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  author  of 
the  Sentence?  treated  the  problem  systemati sally,  in  a 
distinct  passage.  *he  most  extend ei  nasssuc*  dealing 
directly  with  the  question  is  dietinctlon  forty-nine  of 
ths  fourth  book  and  is  entitled:  Vf  diffsrtnUa,  MflllWHel 
la  coslgjAJto  luftrna.  'his  distinction  was  to  besoms 
the  ossasion  *nd  the  basis  on  which  medieval  common tutors 
elaborated  their  theories  of  beatitude,  both  the  nositlon 
and  ths  context  of  thin  distinction  lend  it  perspective. 
Its  position  confirms  an  observation  slrsady  mads,  n»  >  1.  , 
that  pre-sehol*stic  christian  riters  regarded  bentltude 
as  a  solution  rather  than  as  a  problem,   ihis  observation 
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is  further  aonfirmsd  bj  the  fact  that  the  i*ombard  intro- 
duces only  one  controvereial  noint  into  his  treatment,  the 
apparent  Discrepancy  between  t.  Ambrose  and  t.  nugustlna 
as  regards  the  relation  of  virtue  to  beatitude,  "i'be  con- 
text b«are  witness  to  the  fact  that  beatitude  was  assorted 
primarily  with  questions  of  eschatology.  ihe  treatment 
beatitude  follows  upon  a  discussion  of  the  resurrection,  of 
the  final  Judgment,  of  the  state  of  the  blesftc.  and  the 
state  of  the  dunned,  of  ;»myera  for  the  departed,  to. 

;--jn«rnl  tone  of  Peter  i^ombard's 
treatment  of  bsatltuds  is  scriptural  and  patriotic.  How 
indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  treatise  consisting 
mostly  of  exeerntR  fron  the  ethers f  i"hilo«oonionl  prob- 
lems arc  conspicuously  absent.   wen  tfoethius,  who  is 
otherwise  quoted, oS  and  who  takes  hie  place  among  the 

ethers  as  an  auctorltas.  is  not  once  referred  to  on  the 
question  of  beatitude.   >o  allusions  are  made  to  the 
philosophical  problem*  and  the  attempted  solutions 
conn- cted  with  beatitude  as  set  down  by  the  sixth  century 
phll  ieopher  and  theologian.  -<re  vc  not,  then,  Justified 
in  cone j. tiding  that  there  was  no  problem  of  beatitude  for 
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christian  uthors  before  1150?  that,  with  the  exception 
of  SIMM  disagreement  on  its  relation  to  virtue,  beatitude 
wee  not  a  subject  of  controversy?  that  as  a  philosophical 
Issue,  at  any  rate,  it  was  deed! 


~lk 


^_^_^_ 


e  have  already  met  - omlnic  <undiasalinuB  the 
translator  of  rabian  philosophical  orks;  it  now  remains 
to  introduce  undissallnus  thn  author.   The  celebrated 
arehaoaeon  of  ;>ec;ovia  compose  at  least  five  tr-sntises: 

rffl  unlVftts.2  i»  iMttrtmUtmio  animt.3  >fi  41rtfflQno  rtittg- 
jsfi&iAt,4  ^t,  arMwalant  await5  »*«*    a  anim.      "  *»i*th 

work,  variously  entitled  ,e  XnAelitaenUlu,   nlber     VlCUM* 

In  grliili  ft  iwdU  mbitft"UU  >■  at  flwm  tnUBt  and 

rlb»r  dt  MH3l»  BrlBiff  n\  ifcmHULa.  hae  bean  .»3ei«nated  aa 
possibly  by  Uundiesallnus.  It  now  seems  mere  probable, 
however,  that  the  work  ia  not  his.7 

That  an  uthor  so  thoroughly  conversant  with 
trablan  philosophic  literature  as  >undissr llnus  should  have 
been  deeply  influenced  by  that  literature  waa  almost  inevi- 
table,  ur  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  th»t  lllla  of 


L« 
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•iiivergne,  also  Known  «s     liliaa  of  Paris   (-  1  49;,  end 
Alexander  of  Hales  {4  1245)  wore  the  first  among  the  Uitln 
scholastics  to  incorporate  Into  their  writings  the  neo- 
p la tonic  Ttrluhtitlcisffl  of     vicennR,    tigazal,   oifarabi  nnd 
'ilklndi.      ih*it  distinction  oust,  however,  be  awarded 
flmdlssaiinus,  who  thus  becomes  the  apostle  of  a  vigorous 

Q 

and  revolutionary  phil isophical  movenant.' 

My  Interest  Is  the  question  of  beatitude.  To 
•hat  extent  did  the  Christian  find  It  possible  to  aoeept 
the  Arabian  theory  of  beatitude I  .hat  elements  did  he 
find  it  neeeseary  to  reject-  "hat  sort  of  eonnronilse  did 
ho  oroposa?  k   juxtaposition  of  key  texts  should  furnish 
a  preliminary  answer  to  these  questions.  I  more  thorough 
study  of  elements  drawn  from  uhristlan  sou roes  with  which 
undlssailnus  eoMplstes  his  theory  of  beatitude  will  follow. 
uike  - vlcenna,  Oundiseallnus  teaches  that  the  soul 
has  two  faces,  una  of  these  being  directed  toward  what  is 
above  the  soul,  the  other  toward  what  is  below  it.  I  com- 
parison of  texts  will  show  how  much  hindlseallnus  dependsd 
on  his  sources. 
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Avleenna 

Ssd  habobit  dune  ooapar- 
ationee,  aores  autea  qui  in 
nobis  aunt  non  eoaparantur 
huie  virtuti,  nisi  quia 
an!  a  humane:  si  cut  postee 
scies  eat  una  substantia: 
habens  oooparat  toner*  ad  duo, 
quorua  unua  est  supra  earn, 
at  altera  infra  earn.   ed 
secundum  unumquodque  istor- 
ua  habet  via  per  4uaa  ordl- 
natur  habitus  qui  ast  inter 
lpeaa  at  illud;  hec  autem 
virtus  aetlva  est  ilia  vir- 
tue que*  habet  aniaa  prop- 
ter debltun  quod  d  bat  el 
quod  est  infra  earn,  scili- 
cet, corpus  ad  re^endum 
ali^uid.   ad  virtus  oon- 
teaplatlva  est  ilia  virtus 
qua  habet  aniaa  propter 
debitus  quod  debet  ei, 
quod  est  supra  ipean,  ut 
patlatur  ab  eo  et  periiel- 
atur  per  illud  et  reoipiat 
ex  iilo  tanquan  aniaa  nos- 
tra habeat  duas  fades, 
faelen  scilicet  deorsua  ad 
corpue,  ^uafp  oportet  nulla- 
tonus  reeipere  aliquaa 
affectionea  generis  deblti 
naturae  corporis.   t  ali- 
as faeietn  sursum  versus 
prineiDla  altiasiaa  quaa 
oportet  saaper  reeipere 
eliquld  ab  eo,  ;uod  est 
illlc  et  affiei  ab  illo. 
<-x  eo  autea  quod  est  infra 
eaa  generantur  mores.   ed   i 
ex  eo  juod  est  supra  eaa 
generantur  aaplentie. 


un.llssalinus10 

»t  r-os  (Uidem  arlt  unus 
sed  habebit  dues  comnnr- 
•  tlonee.   Anlraa  ergo 
rationalis  cum  sit  una 
substantia  habet  coapar- 
ationea  ad  duo,  quorum 
unura  est  supra  eaa  et 
alteram  infra  earn.   ed 
habet  in  ae  vlrtutes  qui- 
bus  ooaptatur  ad  utrumque 
illorun,  nan  virtutem 
ftctivaro  habet  propter  id 
quod  debet  ei  quod  est 
infra  se,  et  virtuteta  con- 
tenplativaa  habet  propter 
uod  est  supra  se  vide- 
licet ut  patlatur  ab  eo  et 
perfielatur  per  illud  et 
reeipiet  ab  illo.   une 
duae  vires  sive  duo  in- 
telleetue  sunt  animae 
i-etionali  quasi  duae  facias; 
una  quae  renpiclat  deorsun 
ad  regendu*  suua  inferius 
quod  est  eorpus  quaro  mulo 
iodo  oportet  reeipere  ali- 
quaa affectionen  generis 
debiti  naturae  corporis} 
et  allan  qua  respiolat 
sursum  ad  contsmplandua 
suun  superlus  quod  est 

<ms,  quaa  oportet  seraoer 
reeipere  all quid  ab  illo 
■i  sst  illlc  et  affiei 
nb  illo.   -Sad  ex  eo  quod 
est  infra  ean  soilloet 
intellectu  ectivo  gener- 
antur nores  et  scientiae, 
et  ex  eo  juod  est  supra 
eaa,  soilloet  intellectu 
eonteaplativo  aequlruntur 
saplentiae. 
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(that  has  "Uidiesalinus  don©.'     He  has  tafcen  over 
the  entire  pASsa*s  fron     vlc.enna.     The  alight  alterations, 
however.  Are  were  significant  than  the  similarity,         fir 
Avicenna  had  said*   '  t  el  lam  facie*  tafTOi  TlftM  PflnSlglB 
i,  GundlesAlinus  writes-      t  allam  qua  respieiat 

ifi  rrnfialiiMw  mnw  snirrlm  mmd  ut  \rm-     Here 

vieenna  had  said:  x  eo  auten  quod  est  infra  ean  generantur 
mores.   a  ex  eo  quod  est  aupra  earn  fcanemntur  sepientie, 

dlssallnue  writes:   sd  ex  eo  4uod  est  Infra  ean  scilicet 
i  tellactu  eetivo  Reaerantur  "tores  st  sclentlae.  et  ex  eo 
quod  est  supra  earn,  scilicet  intelleetu  contemplative* 
aequiruntur  eapientlae. 

is  division  of  the  soul  into  speculative  and 
aetive  is  the  basis  for  the  ivision  of  the  seiencee  and 
their  relation  to  beatitude  rith  >undissalinus  as  wsll  an 
with  Avicenna  and  algasal. 

Al«a?t  t       undissaiinus10 


(tlteruT,  vac.  selentla  theor- 
tica;  est  quo  wognoeeuntur 
dlsposiclones  onstiua  que 


Huius  autem  tripartite 
k  rtia  tneurioe  eonmunls 
utilltas  net  eosnoscere 


sunt;  ad  hoc  ut  deseribetur  olepoeiclones  onniun  fM 

in  aninabus  noatrls  forms.  sunt  ad  hM  ut  deecrtbn- 

universi  esee  seoundum  oj di-  tur  in  aninabus  nostris 

nea  suun  sieut  descrlbitur  <   forma  toclus  esse 
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forma  visibilie  in  apeeulo; 
huiusaodi  tuitsm  descriptio 
in  nostria  anlmabus  wit 
perfeeeio  ipwarua,  quoniaa 
aptitudo  anliaae  ad  r«ci- 
pienduin  en  propr iotas  est 
ipelus  anions.  Undo  de- 
seribi  ea  in  anian,  in 
oraeaenti  quideai  eat  suaam 
nobilitns  et  in  futuro 
oauaa  falicitatis  aicut  in 
sequentibus  ostendetur,  et 
haec  dieitur  aeientia 
theori  ct .  I  nequaequ  e 
autam  harun  dividitur  in 
tria. 


secundum  ordinaai  suun, 
quewadmodun  forma  vieibi- 
lie  deaoribitur  in  speculo. 
huiuwaodi  enin  daaoripcio 
in  anima  nostra  aat  per- 
feetio  ipeius  anime, 
quonian  aptitudo  aninc  ad 
recipiendum  aan  aat  pro- 
prietas  iosius  anlme; 
unde  daaoribi  earn  In  ani- 
am in  preaenti  quid en  eat 
aunna  nobiiitaa  *t  eat 
causa  falicitatis  in  fu- 
turo. 


hh 


sort  of  absoluto  depenaence  on  Avieenna 


>  nd  .igasel  is  to  ba  noted  as  ragardn  practical  seienca  and 


its  relation  to  beatitude. 

Algaxel14 

. ...aal en tie  active {  cuiua 
u til it. a  eat  eognoscere 
per  earn  amnerias  aocionum 
agendaruei(  per  quae  pro- 
veniant  utilia  nobia  in 
hoe  nundo  at  eartifieatur 
nostra  spaa  de  vita  eterna. 

Avieenna16 

Verltaa  autam  omnium  horun 
vereelitar  eartifieatur 
probationer  et  tastlmonio 
legis.   ed  unumquodque 
horu*  sigllletia  eartifi- 
eatur ex  lege  divine: 


Gmtdlsaalinus 


IS 


Uitna  autea 
buius  tripartite  seleneie 
practice  est  cognosce™ 
par  aan  naneriee  aetionun 
agondnrum,  ex  ^uibuo  pro- 
venlunt  nobis  utilia  in 
hoc  mundo  et  certit'icatur 
•poo  vita  aterne  in  futuro. 


Veritas  autam  ho  rum  omnium 
unlveraaliter  eertlfietitur 
•  robacione  apeeulatlone  et 
auetorltate  lagis  divlnae. 
aat  unuwqoodqUH  algillatlm 
eertlfloatur  dlvlna  ler.e... 
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finis  ergo  philosophic 
speculative  est  a  nitio 
veritatisJ  finis  v«ro  phil- 
osophic practice  est  oog- 
nitio  bonitatis. 


cuius  utiiitn8  (philosophise} 
est  aoquisitlo  :.<uri'eetionis 
humans  anime  ad  consequendua 
futuram  felicitates,  per- 
fiol  autem  anlaa  humane  non 
potest,  nisi  per  cognlcionem 
veri  et  dlleelonem  boni. 
nan  conmunia  finis  seienci- 
wm  spaouiativarun  est  cog- 
nloio  voritatis;  at  communis 
finis  scieneiarum  praetlearus) 
est  amor  bonitatis. 


To  prolong  this  Juxtaposition  of  texts,  which  night 
be  done  for  pages  on  end  without  any  difficulty,  would  only 
prove  tedious,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Uundissalinus  adopts 
the  whole  avicetinian  noetic  en  mass  p.  .  vicenna's  doctrine 
on  the  various  intellects  is  diligently  transcribed;17  the 
neeu  of  an  aptitude  for  union  with  the  agent  intelligence  is 
adopted]   the  emanation  of  forms  into  the  soul  from  the 
agent  Intelligence  likewise;19  the  role  assigned  to  the  will 
is  the  same;   the  dootrine  of  the  debilitating  effect  of  the 
bod>  is  repeated.'"    van  *hen  the  critical  point  of  tho  pre- 
cise determination  of  beatitude  is  reached,  C^undlssailnus  is 
content  to  copy  >.vie<innn,  and  to  copy  him  verba ti  . 
autem  anima  liberabitur  a  corpore  et  ab  aeeidentibus  corporis, 
UMB  DQtnrU  BPQlunxl  lnf  iljgwntiae  axsnti  et  tune  invaniet 
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pulorttudintn  IntflUBlbUw  n\  wfe.t;flV»U»n< 

Before  turning  to  the  Uirintian  elnmante  which 
(Hmdisaaiinus  attenpted  to  superimpose  upon  these  robian 
notion*  in  the  formulation  of  his  theory  of  ultimata  hunan 
beatitude,  a  number  of  other  eharacturlntlo  features  of  his 
doctrine,  which  also,  though  perhaps  not  so  directly,  stew 
from  the  Arabian  background,  may  be  noted. 

flnndissalinus  sets  it  down  as  a  general  principle 
that  whatever  is  naturally  desired  can  be  naturally  attain   , 
and  that  whatever  is  naturally  shunned  can  be  naturally 
avoided.  Xf  thin  vers  not  so,  then  natural  desire  would 
haws  been  vainly  implanted  and  would  be  otiose  and  false. 
Mature  would  err      h  is  impossible.)  if  it  were  to  foster 
a  desire  in  view  of  a  non-end  inqn-flnlaJ.  Hence,  we  saint 
conclude  that  the  proper  desires  of  the  hunan  soul,  inasmuch 
as  the  eoul  is  hunan  and  is  superior  to  the  brute  souls,  can 
be  attained.   <ow  we  see  that  the  soul  has  a  desire  for  true 
and  integral  happiness,  and  that  it  naturally  shuns  Misery.'' 
Neessse  igitur  set,  he  continues,  st  evasionem  a  sua  aiseria 
et  esseoutionem  suae  felicitatis  eese  posslbllem  huic  vir- 
tuti  noblll.'4 
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e  Must  injulrs,  tiundlssalinus  irons   on,  whether 
or  not  this  proper  felicity  Is  in  the  nobler  part  of  the 
soul.  If  tha  animal  pt&rt  of  the  soul  has  it*  ,}oys  and  its 
liberties,  its  security  anu  its  weli-bein^,  then  the  nobler 
part  sill  similarly  eithnr  have  a  proper  felicity  and  a 
proper  misery  or  not.  If  not,  there  would  be  no  noble  and 
spiritual  joys  nor  any  other  sublims  goods,  out  even  to 
make  such  a  suggestion  is  rude  puerility  and  brutal  irra- 
tionality, pmrilla  ruditaa  at  brutalla  lrratlonalltaa. 
•  or,  he  argues,  the  existence  of  the  greater  and  nobler  is 
mors  fitting  than  that  of  lesser  and  more  ignoble  things. 
Ths  existence  of  spiritual  things  is  more  fitting  than  that 
of  corporeal  things,  further,  if  these  higher  spiritual 
realities  did  net  exist,  then  we  would  be  forced  to  conclude, 
sines  a  power  can  be  beatified  only  by  what  is  proper  to  it, 
that  the  nobler  part  of  the  soul  can  nsvar  be  beatified, 
ihs  nobler  part  of  the  eoul  cannot  be  rendered  happy  by  the 
pleasures  that  befit  the  anl  al  anrt  of  the  eoul,  nor  can  it 
finu  in  them  perfection  and  rost.   inully,  experience  it 
is  our  teacher  in  these  raatture.  «e  learn  that  wise  men, 
who  have  had  experience  with  corporeal  things,  do  not  eeek 
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their  happiness  in  than.     hather,   they  decline  and  Cimtsmn 

than  as  vile,  and  fiee  frcft  titan  aa  harmful  und  as  obstacles 

PS 
to  tieir  hap.;inesf?. 

Hsw  even thing  i«  either  sensible  or  intelligible | 
nnd  the  senses  are  related  only  to  the  sensible  forme  while 
intellect  is  related  only  to  intelligible  forws.  6  Because 
sense  has  what  befits  sense,  by  union  with  which  it  in 
illumined,  perfected,  and  delighted;  the  intellect  too  roust 
necessarily  lv  we  fitting  and  noble  objects  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  which  it  in  illunlned,  perfected,  and  delighted. 
-  or   if  nature  has  prowldeo  for  the  ignoble,  how  much  acre 
for  the  noble?  Nature  has  not  lnit  intellect  absque  lllu- 

■IrmUTlg  et  &tr;>cUyis  °\  dfisounvlft. 

wan  the  soul  be  prohibited  t'ro->  enjoying  this 
illumination  from  above  I     can  it  be  prevented  from  reading 
in  that  noble  book,  a  rending  by  primal  light  or  by  the 
j.1  ht  of  the  illumined  Mediums  which  are  the  r*oiy  angels  t 
certainly  not.     he  hu-wn  soul  holds  a  middle  place. 

the  una  hand,  it  is  inpreessd  on  a  body  and  dspendent 
on  it  Inasmuch  as  it  shares  softs  of  its  powers  with  the 
sensible  and  vegetative  soul}  on  the  othur,  it  is  separated 
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and  independent  of  the  bod;  inasmuch  es  it  shares  its  noble 
and  sublime  powers  with  the  hoi/  angels  in  whom  there  are 
no  contrarian.'  9  the  noble  part  of  the  eoul  la  receptive 

of  all  intelligible  forme,  Just  aa  prime  natter  is  recap- 

30 
tive  of  all  corporeal  forms. 

Qunulssalinua  adopta  the  notion  of  his  rabian 
prada«aaaor8  that  raattnr  atanda  in  the  way  of  ultimate 
perfection  and  beatitude,  that  while  it  plnya  some  prepara- 
tory role,  it  proven  in  the  end  an  obstacle  which  must  ba 
overoome.  Matter,  he  says,  is  described  by  the  philosophers 

aa  one,  as  a  primal  substance  per  se,  eyiatens.  the  sustain er 

as 
of  diversity,  the  receptacle  of  all  forms.    Xt  is  without 

beginning,  in  Itself  eternal,  in  se  actsrna.  and  therefore 

uncreete.  . 

t  the  body   is  an  impsdi   ont  to  the  hlrhent   form 

of  intellectual  activity,  is  evident,  according  to  uundlnsa- 

limis,   from  the  fact  that  the  noblest  and  most  Intense 

intellectual  operations,  such  as  prophecy  nnd  revelation, 

occur  in  moments  of  sestasy  and  rnpture  -hen  the  body  la 

vaaicsst.        nd,   he  adds,   ^n  fflsTlllWf1*  ialtur  sffBrTTiUfinn  ft 

marnaflrw.   au»a  mora  sat,  oamlmodm  wiset.3.      Hence  beatitude 
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cannot  be  attained  in  this  life,  beatitude,  to  be  ree 
r'rom  all  miser? ,  must  be  eternal.  This  sort  of  beatitude 
eanflot  reside  in  a  aortal  subject.34 

j.  h  va  up  to  this  point  endeavored  to  present 
those  sloaents  of  ■  undinsalinus'  theory  of  beatitude  which 
are  wholly  dependent  on  his  Arabian  sources.   e  have  dis- 
covered that  the  rabian  theory  Is  adonted  on  all  esssntial 
points,  that  a  fairly  weil-rounde  doctrine  of  huaan  he 
nee;-  such  as  night  wall  have  been  written,  or  rather  that 
(or  ths  moat  part  had  been  written  by  <'Vieenne,  is  to  be 
found  in  ths  works  of  which  "undiasalinua  is  author.   as 
the  christian  contented  to  let  the  question  rest  there  I 
Br  did  he  feel  a  need  to  complement  these  notions  vith 
*.  hristian  doctrine)  If  the  latter,  what  does  he  propose 
to  add  rnd  how  does  he  propose  tu  add  it  I  Are  there  any 
passages  in  which  the  rabian  and  christian  theories  meet: 

r  ,  ■-   rletlan  notions  simply  superimposed?   uch  ques- 
tions will  occupy  us  in  ths  remainder  of  our  study  of 
Oandissallnua. 

The  very  point  in  hie  ~m   aalma  at  which 
Qwndlaaallnus  takes  leave  of  paraphrasing  his  non-c hristian 
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sources  is  at  ths  earns  tins  ths  point  at  which  h«  intro- 
duces a  reference  to  Uosthius.  To  what  other  ^hrintian 
author,  inueed,  could  he  haws  more  aptly  gone  in  ordsr  to 
effect  a  transition  from  i  robian  to  christian  notions' 
Ths  text  ist  I  submit,  ons  of  the  most  illuminating  for  an 
understanding  of  Uundisealinus. 

Were  autsm  ease  dicuntur,  he  says,  quaeeuraque 
praeter  motum  et  waterier.!  vel  oanlno  sunt  wel 
intelliguntur  quorum  prir>um  eus  est  et  deinde 
rationallR  substantia  inteliigibilis  at  ad 
ultimum  omnia  quorum  Veritas  ineommutabllltsr 
psrmanet.   ~ed  ^uia  ho run  omniua  aaalentla 
cot/nitlo  eat,  ideo  saplentia  est  oomprehensio 
verltatie  «arura  rerum  quae  aunt  were  «t  quae 
sui  1  rautabilem  sortluntur  subatantiam. 
icut  autmm  per  lntsllsotum  selsntla  sis 

■ipignUf  atr  anttHliUflUMi  mwlxltur.  yn§i 


ilUcr  Qtfului  wlran  «w_if  v«l    ?""  »\  MdteOMi 
fnlwUndo.  MBifuUtur.3* 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  recall  a  signKi- 


Aft 

•ant  alteration  of  an  awicennlan  text  by  Gundissalinus .  w 
viesnna  Gundissalinus 


!-x  so  autsm  quod  set  in- 
fra son  gsnsrantur  mores. 
<sd  ex  so  quod  e»t  supra 
•am  gsnsrantur  sapientie. 


9m   so  quod  est  infra  earn 
....gsnsrantur  mores  at 
sclsntlas.  st  sx  so  ^uod 
est  supra  earn. ...acqulr- 
untur  aaoientias. 
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•hat  in  Uundieselinus  doing  to  viconna's  two 
feces'  of  the  soul?  Is  ha  not  trying  to  push  the  specula- 
tive eeienees,  for  Avicenna  mn'e  ultimate  achievement,  into 
the  "lower  > ace  tnue  reserving  the  "higher  face  for 
'intelligence  (the  intelligence  of  ooet  lus;  and  for  union 
with  od  I  Is  he  not  instinctively  trying  to  split  up  the 
agent  intelligence  of  wvicenna,  tu  identify  it  with  od  as 
an  object  sf  knowledge  ar.i;  to  root  it  in  the  soul  as  a  cause 
of  knowledge  I  And,  if  he  is  trying  to  do  thin,  is  it  not 
because  his  faith  prevente  hi  -  from  tolerating  the  doctrine 
that  would  place  man's  ultimate  hapoinesa  in  a  union  with 
an  agent  or  tenth  intelligence  separated  from  BM  by  a 
world  of  intelligences  and  animated  celestial  bcdiss  1 

Following  boethiue,  Uunaissallnuo  subscribes  to  a 

37 
five-rung ed  ladder  of  cognitive  faculties.    He  ascend,  he 

says,  to  intelligence  through  intellect  or  demonstration, 

to  intellect  through  reason,  to  reason  through  imagination, 

and  to  imagination  tnrou  h  the  senses."   Uls  leltur  sradl- 

■iMnrill  et  ad  hgnlnta 
dtafiQn*U.:v     ^YtelbUifi-  »i  per  eat  iwttt 
fagU  imnt.  a  ofatyrft  awnd!  anttUtffta  goMBlglunmr.4' 
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A  diligent  study  of  visible  things,  enables  us  to  ascend 
through  thess  very  things  to  a  contemplation  of  the  invi- 
sible things  of  Nia  Rsf  the  wonderful  wor  s  of  visible 
ereation  are  the  footprints  of  the  wreator.   ollovin^  the-" 
•a  shell  come  to  Him.  Hsnce  we  read  in  the  book  of  tisdom: 
»to  the  areataoae  of  ths  beauty .  and  of  tha  creature,  ths 

tree  tor  9f  V\w  mi  bt  twin.  19  Rg  W  bt  imwm  tiwrebr*41 

This  is  not  an  isolated  observation.  It  is  the 
considered  doctrine  of  Gundisealinus.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
another  of  his  works,  the  e  anlma.   It  long  as  the  rational 
soul  occupiee  itself  with  sensible  things  it  can  know  neither 
uod  nor  self.  Hence  all  sensible  things  and  their  forms, 
the  Intellect  Itself  and  all  science,  all  memories,  must  be 
transcended,  eo  that,  purified  of  everything  carnal,  the 
soul  may  by  a  unique,  single,  and  simple  glance  luni.  ajij,. 
slmallsl  aoaltatlQnlJ  arrive  at  a  consideration  of    . 
•hat  of  vlcenna'a  "upper  face  ;  ....quatenus  superiors* 
fas lam  suraua  elevens  aeeendat  sum  Paulo  ad  tertium  coelum. 


scilicet  Timifmi  'Malllglbllom,  in  quo  lam  nun  sensus  vel 
lntslleetue  slvs  seJjnUa.  valet  sed  sofa  «nteUUtn>U«4' 

Ihe  speculative  ecienee  of  vicenna  is  relsgatsd  to  second 
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place,  is  surmounted  by  a  Mysticism  which  is  true  window.44 

*hen  the  Intelligence  ie  intent  upon  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Creator,  who  is  light,  the  intelligence  it- 
s<slf  ie  bathed  in  the  brilliance  of  this  divine  light. 
Immersed  in  divine  il/rht,  it  refloats  like  a  mirror  this 
light  inaccessible,  for  the  intailigwnce  of  ths  rational 
oreature  is  as  it  were  the  mirror  of  the  divine  light. 
This  is  the  rcirror  the  nooatie  had  in  mind  when  he  said; 
"■a  see  now  through  a  alaas.  aar  saceulum.*  The  sore 
completely  svery  other  thought  is  removed  from  thie  mirror, 
the  wore  perfectly  will  the  image  of  divine  light  appear 
In  it.  6  •  x  qua  intelligently  sic  irradiate  et  ex  luce 
irradlants,  ilia  Nsttl  illumlnatio  dlvlnitatla  aosnltlo. 

ygrttrtaw,  ptrf i«mp-aaisUur .  quae  est  vsra  lAoiinUft*4* 

The  way  to  augustinian  illumlnatlonism  has  baen  opened. 

i 

The  speculum  of  the  gospel  haa  been  substituted  for  the 
,m.i>oou1uj  of  Alga»el. 

How  doee  tha  Arabian  li*ht  theory,  so  consis- 
tently ueed  to  illustrate  cognition,  faroi  Just  as  we  do 
not  eee  tha  visible  sun,  say»  Chindlssalinus,  without  the 
support  of  its  llpht,  no  we  cannot  see  that  very  sun  of 
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justice,  the  Father  of  lights,  unless  our  intelligence  ia 
first  illumine  b,  its  brilliance.48  The  Fath*r  of  light 
of  tne  gospel  replaces  the  agent  intelligence  of  itvloonne. 

hen  the  rational  soul  through  intelligence 
ascends  to  a  eontsnolatlon  of  *;od.  It  approaches  to  a 
close  proximity  with  this  light  inaccessible.49     ibis 
Intelligence  alone  assures  ineortalltjr  to  the  soul,   for 
at  death  the  active  intellect  disappears.*0     Perfect  beati- 
tude, which  consists  in  a  knoeleuge  of  divinity  through 
intelligence,  is  possible  only  after  death,   though  a  aem- 
blanee  of  that  beatitude  is  possible  already  in  this  life 
Vi"    ft  01  ■topli  lataUlgoMna  •laMi  to  nil  nrtkl) 


thoughts  and  desires,   fixes  its  gase  open  the  -rentor.51 

ie  est  et  in  vita  beatitudlnis,    ;uod  nene 
totality  in  deus)  rapta  et  10  o*mitn;a  alils 
erepta  to  turn,   ^uod  vivet,  ex  Ipsjg  solo  hour- 
iet  et  totua  r*fun;et  «t  eruotabit  in  ipsun, 
quoniam  vita  in  apprehenslonibus  et  affeetio- 
nibua  totalitar  eonsit. lit, 

Qundissallmts  tee  thus  constructed  a  theory  of 

ber.titud*  out  of  ■  otrange  mixture  of    Arabian  and  Christian 

j.     He  eii'iCuvor.i  to  uuiid  a  '-hrietian  dootrina  on  an 

Arabian  toxin..  .     'the  noetic  machinery  of  his  non- 

tian  nour.ee  is  retained,   hut  nupplemente  ,  with 
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biblical  and  patristic  teaching.     The  connecting   link 
between  these  two  widely  divergent  systems  la  sought  in 
the  InttlUnTnUfl  of  boethiua.     to  say  simply  that 

dlssalinus  substituted  the  >  hristian  Uod  for  the  Arabian 
agent  intelligence  would  be  to  OTtr-si^pllf/  matters  and 
MMtti  not  do  justice  to  uundiasalinus.     Intellleontfta  Is, 
to  be  sure,   the  key  word  in  ^uddinsalinus'   effort  at  recon- 
cillation.     It  is  not  Indeed  the  onij  medium  of  transforma- 
tion,      e  hare  seen  how  he  makes  the  mirror,  upaculup.  of 
Algaael  reflect  the  Ugkt  of  the  goapeis.       e  have  seen  how 
he  makes  the     upper  faoe",  the  faelea  superior,  which  in 
uvieeana  was  turned  to  tha  agent  intelligence,  to  turn  to 
the  Uod  of  Christians.     iJut  thuso  are  images.     Intellltfentla. 
on  the  other  hand,  la  not  an  Imago,     la     rubian  literature 
it  was  uswd  to  dsslgnate  one  thing,  the  agent  or  tenth 
intelligence,  which  produces  and  governs  the  domain  of  the 
lunar  spher*.     in  Loethius,  at  leaat  so  '>undls»elinus 
thinks,  it  deslgnatee  two  things,  sithsr  -od  or  the  hitrhect 
faculty  of  the  rational  soul.     In  fmndissaiinus  it  stands 
for  three  things,  God,  the  hlgheet  faculty  of  tha  soul,  and 
the  a^ent  Intelligence. 
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Sometimes  tha  seenlng  of  Intelligent!?  is  clear 
enough*      'hen,    for  example,     undl- salinuf?  says:    Ideo  eola 
intelJigentia  •  eus  gun tar i  dieitur  quia  ex  omnibus  vlribua 
^niM*\«  cola  in  praee^nti  et  in  fiituro  null©  mediant e  quasi 
t;n    itur,    "    M   fcfMI    ttv  t   M  MMM   I    t'f.c.-it;       I    U- •    MM    . 

hen  he  nays:   secundum  uoethlum  (inteilipcntia)  pnueoru*. 
admodum  hO"*inu-   eat  et  solius     ei,   '    his  meaning  in  clear. 

hen  he  says.   Cum  autnm  anlma  llberabitur  a  corpora  et  ab 
eccidentibus  corporis,  tunc  poterit  eonii.  i«i  lntellif entiae 
Monti, ss  he  in  simply  cooylng  ^vioenna.     But  usually  the 


ling  of  lntelllaentla  is  more  obscure,     in  a  passage 

like  the  following,   for  example,  we  meet  a  strange  mixture 

of  Arabian  and  christian  notions*. 

Spiritualin  were  est  unicio  ani~e  cum  corpore 
ad  hoc,  ut  hominl  manll'eBtatur  veritao  rurum 
pereeptibllium  et  diseernat  inter  bonum  et 
malum  et  faolat  quod  oportet,  vivsns  in  ius- 
titin   et  seinetitate,   quouoque  remuneretur  et 

gorUuaKfttur  ■Pltnflgrl  Intfeilfltnfllfl  et  puicri- 
tudini  saplencie  et  fiat  spiritual in  conluno- 

lua-iitlomiqr-?  Inffffftto  «  Tlrtwttt  gr«nrt.»r»a 

nullo  median te.  ;uod  eet  paradisus  eiue  et 
retributlo  eiue.!)£i 

disealinue  wavers  between  two  irreconcilable 

positions.  He  stands  between  Christian  tradition  and  the 
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periontatleism  of  the  Arabians.   i3  religion  demands  one 
thing  of  him;  his  philosophy  another.  His  great  resoeot 
for  -trabian  philosophy  will  not  permit  him  resolutely  to 
m*i\  all  the  demands  of  his  religion,  beatitude  is  the 
critical  and  decisive  lsaus.  <»undisealinue  does  not  find 
a  satisfactory  solution.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
he  record?  the  Arabian  theory  on  all  essential  points,  that 
he  does  much  the  same  with  Christian  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  in  other  passages  he  sesKs  to  unite  the  two. 
Most  Important  is  the  fact  that  something  new 
has  appeared  in  the  est  on  the  subject  of  beatitude  in 
the  writings  of  a  christian  author.   wen  a  hurried  com- 
parison of  the  notion  of  beatitude  as  presented  by  etsr 
I.  smmard  and  (iundlssalinue  in  contemporaneous  worKa5 
reveals  how  new  the  addition  really  is.  The  eschatolo;  leal 
preoccupations  of  the  Lombard  are  conspicuously  absent  in 
the  Spaniard,  only  one  such  question  is  raised,  it  con- 
cerns the  activity  of  risen  bodies,  tut  instead  of  a 
solution  we  find  the  significant  words:   ed  quia  da  hoe 
irnlitl  nMlo*°ahM  paene  nihil  invenimus,  now  quasi  ex  nobis 
I  u  |uld  apponere  non  praesumimus.    Thus  even  here  a 
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whole  new  field  for  di  cusalon  is  opened.   n  the  other  hand, 
we  find  little  concern  in  Feter  ombard  over  noetic  robloma, 
problems  that  dominate  the  whole  of  Oundiasalinus'  treatment 
of  beatitude.  To  call  attention,  finally,  to  the  faet  that 
nothing  in  i'eter  Lombard  reaembi.ee  the  awleennian  theory  of 
beatitude,  wo  faithfully  recorded  by  Cundisaalinus,  1b  only 
a  reminder  of  the  obvious. 

Oundlsaalinus  wae  a  christian.  He  was  not,  at 
onee  at  leaet,  condemned*  He  waa  read  aa  a  Christian, 
hie  writings  were  to  be  found  both  the  voluntarism  of 
Avicenna  and  the  lntellectualiaa  of  vicenna.  Dj  the 
voluntarism  of  vicenna  I  met-.n  the  a oc trine  that  man's 
ultimate  end  really  only  proper  contribution  to  the  attaln- 
asnt  of  perfection  and  beatitude  is  an  aet  of  the  will.  By 
the  intellectuallam  of  ^vieenna  I  mean  the  whole  compli- 
cated explanation  of  the  noetic  process  from  sense  know- 
ledge up  to  ths  agent  intelligence.  Uundiaealinus  insists 
on  the  Christian  orineiplei  AptT  uaurn  et 


lnterooeltua.69  H«  is  tempts  simply  to  aubstituts  eua 
for  InWllUlfltU  M1M» 
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this  temptation  to  endure!  UaJte  the 
tution  and  nan's  highest  faculty  will  be  the  will. 
Knowledge  will  be  oy   illumination.  The  stage  for  augustin- 
ian  illumination  is  set.  The  script  has  been  written,  nnd 
that  by  a  Christian.   nly  actors  are  needed  to  read  the 
linee. 


---OuO--- 


imi &J& 


The  noval  views  of  the  ^rubirn  »hilosor>hers,  intro- 
duced Into  the  i-ctin  est  by  undia^aiinua,  were  eoon  to 
arouse  the  official  oppoeition  of  the  Church  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  reconcile  these  view*  with  christian  doctrine. 

e  have  it  on  the  words  of  liiiare  of  Auvergne  that  -vlcenna 
was  condemned.   This  information  by  the  bishop  of  Paris 
suggests  at  once  the  aris  condemnations  of  IHfl  end  1?15. 
In  1210  a  group  of  bishops  of  the  orovince  of  ens,  headed 
by  etsr  of  Corbel 1,  assembled  in  J&ri«  and  consigned  to 
fire  the  works  of  Amalrlc  of  benee  and  avid  of  inant, 
banning  at  the  same  time  the  works  of  rl^totia  on  the 
pull  -sophy  of  nature  as  well  an  oomnentarie*  on  them.'   m 
1211  Robert  cf  ooureon,  papal  legate  to  the  university, 
repeated  the  condemnation  in  more  explicit  tarns.   a  he  pro- 
hibition this  tine  included  besides  the  works  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  nature,  also  the  Metaphysics  of  riatotie,  r.s  well 
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•>•  It'll*  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  these  works.   "alric 


avid  are  again  mentioned  by  nam*.  But  a  third  nans 
has  been  adds  ,  «j£urJU*us.  "laWim." 

The  Muaa&£.  refsrrsd  to  in  the  latter  condemnation 
and  the  commentaries  mentioned  in  the  earlier  one  are  in 
all  orobebility  to  be  identified  as  the  works  of  Hlfarabi, 
Avicenna,  and  Algazel,  translated  for  the  most  part*  as  ws 
haws  seen,  by  ominic  Oondlssalinus.   >f  verross  there  can 
bs  no  question  here,  since  his  works  hed  not  yet  been 
translated.4  the  bann  was  probably  aimed  particularly  at 
the  works  of  vioenna.   Maanovo  even  sees  explicit  «mntion 
of  Kvieenne.  in  Mauritius  Hlsoanus.  whose  identity  has  so 
long  been  a  puzsle  to  scholars.  >is  suggests  that  the  title 
may  well  be  a  corruption  of  fjynfllm  HlsnanuB."  the  nanish 

christians  were  now  awake  to  the  latent  dangers 
inherent  in  the  doctrines  of  the  rabian  philosophers. 
How  did  the  rah i an  and  particularly  the  avlcennlan  theory 
of  v-atituis  faro  In  this  new  milieu *   ore  rabian  notions 
on  beatitude,  now  condemned,  to  be  nrom'jtly  ♦"or^ottsn  t  or 
wati  their  I  i  1M*M  to  en>iuro!  If  it  did  endure,  were  the 
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probleae  it  raisad  to  be  daait  with  satisfactorily?   -as 
the  whole  uhristitm  doctrine  on  beatitude,  perhaps,  to 
take  on  a  new  meaning  and  to  be  handled  in  a  way  quite 
foreign  to  the  traditional  uhrintian  manner  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  trunte       one  surely  ia  batter  altuatad 
by  location,  data,  and  office,  to  answer  these  questions 
than  the  MMNlai  philosopher  and  theologian,  iiiior. 
Auvergne,  oishop  of  aria  U-28-1249J.7 

speaking  of  the  eonfiuettoe  of  nrablon  and  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  iison  has  written,  '  oa  juxtaposition 
aoemmlre  et  brutal a  das  deux  doctrines,  dont  s'etait 
contents  .'undissalinue,  appelait  M  travail  plus  appro- 
fondi  d' interpretation  et  a' adaptation,  u'un  de  caux  dont 
la  reflexion  s'est  exereee  sur  l'oeuvre  d'^vlcenne  de  la 
maniare  la  plus  attentive  et  la  plus  fruetusuae  est 
assurement  Ouillauae  d'«  uvor^ns.'  8 

Kt  the  earns  tine  the  profound  influence  of 
'undissallnue  on  inlaw  of  tuvargne  will  be  at  once 
obvioue  to  anyone  willing  to  .:o  to  the  trouble  of  co«- 
paring,  for  example,  the  letter's  ,-a  anlme.  and  i.-e  limeor- 
taiitata  anlmae  with  undissaiinus'  works  by  the  earns 
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William  of  uuvargnc  save  tha  twenty- first  chr 
of  the   first  part  of  the  seeontt  part  of  hia  la  universe,  the 
title:   bUo<j  XaAJcltAfl  §««■§.»■  PtttrtfW  IWB  98\  fS  vM- 

ikpcUopt  ml.  TtJ;  unlftnc.  ffua  Xn*cU**tn»U  mentiu.fii  cut 
hate  Hitflw  iniflUmnUft  aUm  initUlrtirtUf^  nvn  ««nHl\« 

Those,  begins  the  t arisiun  master,  who  were  of 
the  opinion  that  our  beatitude  is  to  be  ■ round  in  the  arent 
intelligence,  thereby,  on  thftir   own  admission,  ■■I- an   all 
their  hope  for  final  nen  action  and  for  the  good  things  to 
seas  in  the  Creator's  Msansst  servant.       i  ite .. Usance, 
is  according  to  them,  the  last  and  the  least.   > rom  the 
Creator,  they  maintain,  can  eoms  only  one,  and  from  that 
one  only  one  other.   o  the  progression  continues  until  at 
length  ws  arrive  at  this  l«nt  or  agent  intelligence. 

In  this  respect,  adds  illlan,  their  philcsonhy 
is  to  be  laughed  et  because  it  is  ridiculous.   or  they 
thsnaelvee  attributs  natural  operations  to  material  sub- 
stances. Trass  subst&nees,  incomparably  lass  nobis  though 
they  be,  are  regarded  as  oxer  islng  activity  in  all  dir- 
ections, whlls  the  more  noble  ones  are  limited  to  a  down- 
ward opsratlon  which  by  a  diminution  of  affects  and  an 
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attenuation  of  power ,  aa  It  were,  finally  !>etors  out. 

xiam  begins  his  criticism.  It  Is  obvious 
thet  the  parents  in  every  ganus  of  animals  produce  o  - 
spring  equai  to  ana  like  unto  tiiemseivee,  sometimes  even 
stronger  and  better  titan  themselves,   liny  fires  set  off 
great  conflagrations*  the  creator  Himself  Is  the  exemplar. 
rora  all  eternity  He  begot  Hie  on  equal  to  Himself.  ■  ron 
all  eternity  a  lift  equal  to  Himself  streamed  (effluxlt , 
from  the  lKaanslty  and  bounty  of  nis  largesse,  following 
the  example  af  his  exemplar,  every  bounteous  giver  bestows 
whatever  he  has  with  a  profusion  of  liberality  and,  when 
he  has  no  gift  equal  to  himself,  he  gives  himself  in  every 
way  in  which  ne  can  be  of  profit  to  the  recipient.  (  11 
fathers  strive  to  rear  eons  wiser  end  better  than  themselves. 
All  true  friends  wish  those  whom  they  love  to  be  more  per- 
fect than  themselves.  How  is  it,  then,  that  this  agent 
ir:teiiigence  of  theirs  (the  Arabians;  is  so  incompetent  I 
Is  it  unabi-e  or  is  it  unwilling  to  no  Letter*   ity  does  it 
not  at  once  assimilate  our  souls  by  oerfect  assimilation, 
and  render  them  like  unto  itself?  Is  it  stifle..'  by  gree  , 
or  perhaps  perverteu  with  Jealousy  I     I   marvel  at  this. 
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I  am  aaaaed  at  the  kind  of  cauaatlon  they  ascribe  to  their 
agent  Intelligence. *0 

But  does  not  this  Irony  tmd  ridicule  betr^? diffi- 
culty end  even  concern/  ie  not  illiam  terrified  at  the 
eonee  juencee  of  a  theory  which  he  is  not  able  to  refute  ■' 
-or  to  llliaa's  mind  the  opinion  that  our  beatitude  is  to 
be  found  in  the  agent  intelligence,  would,  if  pursued,  lead 
straightway  into  idolatry,  if  that  highor  world,  that 
spiritual  paradise  about  which  they  speak,  consists-:  in  a 
union  with  the  agent  Intelligence,  then  that  intelligence 
is  the  author,  the  oer lector,  and  reward  of  our  souls. 
whence  it  would  follow  that  it  alons  is  to  be  served;  it 
alone  is  to  be  edoreu  by  our  souls  as  their  ons  and  only 
,od.U 

urther,  were  we  to  grant  that  beatitude  consists 
in  union  with  the  agent  intelligence,  we  could  not  rise 
even  to  ths  height.    tne  «ooon.   or  if,  as  they  say,  this 
intelligence  is  the  intelligence  only  of  this  terrestrial 
world,  they  will  have  to  place  that  intelligence  in  the 
world  in  whieh  it  exercises  its  activity.   no  it  is  said 
to  shins  only  in  this  world  and  to  iiluwinate  only  those 
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who  In  this  world  are  receptive  to  its  JL  ht.  The  agent 
intelligence  would  be  fixeu  in  this  world  junt  as  the  sun 
and  the  moon  are  fixed  in  their  orbs,  tence  union  with  the 
agent  intelligence  would  not  transport  us  out  of  this  world, 
would  not  even  allow  ue  to  ascend  to  the  sun  or  the  soon.1'' 

a  final  argument  is  based  on  tho  wiry-  nature  of 
the  agent  intelligence  as  described  b;  his  opponents.  If 
this  intelligence  is  itself  meet  perfect  and  blessed,  it 
cnnnoi  await  further  perfection,  or  cscend  to  a  higher 
level.  That  aecent  would  be  vain  and  useless  u  less,  per- 
haps we  were  to  way  that  in  testimony  of  its  fruitful 
administration  it  presented  to  the  ^rector  the  multitude 
of  souls  whor?  it  has  directed  by  it»  Illuminating  activity; 
that  it  made  this  offering  as  a  kind  of  interest  on  the 
luminosity  and  perfection  received  from  the  creator.  But 
if  this  were  the  ease,  the  agent  intelligence  would  be  sub- 
ject to  f>e  sbsolute  and  inviolable  commands  of  the  all  high 
c>od.  It  would  be  like  a  servant,  euntodion,  or  administrator 
of  the  kingdoms  or  provinces  assigned  to  its  oars.  Mow  we 
know  that  the  angsls  are  minister*  of  thin  kind.  H«wft  this 
intelligence  would  simply  be  nu"tb>sred  among  the  *n*sls. 
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in  that  case  there  Is  no  need  Cor  Resigning  a  new  name  to 

1 1 
it,  for  it  would  nut  be  a  new  reality. 

These,  then,  are  liliam's  four  arguments  against 
ths  thesis  of  the  Arabians  that  beatituds  ie  to  be  found  in 
the  agent  Intelligence,  he  attempts  to  show,  lj  how  the 
faets  of  experience  conflict  with  the  doctrine  that  an 
effect  cannot  excel  its  cause}  2/  that  the  doctrine  amounts 
to  idolatry;  l)  that  beatltuue  would  have  to  be  sought  on 
sarth,  that  is,  where  the  agent  intelligence  operates;  and, 
4;  that  since  the  agent  intelligence  is  described  as  per- 
forming the  works  assigned  to  the  angela,  there  is  no  reason 
for  giving  it  a  nsw  name. 

lhe  question  of  lllio  *s  own  doctrine  no*  arises, 
.hat  substitute  did  he  have  to  offer  for  the  Arabian  theory f 
Is  his  own  theory  simply  a  restatement  of  uhrlstian  views 
of  long  standing,  or  has  he  allowsd  urablan  notions  to 
••lor  hie  views  it  *4ke  mndlssalinue  before  hi  ->,  illiam  of 
Auvergne  teachee  that  beatituds  must  be  possible  of  attain- 
ment by  a  natural  neces  ity.  Ths  peri  action  of  every  per- 
fectible, he  says,  is  nothing  else  than  the  act  of  a  potency, 
tne  ultimats  and  supreme  aot  of  its  potentiality,   uiherwiss 
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It  could  not  be  a  perfection  vi   :>ly  ■peeking,  but  only  a 
perfection  in  view  of  another,   -rletotle  bear*  vitnens  to 
this  in  the  third  book  of  his  thloa  when  ha  daflnes  felicity 
aa  an  lntransmutable  act.   But  whether  or  not  rirtotle  said 
this,  "1111am  <ceee  on,  wakes  little  difference.  He  will  out- 
line his  own  view.   <lnce  evwry  potentiality  has  a  correa- 
pondinir  set,  and  since  every  advance  from  potentiality  to 
act  haa  an  ultimate  and  final  act  be-fond  which  a  viwen  pm* 
feetibla  nature  does  not  seek  to  advance,  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  there  be  an  ultimate  act  of  the  human  soul, 
an  net  in  which  it  will  find  rest,  and  beyond  which  it  will 
have  no  natural  tendency  to  advance,   furthermore,  tho 
human  soul  can  either  naturally  r.ttain  to  this  perfection, 
or  be  prohibited  oy  a  natural  impossibility  fro-;  attaining 
it.   if  the  perfection  la  possible  of  attainment,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  all  or  at  least  soma  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  BDeclee  in  .jucstlon  will  attain  this  perfection. 

■J  si  sat  possibility  ut  venlat  in  earn.  e«  noeaaaltatc 
venlet  in  earn  in  omnibus  lndlviriuls  suae  soscie.  »ut  aaltam 
In  ,:>.rte.   otherwise  the  perfection  would  be  vain  and  the 
power  would  have  been  created  in  vain,  which  is  manifestly 
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Impossible.   If  eay  that  a  whole  apeciea  in  doom* a  to  por- 
potual  potentiality  would  be  an  insult  to  the  vre.  tor. 
rvery  artisan  and  every  artist  who  is  able  and  who  knows 
how  to  perfect  his  work  regards  perpetual  imperfection 
ignominious.  Henos,  if  a  spscies  destined  to  perpetual 
potentiality  existea,  ws  would  be  loreeu  to  eonctuae  either 
that  the  wren  tor  created  for  the  sake  of  i-iperfection,  or 
t  he  made  a  mistake  and  was  deceived. 


lgitur  httiusmoui  speeles  vel  in 
tntti limit  indlviduorum  suorum,  vel  In  parte 

eduoeretur  de  huiusmodi  potentia  ad  huiusmodi 
actum,  vel  t'inern.15 

<ow  the  find  which  the  human  soul  naturally  seeks 

to  ac  iuire  is  a  state  of  immortality  and  >  -:iicity.  Hence 

human  soul  is  naturally  susceptible  of  this  state  and 

can  naturally  escape  a  contrary  state. 

Having  shown  that  the  human  soul  is  bj  nature 
possessed  of  a  af    I  -ity  tor  beatitude  and  that  this 
potentiality  must  neceesarily  be  realised  in  some  at  least 
•f  the  members  of  the  species,  it  remains  to  determine  in 
what  tnia  beatitude  consists. 

Smmm  of  ftilliam's  most  withering  denunciations 
are  directed  against  the  Muslim  doctrine  that  beatitude 
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consist*  in  corporeal  delights.   I  his  brutal  nation,  ha 
says,  has  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  Joy»  of  paradise 
are  to  consist  in  feasts  and  ban^untst  with  ungels  as  waiters 

eupbearers,  in  delightful  repass  in  shady  arbors,  and 
in  the  lustful  company  of  flattering  women.  »'vioentiy  the 
dee jiver  by  whom  they  have  earn  deceived  has  promised  them 
nothing  more  than  the  goods  of  this  world.17  He  has  in 
faot  promised  them  only  pleasures  so  vil«  that  even  brute 
animals  /nay  share  them.1** 

The  chief  philosophical  argument  of  the  Parisian 
theologian  against  corporeal  felieity  as  .-nan's  ultimate 
end  ie  the  following.  To  be  perfect  the  bodily  powers 
would  have  to  function  without  any  imperfection  or  impedi- 
ment, nnsrefore,  the  appetite  for  food,  for  example,  would 
have  to  beao  <  incomparably  greater.  The  supply  of  food 
would  also  have  to  be  incomparably  increased.   In  fact,  he 
argues,  both  the  appetite  and  the  food  to  supply  the  appe- 
tite would  need  to  be  infinitely  great.  Mow  this  is 
impossible  Inasmuch  as  every  body  is  of  necessity  finite. ^ 

• urther,  man'*  beatitude  cannot  consist  in  cor- 
poreal nleasuree  because  a  felieity  of  this  kind  does  not 
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rawra  misery,  which  is  the  very  contrary  of  happiness. 
Anyone  willing  and  able  to  recognise  truth  can  aea  that 
the  felicity  dreamt  up  by  the  Muslims  would  not  only  not 
remove  misery  but  would  in  faet  incredibly  increase  it. 
it  would  only  increase  our  desires,  our  fears,  our  sorrows, 
and  anxieties,  and  that  with  resort  to  every  one  of  our 
physical  powers.80 

inally,  there  r\fn*r   has  been  a  wise  nan  who  has 
not  fled  this  kind  of  fslicity  as  a  certain  drunkenness  of 
unsound  minds,   fhis,  very  faet  is  evidence  in  itself  that 
the  human  soul  was  not  oreated  lor  such  pleasures. 

iousiy  ths  soul  was  arsated  lor  something  noble  and 
subline  in  which  it  night  find  its  rest,   i'he  soul  was 
ereatsu  .or  lnoorooreai  Rood,  for  a  good  that  is  neither 
a  body  nor  in  a  booy.  This  sort  of  porfeetlon  is  due  to 
it  on  account  of  its  very  nature,  tor  the  soul  in  Immortal. 

It  can  exi  t  apart  from  the  body,  and  that  existence  must 

PI 
of  nscsssity  have  a  proper  and  natural  end  and  perl  action. 

Avieenna  does  not  eaeape  criticism.  In  spite  of 
his  intellectual  acunen,  he  was  too  ready  to  maks  concess- 
ions to  his  religion  on  ths  question  of  corporeal  oell>;hts 
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In  the  next  llf*. 

Hani fee tun  eat  stiaa,  quia  paradlsua  iste  non 
••t  nisi  sicut  volutator  ouroorun,  et  quia 
voeiferotio  i>>*lua  vox  pecudu*  set,  non  h<mi- 
nu«,  ut  supra  diximus.   x  hia  da  causia 
volunl  uidam  aapientea  da  ^araesnia,  non 

tc  liters*  Maeonetum  intellexiaaa  promHa- 
iunes  is tea,  vidantaa  aaa  ease  ridicules**,  at 
Become tun  par  aaa  toti  nun  do  f&ifft  ridicui   . 
Avieenna  temen  in  ohlloaephia  sua.  prina  delir- 
aneritla  ietis  expreaae  consentit  alcana,  quia 
gaudia  eorporuiD  expraaaa  sunt  in  lea;?  noHtra, 
quasi  dadit  uaaemetus  io^uene  da  jraudiis  post 
corpora,  in  cuo  non  phil  sonhun,  ne.-:  inaaniaa 
iatius  eonsortere  sc  evidenter  oaten-Jit,  cuius 
dasmatio  tar- to  j  stior,  quanto  iato  delirananta 
tan  -ua  phllosophus  nagis  vidara  potult,  et 
vidara  re;lexit. 

in  what,  than,  da  as  the  baatituda  of  tha  aoul 

eoneiatJ  >  iilian  of  >>uv*r,'n«  teaches  that  tha  complete 

parfaation  of  tha  aoul  swat  of  naeasaitj  ba  a  perfection 

which  tha  aoul  nay  have  apart  from  tha  body,  aaqraym  a. 

corpora,   ihe  neat  noble,  most  subline,  nnd  *M>at  :eri ect 

activity  of  the  soul  takes  place  when  tha  aoul  is  lifted 

out  of  the  body  by  rapture,  or  completely  separated  frost 

the  body  by  death.  Beeau«e  of  its  infirmity  and  frailty, 

tha  body  cannot  rupoort  such  perfection.   Wencs  we  read  in 

>■*•»  Man  shall  not  sm  r.e  tUod)  and  .lve.      t  nowers 

doss  ths  soul  exercise  in  thie  stats?  t lrnt  thurs  is  the 
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intellective  power,   the  mirror,   ootentially,  of  all  intelli- 
gible*.    *he  ultimate  nert action  of  this  power  will  be  to 
mirror  all  intelllffibles  with  perfect  clarity.     In  lt«  per- 
fect stet*  it  will  be  a  Mirror  of  the  univerae,  a  goeaulwm 
unlversi.   exemplifying  the  whole  sarlce  MftWsgryB*     _t 

jje»pt»r  hog  erit  «m«u  InttlilftlbUlg.  a*y<  •mirtwi  ln- 
HUlgjbUt.  t\  HmM  n«rf««to  tnn»BUB  m°A  ctrt  ip<ml«w 

^mftweraalis  apeawlatloala.     »ua  far  the  words  uf  thia 
sentence  are  strictly  avicennian.  but  finishing  the  sen- 
tence, illlom  adds: 

si cut  et  varbum  universalis  dletionls,      ^us 
pater  <il*it  seipsum,  et  o«tnla  in  eo,  <?t  per 
locum  q«ae  dictio  non  fuit  nisi  ganaratio  verb! 
iliius.   Nihil  onin  aliuu  est  dictio  ubicunque 
sit,  sive  dicatur  niel  pensratio  verni.   in- 
tellexit  at. ten  Joannes  I  vr.n^elisto ,  et  exprenait 
in  tertlo  .rinse  vanonicae  suae  dleens:  '  ilii 

ei  sutnis,  sed  noniu-.  apperuit  iuid  erimus,  cum 
nute.-i  anparuerit  ei-nlls*  el  erimus,  quoniam 
vldebinus  sum  sieuti  est.  4 

'in  revealed  word  of  cripture  is  simply  taokeJ 

on  to  the  words  of  the  phix-  sopher.  but  in  spite  of  copying 

•  vicsnr.a,  anu  i-meuiat*ly  after  having  copied  mitt,  ixil 

turns  on  him  in  reproach,   lhe  savory  courses  servod  on  the 

tabic  of  our  intellectual  faculty  are  justly  sought  by 
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philosophising  after  the  manner  if  the  philosophers,  but 
they  can  be  htvd  more  easily  by  a  humble  oursuit  of  savi 
truth  and  by  way  of  the  cormanda  of  -~od,  a  w&y  which  will 
avoid  the  vanities  ana  insane  fallacies  of  tha  philosophers. 

Beatitude  is  the  ultimate  state  of  lutiwts  aer- 
feetion.  It  is  en  illumination  of  tne  intellect  and  a 
delight  of  the  will  tftfiqctu^y .  an  illumination  and  a 
delight  which  eannot  bo  furnished  by  any  creature.      tr« 
tha  intellect  raust  be  joined  iomediately  to  tha  first  light. 

.  our  inte^ I  l  t  -an  be  satisfied  with  a  Knowledge  of 
fractures,  in  which  ease  a  knowledge  of  the  urea tor  wou 
do  violence  to  it  (inar.nuch  as  •^•rjf   movement  whether  phy- 
sical or  spiritual  fro«  a  position  of  root  is  violence./  is 
manifestly  false.    r  of  all  Intellectual  apprehensions, 
those  cf  the  Creator  are  sweetest;  and  of  ail  studies,  the 
study  of  the  -raatur  is  aost  delightful. 

Just  as  the  Intellect  is  enlightened  by  the  first 
light,  a  -irlrea  luce,  so  also  the  will  reotivwn  its  Joy  and 
delight  from  the  first  sweetness,  fi  prllf*  suavltate.  The 
first  tr  .th  is  to  the  human  intellect  what  the  first  -ood- 
nese  is  to  the  huar-n  will.  Their  beatitude  una   their  glory, 
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therefore,  *<re  to  be  found  in  the  very   fount  of  *i-bt,  of 
goodness,  and  sweetnees.     Hero  is  beatitude.     Sere  in   the 
uitiaate  perfection  of  potentiality  and  the  fullness  of 
possibility.     Vhls  lllunlnatlon  will  enlighten  the  intellect 
insofar  as  it  can  be  illuminated,     it  will  dispel  all  i  nor- 
ance  and  all  darkness.     This  delight  Kill  fill  every  void 
and  satisfy  every  desire  of  the  will.         Xapoasiblle  ij'itur 
set  In  ersaturis  beatltudineiu,  vel  glorias  esse  aniaae 
hnsjswse.     qujtft  JB  Mitt  aMfft  M\M&  YtrUfaUf »  »lV«  Y»rl- 

UVi  nr*wit  luflli  n»  Rlgrl*.  InttUectttii  e\  in  son,  aujiil- 


it  frvBlUUa  tit  boftUt^djO  nffooVm. 
illlam  of  >uver,.n«  has  thus  d  -fin«vi  the  ultimate 
beatitude  uf  the  human  soul  as  a  beatitude  consisting  in 
union  with  -ad,  a  union  which  actual! see  all  the  potentia- 
lities of  the  soul,  God,  the  highest  truth,  andows  ths 
inteilect  with  all  knowledge!  Uod,  the  highest  good,  satis- 
fies every  deeire  oi  the  will. 

but  what  of  the  other  f acuities  of   the  soul ? 
what  of  the  body  I     thoae  nave  no  share  whatever  in  ulti- 
mate blessedness  I    The  teaehing  of  the  bishop  of  Pert*  on 
this  point  Is,  1  think,  clear  only  in  view  of  a  diet  notion 
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which  he  Makes  between  natural  beatitude  i  nd  what  ha  calls 
the  baatituda  of  pmce.-fl  The  question  of  the  beatitude  of 
our  I  irst  parents  ..raeents  the  occasion  for  thin  distinction. 
»ir»t  parents  would  hr.ve  found  eternal  repone  in  natural 
felicity  haa  not  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  by  Hla  grace 
orovide.!  an  even  more  excellent  and  noble  felicity.  y  This 
aars  noble  bnatituds  of  p.rece  can  be  acquired  naturally, 
but  Ml|  „ir  IHntiH  rttinr?i?nln  and  not  ?ef  PWtiua,  effeoUp- 

licit/  of  Krsse  in  no  way  destroys,  diminishes, 

injures  natural  felicity ,  j-st  us  grace  and  glory  do  n<  t 

destroy  or  injurs  nature  but  unspeakably  embellish,  adorn 

and  perfect  it.   to  one  with  intelligence,  adds  illiam,  is 

Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  perfection  in  no  way  destroy n  or 

injures  the  perfectible. iA  He  goes  on  to  state  that  graee 

14m   on  nature: 

•wula  igitur  natural la  in  anlaabus  huuanla,  at 
intendo  naturales  vires  slve  virtutss  fundaman- 

3unt  oertlssinua  aius  aedificil  quod  in 
praeasntl  vita  aedifloatur  ex  Kratiarum  virtu - 
tunque  nunerlbus,  elua~ue  similiter  4uod  est 
ineonparabi liter  nobillua  atque  oafnlficontius 
■;d  ex  selentiis  quae  glorias  sunt  acdlflcan- 
dus  est."52 
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evelopln  his  distinction,   illia  •  of  uver-.ne 
teaches  that  we  ma*  distinguish  b«at. iude  ftflTUndm  HMMI 
prlnclpalc  from  beatitude  grmmlUl  ffMMB  tflVlfB    -ncundur. 
principals  beatitude  oonslsta  in  fruition  and  understanding. 
Hence,  oroperiy  speaking,  the  felicity  of  the  glorit isu  body 
is  not  a  part  of  beatitude.  And  yet  the  body  does  share  in 
beatitude  inasmuch  as  tne  t:lory  of  the  soul  redounds  upon  t. 
in  this  way  the  "lory  of  the  body  becomes  a  part  of  the 
whole  reward  and  the  whole  rood  to  ba  .'riven  to  the  saints.33 
in  this  final  state  of  glory  all  th«  external  powers  of  man 
will  be  perfected34  and  ev«ry  appetite  will  be  satisfied. 
These  appetites  are  10  be  granted  complete  perfection  so 
that  ovary  kind  of  love  and  every  kinu  of  joy  consonant  to 
will  be  acquired.   \   Ufl  fli  flUUs.3* 

operation*  of  this  kind  are  not,  however,  to  be 
it  after  for  their  own  sake.  They  must  lways  be 
sought  in  view  of  a  higher  good,  as  useful  and  helpful  in 
the  attainment  of  that  higher  /ood.  eeing,  hearing,  and 
the  like  are  useful  in  view  of  mowing  and  i-.nowirg  itsslf 
is  useful  in  view  of  the  attainment  of  sternal  felicity.3** 
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i  iliter,  et  alia*  omnes  perfections  animae 
humane a  atque  operationes  bonne,  licet  oer 
multa  media  elnt  utllas,  et  expediantos  ad 
feelicitatem  aeternam:  omniuw  autem  utlllta- 
turn  haec  maxima  eat  foelleitas  aetsrna,  at 
osmium  ut  ita  dieamue  UikUlftiUS-SiUlUat^7 

I  have  attempted  an  objective  outline  of  liliam 
of  Auvergne'e  theory  of  beatitude  in  all  its  essential 
feature*,  That  theory  ia  quite  comnrehensiva  and  one 
might  be  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  tha  above  survey 
•era  it  not  that  illian  is  so  obviously  preoccupied  with 
two  problems,  both  ot   which  arise  out  of  Arabian  litera- 
ture* The  first  of  these  is  the  role  of  corporeal  pleaeura 
in  man's  ultimate  state  of  happiness.   Rm  second  concerns 
the  Arabian  views  on  cosmogony.   1th  respect  to  the  for- 
mer, we  have  seen  how  tillimm  heaps  abuse  on  those  who 
he:>e  for  a  heavenly  lifa  consisting  in  physical  pleasure. 
Ha  tense  this  doctrine  variously  r..s  lncrauibls,  ridiculous, 
absurd,  and  insane.  The  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  the 
nature  of  eorporeal  things  provide  the  basis  for  his  attack. 

n  that  basis  he  finds  it  eaey  to  establish  that  the  ulti- 
mate felicity  of  tha  noui  cannot  be  found  in  physical 
pleasure,  but  his  vary  arguments  derive  from  th«  same 
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sources  that  prsssnted  the  problem,  ano  ultimately  he  Is 
iorc*d.  In  viae  of  ths  Christian  doctrine  of  the  reeurrect- 
ion  of  ths  bod./,  to  find  room  fur  tone   sort  of  corporeal 
delight  in  the  next  life. 

Ths  letter  of  illiitm's  arooccupationa,  namely 
that  of  Arabian  cosmogony,  is  fro;  ths  philosophical  point 
of  view  even  mors  critical.   >hile  the  Arabian  philosophers 
were  *uite  as  sag  r  as  ths  christians  to  escape  a  literal 
lnterprstation  of  ths  Koran  as  regards  bouily  felicity, 
thslr  respective  views  inevitably  cleaned  on  the  question 
•f  cosmogony*   11  Ham  was  quits  content  to  agree  that 
beatitude  consists  principally  in  intellectual  aeltlvity 
rather  than  in  the  exercise  of  any  function  of  the  body. 
He  could  not,  however,  ogres  that  ths  agent  intelligence 
of  which  the  fcrobiene  spoke,  halted  the  ascent  of  the  huraan 
soul,  that  the  human  soul  was  to  bs  eternally  separated 
froa  its  creator  by  a  veritable  universe  of  ssnaratsd  sub- 
stances. Bt  have  seen  that  illiam  was  inollned  to  dis- 
miss the  ogsnt  intelligence  ae  non-axl«tunt.   »«nd  yet  he 
was  awars  that  the  problem  was  not  ,uite  so  easy  of  solu- 
tion, 'a  knew  that  though  the  agent  intelligence  is 
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unacceptable  ao  the  cause  of  human  knowledge,  some  substi- 
tute must  be  found  for  it  to  explain  that  causality.     Hence 
a  nore  careful  examination  of     Ullae's  critl  ...«  of  the 
agent  intelligence,  and  ft  study  of  Ms  theory  of  causality 
should  lend  further  precision  to  his  theory  of  h  e. 

■  the  ;  rablun  cosmogony  of  ten  separated  ln- 
mUgmm  a  mm  ti      la  MMMMwim  mm  fro-  u  th«p  b*. 
accepted  in  any  «*y         i  ilam  attsrapts  to  show  that  it 
cannot.     These  intelligences,  he  says,  tould  either  belong 
to  one  species  or  to  different  species.     If  they  telor  - 
to  one  eoecies,   they  would  have  to  possess  the  sane  natural 
pavers  and  would  have  to  be  naturally  e  ,ual.     New  anon? 
their  powers  is  that  of  generation  by  virtue  of  which  saeh 
goneretes  the  next,     i  ut  if  all  had  this  power,  we  would  be 
in  for  an  infinite  e erics.        .  ,     >n  the  oilier  hani.',  they 
belonged  to  different  species,  they  could  nut  generate  each 
other,     for  generation  or  causation  is  a  Mhtuml  transfusion 
of  the  causing  into  the  caused  so  that  the  generating  i»» 
specifically  the  sane  as  the  generated.       urt     more, 
Aristotle     1.?.     vlccnna38;  hinaelf  taught  the  inposalbi- 
llty  of  a  plurality  of  separated  eubetanoes  of  the  sane 
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species.   -hence  ho  also  hslo  a  doctrine  *hich  is  obviously 
falsa  and  utterly  insane,  namely,  thai  after  Ueath  there 
Hit  of  nec^scity  be  but  one  hu*n  soul.    The  »rabian 
cosfnor'onj ,  than,  it;  for  iilium,  a  sacs  of  contradiction. 
If  t'ne  intelligences  in  upacifieally  alike  there  cannot 
be  only  tar;  rather  thure  taiai  be  an  infinite  number, 
thsy  are  specifically  different,  that  is,  if  each  species 
is  constitute  by  one  member,  the  intelligences  cannot  «ive 
rise  to  one  another,   'gain,  on  that  supposition,  there 
would  be  but  one  separated  human  soul. 

But  suppose  we  grant  the  existence  of  the  agent 
Intelligence,  suppose  we  grant  also  the  nature  and  functions 
ascribe-,  to  it.  contradictions  Multiply.  Xhs  agent  intelli- 
gence is  designated  a  eiaple  substance,  substantia  Imoartl- 
bllla.  can  it  contain  the  multiplicity  of  forms 

it       osed  to  Dosaasa .'  These  forms  would  have  to  be 
mixed  and  eonfussd  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  a^ent  in- 
telligence, tut  it  they  are  mlaeci  and  confused  in  the 
agent  Intelligence,  ho»  can  that  Intelligence  be  the 
source  of  our  clear  ana  distinct  tdilueidas  at  djstlnctaa,) 
Ideas?  -ur«i;,  to  kno*  confusedly  is  Hui\o  another  thing 
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fro*  knowing  dearly  and  distinctly.41   ^rth«r,  to  ba  ths 
eausa  of  knowledge  tha  agent  intelligence  would  »uiw«  to  ba 
unitad  to  tba  aoul  It  llluminatea.  And  because  it  is 
simple,  it  would  have  to  ba  wholly  and  imedi&tely  unitad 
to  that  soul.  rJut  if  it  wara  wholly  in  one  soul,  how 
could  it  ba  at  the  sane  tins  also  wholly  in  ail  the  other 
souls  scattered  over  tha  face  of  th#  earth i       runt  igitur 

■india,  similiter  at  in  t>ritanni&,  in  <i«thiopia,  et 
It*.li>,  in  onaenxa,  et  hlbernia  quod  videre  non  parua 
difficile  est.41 

again,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  agent  intelli- 
gence snouiu  be  spoken  of  as  separated  froa  tha  soul  or 
outside  the  soul.   .nile  corporeal  light  needs  a  Mdiun, 
sueh  as  air  or  sows  other  transparent  body,  spiritual  light 
does  not  require  -.jch  a  <ee  lum.  anyway,  «  cause  oust  be 
where  it  operates.   hence  it  follows  neeessariiy  th»»t  the 
agent  intelligence  be  peroetually  and  essentially  present 
in  each  soul.4'' 

ing  refuted,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  l«*st, 
the  '.rablan  theory  of  a  eeparate  j  agent  intelligence,  is 
lam  of  nuwergne  not  forced  to  admit  on  a^ent  intellect 
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in  each  soul i     The  theologian  is  equally  adnriant  on  thie 
point.  The  human  soul,  he  Insists,  is  simple,  jjapartlbllla. 
Henee  it  cannot  have  parte.  It  cannot,  therefore,  possess 
two  intellects,  an  agent  and  a  possible  intellect.    The 
soul  has  no  need  of  an  a  -ent  intellect.   irst  principles, 
for  example,  do  not  need  to  be  illuminated  to  be  understood. 
Thef  are  luminous  in  themselves  slcut  res  oer  Bsmotlpse  luc- 
•JtHf  i  wt  ttHM  In  ItfWUfffU  luwjoa  mm%*     Just  as  luminous 
bodies  do  not  nssd  to  be  illuminated  to  be  eeen  by  the  eye, 
so  flret  principles  do  not  need  to  be  illuminated  to  be  seen 

by  spiritual  vision.    fUAgrpptcr  mmmPMi  pgnUurJlnlall- 

44 


According  to  illiam  sons  even  of  the  most  learned 
Christians  fell  into  error  on  this  point,  teaching  that  the 
intellective  faculty  by  a  certain  wonderful  agility  forma 
signs  of  intelligible  things  within  itself  when  aroused  by 
the  ssnse,  the  imagination,  or  the  memory,  to  do  so.   «r 
theologian  urges  the  following  argument  in  refutation  of 
their  claims.  If  the  soul  or  t  e  Intellect  caused  this 
knowledge  within  Itself,  we  would  be  forced  to  conclude 
that  it  is  simultaneously  active  and  passive,  that  it 
simultaneously  givss  and  receives.  But  how  could  the  soul 
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;ive  to  itself  i-bat  it  does  not  possess  I  ..nd  if  we  say 
that  it  gives  itself  what  it  dots  possess  we  si  aply  return 
to  the  error  of  the  agent  intellect,  or  to  the  error  of 
Plato  who  held  that  human  souls  were  oer  *ct  >  t  tne  moment 
:i*entior..45 

OttI|  u»e  road  remains  open  to  ■  iiiituu. 

"ftttUgstviw  tn%  Ui\ur  Litel  \nnimm  <mi  men- 
tis tua  iwn  u\  ttlil  inttUttluB  MterlftUst 
yt  groBlrr  ppq  lntslitcWe  agen^.  bIyb  fora- 
ttllg.  ntc  Igtt  twfntU  «lwt  tw*i  oe«  d»  1m* 

■tore  are  -..e  to  go  for  the  cause  of  our  knowledge 
if  the  soul  or  the  intellect  is  wholly  passive  in  the  in- 
tellectual process!     The  Creator  .  iraseif  is  the  natural  and 
proper  book  of  the  human  intellect.       rora  Him  the  intellect 
receives  the  impressions  and  the  signs  that  are  inscrit 
upon  it.         l   i.igHl  of  the  most  luminous  countenance  of  the 
Creator  naturally  shines  upon  us  so  as  to  Illuminate  or 
intellective  powers  with  its  light.47 

,.J  autsm  sic  se  habeat  Veritas  testificati 
sunt  sapisntss  gentle  uubraeorum  et  Ken  tin 
chris tianorusi}   similiter  ut  orophetae  utrlun- 

M  legis  et    'antiu  antediotarun*       uidam  enim 
eorua  ulxit:  fogs  8»ulttnU»t  vcrbm    e^  Xn 
excels! a    v  Mil.  i,   5/i   et  nronneta  ille  de 
quo  audivistl.   llffTift^M  lift 


UM 
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vuitua  tui   omlne  (Pm*lmt   4,  7;;  et  alibi  pete- 
bet  hoc  orana  dieens;  lllumlnet  vuitum  buum 
super  nam   (Psalm  6,  2).   In  lege  v«ro  i  hriatinn- 
orum  exprasee  legitun  srat  lux  Yam  una  lllua- 
inat  ompms.  homlnsai  (Joan.  I,  9>;  at  alibi,  clvl- 
Ul  1U»  n°n  «ffft  pole  pegge.,  luna,  serf  cJ,srU*3 

*\   iUnnlnal  Ula.  -4sr 

The  theory  of  cognition  thus  formulated  by  the 
bishop  of  Paris  la  simply  a  particular  instance  in  the 
lsrgar  .  ield  of  causality  as  whole.  Hs  accuse*  his  oouo- 
nants  of  speafcin*  of  God  aa  though  He  had  created  natures 
and  then  withdrawn  His  providential  care,  abandoning  them 
to  their  own  resources,  in  such  ease  the  universe  would 
eimply  destroy  itself.  But,  he  says,  the  power  of  natures 
is  ths  will  of  the  iraator  alone,  ootestas  naturaruai  sola 
TfilMBslI  •Bt  candltorls.  creatures  can  do  nothing  above, 
against,  or  apart  from  this  will.  This  will  is  the  orin- 
eiple  and  law  uf  all  movement  and  all  change.   xeept  for 
it,  things  would  resolve  into  non-being.   bather  or  not 
we  understand  divine  governance,  it  is  the  *ill  of  God 
that  creates,  that  makes  creatures  to  amiure,  that  pra- 
aervea  them  in  being,  that  rules  and  sustains  their 
operations,  find  whether  or  not  re  understand  how,  thees 
operations  are  limite  and  defined.  Menee  there  is  no 
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necessity  at  all  for  speaking  of  a  nature  aa  operative  W 
productive  in  itself.   hat  a  nature  oes.  It  does  by 
reason  of  the  vehemence  of  the  first  torrential  stream, 
samples  are  not  wanting,  and  among  them  that  of  tin  sin 
la  beat  of  all.   ihe  pun  produces  ouch  a  vehe-nent  nbundanae 
of  light  that  the  rays  flowing  from  it  illuminate  all  the 
surroundings,  ihe  rushing  torrent  or  stream  ie  another 
•sample,  vne  wave  driven  on  the  next;  encii  mucoeosive 
wave  gives  impulse  to  another.  ±n   like  v.nner  the  stream 
•f  goodness  and  the  torrent  of  sw.^tnes-s  t  .      from  the 
priml  font  drives  before  it  the  individual  smaller  streams. 
In  the  ssnslbls  woria  ws  find  an  interaction  of  influence. 
This,  however,  is  not  ths  case  in  the  intelligible  world. 
in  that  world  superior  beings  do  nut  receive  from  inferior 
ones  but  only  vice  versa. 4V 

themselves,  then,  natures  ars  incapable  of 
producing  anything,  inoy  produce  inasmuch  as  they  receive 
a  superabundance  from  ths  primal  source.   Fhaj   t  .  uce  out 
of  the  superabundance  of  >  od  ratner  than  of  themselves. 
Maturss  ars  iiks  windows  through  which  the  LifjM  ox  tho 
divine  sun  passes.   triotly  speaking  they  are  not  ceue— 

muai.81- 
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Omnium  enim  fluxuum  a  primo  deacernentiun  viae 
quaedam  et  fenestras  meJiae  nr.turae  sunt  nan 
»""'   "*•*  •■ltquantiiliim  abusive  anr.gpima 

icut  autem  fluviue  leea  conti- 
gua  raplat  per  ijuae  transit,  at  iis?  implatis 
exunuat  in  Alia,  ut  aua   similiter  irapleat; 
ale  exuberantle  nriml  fontia  propinquiores 
cibi  prius  iaplet  aanentias,  et  plenltudlnem 
earum  faeit  medium  impletionis  aliarum.5* 

•  od  ia  tne  cause  of  natures  and  o**  the  things  of 

nature,   .he  madia  through  which  He  exercises  His  eausaiity 

are  not  causes.  «hile  they  appear  to  the  senses  to  be 

causes,  reason  and  truth  finds  causality  in  Pod  alone. 

■it  mi—  «#.mm  iMntt  nki  rftUpnta  n\  Ttr4tatfji  Ipij 

. n  spite  of  his  efforts  to  escape  froM  •'  vlcennn, 
iiliam  submits  to  him  at  every  turn.  ->e  witness  in  the 
parieian  master  the  paradox  of  a  christian  theologian 
assimilating  the  bulk  cf  avicennian  doctrine  under  the 
pretext  of  refuting  It.  He  accepts  the  intellectually 
theory  cf  beatitude  advanced  by  the  .rabians  with  hardly 
en  alteration,   Ho  does  indeed  eliminate  the  agent  Intelli- 
gence, but  once  he  has  eliminated  it,  he  denies  as  well 
en  af'ent  intellect  in  the  soul  and  leaves  us  nothing  bat 
tiod  end  a  purely  possible  human  intellect  to  explain 
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cognition  in  tin  consummation  of  which  beatitude  is  Raid 
principally   to  consist.  tta    room  is  wads  In  that  beatitude 

for  the  will  Mi  the  other  faculties  at  tne  soul,       n  the 
■oat  critical  question,  that  of  the  nature  of  causality, 
..llliam  has  recourse  again  to  His  Arabian  sources.     He 
reproduce*  the  neo-pletonie  enan«.tlonist  notion  of  causation 
transmitter  to  hisj  i.j     vt^enna  through  the  translations  of 
Cundlssalinus.     ftm  followers  of     iliian  of  Auvergne  could 
■eke  their  choice  between  two  alternatives  only,  namely, 
an  aviecnnlan  ays tea  that  is  decapitated,  or  the   .  oc trine 
that  uod  is  the  a^ent  intellect.63 

iillaa  of  Auvergne,  indeed,  never  identifies  God 
itn  the  e   ont  intelligence*      ''or  Ilia  the  agent  intelligence 
is  non-existent.     He  felt  constrains.,  by  r.is  faith  to  abandon 
Hvicsnna's  agent  intelligence.     And,   to  be  sure,  bin   faith 
demanded  that  he  reject  a  aootrine  placing  nan's  u-ti-^ate 
and  at  ths  bottom  of  the  Arabian  intelligible  cosmogony. 

I  his  faith  di>i  nwt  demand  the  denial  of  proper  oausull  | 
to  the  human  soul.     u<r,  although  that  causality  had  never 
been  adequately  discussed  in  the     eat  in  terms  of  peripatetic 
philosophy,  tne  whole  patrietie  and  early  medieval  christian 
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spirit  was  opposeu  to  the  sort  of  passivisn  thot  would 
relate  aan  to  uod  aa  prime  natter  Is  related  to  for*. 

1111am  is  driven  to  his  position  by  the  ir.scnrable  conais- 
tenaj  of  the  avieennian  system  whieh  oould  not  be  rendered 
orthodox  simply  by  ascribing  to  'tod  what  »vieennn  bad 
:ribed  to  thr  "-rent  intelligence,   if  iiliam  did  find 
Justine  notionr      ?d  in  wanj  ways  to  those  pro- 
pounded bj  flvieennn,  that  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  common 
nso-platonlc  b«o)      .  The  similarity,  however,  wore 
wperficinl  than  real,  could  newer  warrant  en  identification 
of  the  doctrire  of  ^upuKtlne  1th  the  doctrine  of  Mrleenna, 
an  identification  lilira-i  seems  to  have  thought  possible  on 
■any  fundamental  points.  Moat  ^lgnlflennt  anon*  thess  is 
perhaps  the  natur-  if  causality,  particularly  the  relation 
between  t   first  cause  and  second  causes.  It  le  hard  to 
see  that  .illiam  or      •  :ne   doss  not  completely  icnriwc 
tean  of  ev^iry  effective  role  both  in  the  attainment  and  in 
enjoy  Uaawt  bontltu  *.        p   for  the  rnblane, 

llllam  o,r  KUV*rgna,  beatl  that  is 

done  to  the  hunan  soul.    r  the  Arabian*  it  Is  done 
mediately,  that  ie  throogh  the  agent  intelligence.    r 
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ii.iiam  of  Auvergne  it  Is  done  lnaediately.  Nothing  separ- 
ates tr  s  soul  from  -od. 

but  surely  the  i-hriatian  tradition  to  which 

Lilian  of  Auverffne  was  hair,  in  spit*  uf  all  Its  unre- 
ntittant  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  th*  Klory  and 
supcrrtlnenee  of  tha  Creator,  surely  that  tradition  did 
n  >t  favor  eliminating  tho  rols  of  rational  eraaturea  in 
ths  attainment  and  enjoyment  ot   their  em!,  certainly  it 
did  net  minimi re  thair  role  out  of  existence.  Ths  very 
humanist*  of  Christianity  that  tolerated  "lllian's  read) 
tt.s  Hrsblana  with  a  mind  op«n  to  thf  discoveries  of  human 
reason,  this  very  i  umanism  was,  paradoxically,  responsible 
tor  llliom'p  undoing. 


— ov  o — -- 


v,  y  M  C   -  c       x  ^ 

I  hi  vr  nnieavored  in  thin  thesis  to  ere -nine  the 
philosophical   theories  ot  boatltude,   Insofar  M  they  may  be 
diaouvored  in  the    -ntin  tmmlp-tiona  available  to  medieval 

kers,  aJtd   t,  deterwin'j  thn  early  influence  of  these 
theories  on  I*  tin  Christian  writ  r-.     Hence  the  irsvestifta- 

I  In  tur^  of   llkiatt,    Ufarabi,     vlcenne, 
Aljtarel,  -  rrosa  Is  in  each  esse  Introduce  by  a 

rarj-h'  jal  surrey  cf  the  -atin  translations  of 

their  *orks;   i.e.  ,  where,  and  by  whom  these  ware  made. 

U  view  of  the  Arabian  theory  of  beati- 
hink,  tv.'o  controU\  tore,  two  leading 

ideas,  around  which,  and  in  function  cf  which,  the  entire 
theory  erystalll&ss.     Iheoe  two  lead!  tiioss  of 

Kind  and  matter  and  th-  ion  between  then.     The  Arabian 

treatment  tf  these  idses  pressnts  variations  on  hellsnlc 
themes  which  appear  anew  in  an   entirely   fresh  cultural  and 
*oue  atmosphere,     in  tho  r=uin  th«j  philosophic 


Ml 
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effort  with  reference  to  beatitude  is  devoted  to  the  refu- 
tation of  the  materialistic  views  of  Arabian  theologians. 
These  materialistic  views  were  based  on  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  &fi£taw>  Th*  philosophers  assert,  and  seek 
to  naintain,  thn  superiority  of  reason  over  the  other 
functions  of  sum.  Against  a  beatitude  consisting  in  cor- 
poreal pleasure  they  reassert  ihe  hellenic  view  of  beati- 
tude as  consisting  In  philosophic  speculation.  Ill  adopt 
Aristotle  as  their  ohaapion.  liut,  misled  by  the  aooJc  pT 
ijUAfji  and  the  1  neology  of  MrlatotlB.  neo-plutonic  works 
wrongly  attributed  to  the  -rest,  philosopher,  their  properly 
philosophic  effort,  as  distinct  srom  their  polemic  against 
the  theologians,  bogs  down  in  a  futile  effort  to  reconcile 
authentic  aristotelianisn  with  the  bastard  doctrines  of 
Arabian  neo-platonlss). 

To  return  to  the  two  leading  ideas  of  Arabian 
philosophy,  what  is  to  bs  said  in  general  of  the  relation 
between  mind  and  matter  !  The  Arabians  see  a  radical 
antinomy  between  thaa.   ihie  antinomy  accounts  for  the 
dualism  characterizing  ths  whole  of  their  thought. 
KlJclndi's  description  of  two  worlds,  the  world  of  souls 
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and  the  world  of  matter  is  adopted  by  all  his  follower*. 
The  chasm  between  these  two  worlds  widens  with  the  miecsss- 
lwe  efforts  of  Arabian  scholars  to  bridge  it.   vie anna 
maintains  a  tenuous  eontaet  between  these  two  worlds  by 
hie  "two-faced"  soul.  ..ith  Averroee  even  this  metaphor 
disappears.  He  describes  the  two  worlds  as  wholly  equivocal, 
that  is,  as  hawing  nothing  in  common  apart  from  the  language 
ussd  to  s pea>  of  them. 

For  the  Arabians  in  general  the  lower  world  is  the 
world  of  matter,  the  eternal  challenge  to  intelligibility. 
It  is  the  world  of  contlngenoe,  of  generation  and  corru  -tlon, 
the  world  which  diversifies  and  particularizes  the  forma 
temporarily  imprisoned  within  it.  Hwnes  beatitude  is  always 
SDOken  of  in  terms  of  liberation  from  this  lower  world,  of 
esoape  from  it,  and  aeeent  into  the  other  world,  the  world 
of  mind  and  intelligibility. 

ntmnee  into  the  superior  world  of  Intelligence 
is  galnsd  by  climbing  the  ladder  of  intellect.  Tht  climb 
progresses  from  ths  material  intellect  to  the  actual  in- 
tellect, and  from  the  latter  to  ths  acquired  intellect  and 
thus  to  union  t  ith  the  agent  intelligence,  the  lowest  member 
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of  the  hierarchically  ordered  superior  world  of  «s: encea. 
Vhe  higher  world  of  the  animates,  heavenly  bodies  ia  eternal 
end  necessary.  This  la  the  world  oi'  mind,  ts.a  world  of 
intelligences  end  intelligibility.  M  the  peak  la  the 
eelf-thin*ing  thought.  <  rem  thia  higheet  being  the  other 
Intelligence*  emanate  eternally  in  orderly  procession, 
only  the  loweat  of  these  intelligences  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  lower  v.orld  of  .  enar=  tion  and  cor.  U?. tion.  This, 
the  tenth  intelligence,  impresses  forma  oa  the  matter  of 
the  lower  torld  and  also  province  for  the  eventual  libera- 
tlon  of  these  forme  from  matter.  Among  these  forms  are 
human  aoula  which  are  gradually  prepared  for  absorption 
into  the  higher  world  by  advance  in  apeeulative  thought. 
4 he  accent  of  the  aoui  terminates  in  the  agent  intelligence 
where  it  is  to  . ina  its  beatitude  in  a  contemplative  know- 
ledge of  salt  aad  a  epsoulatlve  Knowledge  ranging  over  the 
other  lrtelllgeneee  of  the  higher  world.  Imm  aoui  is 
granted  entrance  into  th«  animated  heavens,  but  it  must 
be  forever  content  to  remain  on  the  luweet  level  in  that 
world  of  eaaenees. 
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it  would  bo  hard  to  riesi  n  a  theory  of  b«**tituje 
•ore  elian  to  traditional  christian  view  than  that  which 
tho  Arabians  proposad  and  which  gained  entrance  into  the 
riatlan  est  thrown  the  vehicle  of  the  mi  tin  transla- 
tiona  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Here  was  a 
theory  that  challenged  the  Christian  nation  of  beatitude 
on  every  essential  point  end  contradicted  the  nost  cher- 
ished articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Considering  the 
Arabian  theory  en  bloc.  It  denied  that  hurten  happiness  is 
to  bs  found  in  od,  denied  th*t  in  the  next  life  nothing 
would  separate  the  soul  fro*  God,  denied  that  nan  was 
responsible  for  his  own  alvatlon,  denied  oeraonal  immor- 
tality and  heaee  alee  personal  happiness,  denied  also,  in 
effeet,  personal  responsibility,  reward  and  punishment, 
•Rerit  and  demerit.  Mere  was  a  theory  to  which  the  in- 
carnation •  nd  the  reaurreetion  sere  soandale.   I  or  the 
Chrletlan  uod  thla  theory  aubstituted  the  immobile  divin- 
ity of  sslf- thinking  thought  oblivious  of  and  unenneerned 
about  the  world  of  material  things,  of  space  and  time,  of 
generation  and  corruption.  Kor  the  christian  coamos  in 
which  each  man  waa  Juat  a  little  leas  than  the  antrela  it 
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substituted  its  own  version  of  a  divinized  world  of  intelli- 
gibility at  the  bottofl  of  which  was  man  or  rather  humanity. 

r  the  christian  ma  wide  to  od's  image  it  substituted 
sither  a  purely  passive  subject  or  an  acoidental  member  of 
an  ideal  species,  for  the  create  ,  and  therefore  good, 
world  of  material  thinga  it  substituted  an  eternal  matter 
somehow  under  the  influence  of  a  separated  intelligence 
but  Un  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  fJanieheesj  really  only 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  entrance  to  the  divine  world  of 
mind. 

Chris tlana,  inresd,  &.s  well  as  the  Arabians, 
thou,  ht  in  terns  of  a  lire  cutting  sharp  across  reality. 
But,  while  for  the  Arabians  that  line  divided  the  world  of 
matter  from  the  world  of  mind,  for  the  Christians  that  line 
was  drawn  between  Creator  and  creature.   hile  the  Arabians 
thought  in  terms  of  an  eternal  antinomy  between  mind  nnd 
matter.  Christians  thought  in  terms  of  the  infinite  trans- 
cendenee  of  creator  over  crenturee.   hile  christians 
thought  in  terns  of  a  free  and  personal  God  who  created 
the  world  and  exercised  over  it  a  providential  caret  in 
of  free  human  Individuals  ereated  by  od  in  this 
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world  to  work  out  Their  salvation  and  find  eternal  rest  In 
union       4|  the  »rabisn  philosophers  thought  rather  in 
tense  of  eternal  matter,  of  an  inostencinnte  divinity,  of 
natural  necessity,  of  laps  r  sons  lit.,  of  the  intelligence, 
and  of  uitlnats  resolution  of  individual*  into  unity  by 
evolutionary  process  of  i  nereion  and  absorption. 

In  the  second  part  of  my   thesis  1  heve  endeavored 
to  lndieate  what  happened  when  thess  two  theories  were 
first  brought  face  to  face.  (Hmdieeallnus  wae  aware  of 
the  divergence,  but  he  eeems  to  have  considers  J  reoonollis- 
tlon  pos  ible.  He  deeaed  it  feasible  to  adopt  both  the 
christian  and  the  avicennlnn theories  of  beatitude  by 
identifying  the  Intelligence  of  iviosnna  with  the  Intelli- 
gence of  Boethlui..      ugh  the  medium  of  this  intelligence 
he  super lvsosee  the  christian  on  the  Arabian  doctrine. 

Ihe  attitude  of  .illiam  of  *»uvergne  is  quits 
different.  He  wrote  after  the  Arabian  theory  had  been 
condeswied  at  Peris  in  1210  end  1215.  but  illiaa  is  more 
eueeseeful  -ith  ridicule  than  with  argument.  He  favors  a 
denial  of  the  existence  of  the  agent  intelligence,  union 
with  which  constituted  beetitu.e  for  the  Arabians.  But  in 
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the  course  jf  his  efforts  at  refutation  he  adopts  -"any  of 
the  basic  theme*  of  Arabian  thought.  He  even  makes  it  a 
point  to  note  that  he  has  no  intention  of  contradicting 
Aristotle  or  aajone  else  except  *h«n  he  finds  that  he  must 
do  so  in  the  interests  of  truth.   His  fatal  mistaks  ess  to 
canitulate  to  the  Arabian  neo-platonic  notion  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  first  cause  and  second  causes,  accepting 
ths  smanationist  view  of  the  production  of  things,  illiam 
is  inclined  tu  deny  causality  to  all  save  od.  In  effect 
he  substitutes  *»od  for  the  agent  intelligence  of  Wlcenn*. 
Consequently  man  becomes  the  passive  subject  of  an  infuse 
beatitude. 

■Ith  ftilliaa  of  Auvergne  Arabian  doctrine  *ainB 
entrance  into  the  University  of  Paris  and  so  into  the  center 
of  uropean  intellectual  circles,   'illiam  hi  self  bears 
witness  to  the  storm  of  controversy  aroused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  these  novel  views.  Is  this  higher  world,  asks 

illiam,  a  uni jue  animated  being  or  is  it  oomposed  of  many 
animated  beings  1  Are  the  souls  of  these  taint- s  rational? 
^uch  problems  are  raided  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers, 
among  them  some  of  the  latins.  Hut  un  to  now  neither  J« 
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nor  Christians  hfcva  bothered  'bout  such  question*.  Up   to 
now  the  Jewish  people  were  wont  to  be  content  with  the  lew 
and  the  prophets,  but  now,  after  so  lung  a  tine,  they  haw* 
with  few  exceptions  be-*n  totally  converted  t<<  the  incredible 
fables  of  Muslim  philosophy-.  M  to  Christians,  they  wars 
former I y  wholly  dsdloatsd  to  a  life  of  virtue,  to  the  ■  r- 
suit  of  sanctity,  end  to  the  adoration  of  the  creator. 
They  paid  littls  heed  to  philosophy  excent  when  the/  were 
constrained  by  the  perversity  of  heretics  and  by  the 
objections  of  ths  insane  to  appeal  to  it  In  defence  of 
religion  and  of  the  faith  and  to  refute  doctrinee  contrary 
to  salvation  and  the  honor  4sH  tu  the  Creator.    I  Utians 
consented  themselves  about  their  own  souls  rathsr  than  about 
ths  souls  of  ths  heavenly  bodies.  They  saw  no  advantage  to 
rell  ion  and  salvation  In  a  knowledge  of  heavenly  hodies, 
and  no  harm  in  an  Ignorance  of  then.   heth  ;r  tha  whole 
world  is  a  singls  animal  or  whsthar  the  various  heavenly 
bodies  are  animatod,  wore  questions  which  Christians  looked 
upon  as  monstrous,  but  now  I  hristlanity  is  plunged  into  a 
etupor  over  questions  formerly  unknown.  Novelty  is  now 
found  in  questions  that  formerly  were  of  no  concern  to 
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christians,   illiam  *oee  on  to  say  that  h*  oes  not 
entirely  condemn  these  discussions,   eoourse  nay  be  had 
In  philosophy  to  'ristotie  or  anyone  elsa  so  long  aa  rail- 
gion,  tha  faith,  ■'•nd  christian  doctrine  are  not  endanger*  . 
The  heated  discussions  et  ?aris  of  which  iillam 
speaks  were  aoon  current  in  the  university  of  wxford  »s  Mil. 
There  rtoger  Bacon,  'obert  of  incoln,  and  Adaa  uarsh  agreed 
with  illiam  in  denying  the  claina  Bade  by  the  Arabians  for 
the  agent  intelligence  and  in  denying  as  well  nn  a?<?nt 
intellect  in  the  soul.3   there,  too,  the  doctrine  that  Hod 
performed  the  fur  ctione  ascribed  to  the  agent  intelligence 
•he  Arabians  found  fawor. 

Tha  manifold  ana  diverse  problems  introduced  by 
the  nrablan  philosophical  literature  seem  to  converge  on 
the  problem  of  the  a:  ent  intelligence  or  agent  intellect. 
The  discussion  of  this  problem,  however,  did  not  arise  out 
of  a  detached  and  dispassionate  Interest  in  the  question  of 
cognition.  It  waa  motivated  by  the  desire  to  defend  the 
christian  notion  of  beatitude.   hen,  for  example,  on 
January  Ua  1P41,  u<io,  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  condemned  a  series  of  propositions,  the  error 
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beatitude  he  ds  the  list. 

riaua  (error,  -tuod  divina  essentia  In  se  nee 
ab  boalne  nee  ab  angelo  vl-iebit.r.   une  errors* 
reprobanus  et  ass  er  to  res  et  defensoree  auetori- 
tate  hllherai  (sic,  episeopl  exeosHunieamia. 

i  miter  autem  era  iiraus  et  unserinus  quod  >eus 
in  sua  essentia  vel  substantia  videbitur  ab 
angel  is  et  omnibus  *lorlj*ioati*.* 

The  evidsnea  provided  by  this  condemnation  is  confirms  i  by 
the  noted  chronicler,  Matthew  of  i'erie.   hiie  we  neid  not 
agree  with  his  indictment  uf  those  taking  mrt   in   the  debate, 
he  leaves  no  roon  for  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  time.  Though  ratner  length*,  bis  remarks  would 
suffer  ham  from  paraphrase  or  translation.  1  therefore  give 
the  original.     aking  of  the  opening  of  the  university  in 
1243  he  says- 

Ipsis  4U0.4U*  tamporibus,  videlicet  post  festun 
<anotl  ^lshaei is,  ut  moris  est,  studiis  scholar- 
urn   st  soolarlum  reflorentibus,  inelpiebant  mag- 
istri  .  eoiogie,  prewipue  tamen  preelpul  Pfl4t> 
cat  ru-  >?t   in^r-   lM%MWI  Ilipilean  it  ItflMff* 
ere  cubtlllus  et  eeisius  quara  deeult  aut  cxpe- 
dlvit.   .ui  non  v." rente  tangere  monies  a  gloria 
Pit  opprinendi,  nltubantur  seereta  el  investlga- 
fcllla  temere  perse  utarl  et  j  idle  la  el  ,uae 
sunt  abisous  Muite  nimls  preeuntuose  indagare. 
■  defeeerunt  serutantee  serutlnio  et  erra- 
verunt  in  invio,      indiee,  eul  plus  plAeet 
flmee  fidel  sobrla  slmplioltas  quam  nimls 
transeendens  In  Theologia  subtllitas.   t  oum 
tutlus  sit  et  angls  neritoriua  slmpl loiter  a 
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Patribus  tradita  aecipero  tt  credere  quasi  pro* 
bate  at  «a  quibue  hunana  ratio  praebet  exoeri- 
asntua,  experiri,  ae  super  se  extulerunt.   ed 
hfc.ec  cum  seireni  eolesiaruti  rnelati,  soolaalaa 
•t  fidei  Christiana*  preeeaventea  provocnntes, 
eran£eliei«  -et  prophetiela  auetoritatibus  innl- 
tentes,  praesunptuosos  ausua  eoru*  refrenondo, 
• ide. 1       ngregatione  orthodoxoruai  facta, 
fidal  veritatem  aaniua  propalarunt.  «*i»freaup 
arror  aorma  a rat,  uuod  divina  aaaantla  in  »a 

iie^j^  ,hgakuL.Pl»rlf tftato,  qq«?  aft  a  ratio  vlfttlur 

aaa  vidablxur.   ^d  huno  Prelate  Huno  errorem 
prohlbamua  at  aaaartoras  eiua  et  def ensures 

iS  •  •  •  « 


iha  above  doeumenta  show  how  largely  the  problest 
of  beatitude  figured  in  tha  discussions  arising  out  of  iha 
introouctian  of  Arabian  philosophy  into  the  eat.  for 
centuries  nrlstians  had  looked  to  ultimate  beatitude  an  a 
solution  to  all  probiene.   or  centuries  they  had  jiseuaaad 
baatltuda  in  an  eschatological  context.  Beatitude  now 
beeoBMts  the  vital  nroblaau  Xt  waa  now  discussed  according 
to  a  new  Method,  with  a  new  terminology,  and  a  new  context. 

Re  have  aeen  that  the  first  ihriatlan  thinkers  to 
grapple  with  this  new  prob  I   ropoead  a  solution  that 
opened  the  way  to  augustinlan  lllurainationisa.  t<y  substi- 
tuting Ood  for  tha  avlcennlan  ager.t  intelligence  they  left 
the  paeeive  aubjeet  of  infueed  knowledge  and  beatitude. 
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the  voluntarism  of  Avioanna,  tho  notion  that  aen'e  highest 
proper  contribution  to  the  attainment  and  enjoyment  of 
beatitude  in  the  activity  of  the  will,  coul  bo  retained. 

*e  are  here  again  confronted  with  a  strange 
paradox  of  history.  The  very  neo-  iatonlsm  which  early 
Christianity  had  seen  fit  to  absorb  in  ooae  neaeure  at 
leest,  the  neo-t>latonism  which  the  faith  had  prevented 

asserting  ite  logical  conc_u^ioiis,  this  neo-piatoniaa 
boldly  challenged  the  very  structure  of  christian 
thought.   his  neo-platonlsa  had  presented  its  credentials 
and  had  won  admittance  into  Arabian  phil  isophy  in  the  very 
faee  of  Aristotle.  Arabian  neo-platoni»'i  now  presented  its 
credentials  to  Christianity  and  was  admitted  unwittintriy  in 
epite  of  opposition. 

The  ensuing  confuse.,  stru^'le  between  christian 
and  Arabian  thought,  a  struggle  that  waa  given  new  impetus 

ith  the  introduction  of  the  translations  of  -vermes,  is 
outside  the  limits  set  for  this  thesis.  1  have  tried  to 
provide  the  historical  haekrround  for  one  of  the  most 
i  portent  issues,  if  not  the  most  important,  in  that  con- 
flict, namely  that  of  beatitude.  1  have  shown  that  in  the 
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earliest  phase  of  that  conflict  Christian  thinkers  were 
prepared  to  nake  lance  eeale  concessions  to  the  rablans. 

if  f%«  Thomas  was  to  refute  and  abandon  the  vines 
on  beatituue  of  his  i  mediate  predecessors,  if  he  was  to 
eoae  to  the  defence  of  the  dignity  of  man,  If  he  was  to 
reassert  the  proper  worth  of  second  eauses,  if  he  was  to 
define  beatitude  ae  a  proper,  albeit  create  ,  activity  of 
nan,  he  was,  I  submit,  to  eoae  to  the  defense  of  a  christian 
tradition  temporarily  etunned  by  th*  surprise  attack  of 
Arabian  philosophy. 


•••.••rjv.Q***'* 


_ 
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Cf .  ■.     eller,     oore.teB  and  the     oeratlc     Choole.  eng.tr. 
.    .     eichei,  <*ndon,  18T7,  pp.5  -40,  4ft-46. 


atiea  1—  Oreoa.  dea  origin—  au  t«M  da  PlttUr^Ufi.  ^rie, 
1904}   Auguate     lea,   «•  arala  auratlaua.     aria,   191     ; 
Robert     ooon,      reek     hiloaonh.    bafora  «-lato.  Princeton, 
19H8,   pp.l-.-4. 

3 
if.  fl&to,  fp^i^«*»  boaratia.  p.£3e,  ad.  ■•  hornet, 

Oxford,  1908. 

Of.    r.O.   vornford,   t>P»  n«lla|an  ta   thlloeonhtf.    ~ondon, 
1912. 

.  f.      exler,  iilUfiii.,    PP. 6-10. 
*0adlaua  at  lolonua.    (ad.    ft      torr,    -ondor.,   191i>>    1.    1?15. 
Cf,   'teller,  fijufill<t  pp.10-;  1. 
ibid.,    op.22.24. 
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9 

ibid..  pp.H4-29. 

10 

cf.  h.k.  *«ek,  ?tfit  in    roit  fhUv 

jfcocratas.      rinceton,   1M1. 

11 

Of.  Xenopfton,   esior&billft,  I,P,1;  3,b;  6,1-1/-,  ed.   .   ilbert, 

ueipslg,  ieubner,  1911. 

1 
6f.  J.  iavre,  ua  psrals  do  -ocrata.  uris,  1888 ,  pp. 145-150; 
eller,  pp.cit..  pp.l40ff. 

13 

.  ...    choiy,  _j99  and,  ^ftrl^vo.  fli.e  QAMtpnlach*  "lege,  Htfit., 

Halle,  19Z9,   pp.3ff. 

14 

Anton  Pegle  gives  a  good  sui— nry  of     rlstotle's  theory  of 
hfippinees  as  well  as  of  the  problems  he  le-"t  unsolved  In, 
"Matter,  Beatitude  and  liberty,"  The  T  howl  at  (HarlUU 
Volume;,   1943,   Bp*Mt-4M0. 

IS 

1  do  not  pretend  that  this  Is  not  a  controverted  issue. 

lM  M.M.  Uareia,  l.B.V.v. ,  "The  oogos  as  a  Basis  for  a 

ctrlne  of  h  vi  BM«,  Media evaj  ,tM.fll*B,  V  (1943),  n.75, 

n.3,  for  a  bibliography  on  this  point. 

16 

-ee     .        .  Mead,   '  rtfllltnW  fff  *  *»ith     oraotten.  .*>ndon, 
190«. 

II 

tor  a  general  survey  of  Table  philosophy  ess  especially 

oarra  de  Vau«,  yej  PWtMrft  ri'ljlm,   ■  Vols.    Irtris,  1 
26;  |    ue  Oeey  u'i*ary,   .treble,  lhauehl  and  its     laca  in  Hi— 

.,    ^-ondon,   i\J      >\    and      ierra     uhem,   i*e     vBtewo  du 
»,   Vol. IV    (.'arle,  1916)   pp. 321-676.  r     ,-rther  bib- 

liography see  k.   ue     ulf ,      IfiUri   «f  MtrttlMTtl  •  hU9B9Bhr. 
Vol.1,   3rd  en*.ed.   tr.      .      «'-o«n#ar   (tandon,    «ew  York, 
l    ronto,   i936;    pp.306-5\8. 
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-        ■        - 


l 

d.   albino  Mftgy,   "-io  t,iiil- soohlschen  -bhandlun?en  dee 

Ja'qub  ben  IsHaq  *1-Kindl,     BcUrtat  g^r     esgnUfatt  dTf 
Philosophic  d«s  *ittelalt«»r*t   Ua   5    U897y(   pp.v-janriw 
and  1-83. 

8  • 

U   ne  nous  rests  maintenant  d''l-kendi  que  qaelque  traitas 

ds  scoecine  «t  d'astrologie.     ■•  Wunk,  Wslnnsss  do  phi . o- 

aPPhift  JtfAV*  Pi  tifftbc,   ''Rris,  Vrin,  Utf,  p. 340.       UMTS 

expressing  a  si  lie r  opinion  vers  Hasnsr,     tflinsehneider, 

nnd     uatenfsid.     references  to  ths  works  containing  this 

misinformation  t  nd  the  notices  to  extant  manuscripts  s*aj 

bs  found  in  *».   ^ogy,  on.clt. .   pp.xii-xiii. 

3 

«.  Jourdain,  nithtr^ttj,  §ur  am  jMitwuti  tnvduoUgnft 

lAiln—  d'Arlatotii.  Paris,  1B19,     .        .     Dm  revissd  edi- 
tion oj  his  son,  Charles,  was  published  in  Paris  in  1843. 
Ad.   -  tohr  aads  a  Usnsan  translation   (uille,  1831 1  of  the 
fimt  work. 

4 
•f,  Megjr,  juixfiil.,   P«xv. 

**JbLt. 

Cf.  otto  sardenhewer,  ols  ne—rfo-aristotclleehc  ^shrift 
»r  ri*o  ralno  Uuto.  heSojint  unter  dti  Hm»en   ulbar  da 
L,   i  relburg  i,Hr.,  IMtf  p. 145.     See  Wagy,  oa.clt.. 

Pp.XiV-XV. 
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1 
**&¥ t  QP«clt..   p.xv,  who  appeals  to  the  authority  of 

Usnendet  Felayo,  MaffXpfU  CJ  it"  Heteredtgoe,  etB%n»*tl» 
Vol.i,  Madrid,  188C.  p.iu. 

8 
wf.   .  .,.     ingate,  The  "Him*  ^fttlfl  VirsltHM  Of  th?    irlfi- 
fcPtvilaP  vPltnUflc  ^yrPkl»   ><>ndon,  I9ii,  n.18. 

'J 
wf,    l*C/i   so. sit. .   ;>.xiv. 

Bf.    ■•   ,«     ulf,  iht  "lltory  9f  *t  &«Tfr*  ^hilfiBtfPhV.   3rd 
sag.  ed.  Vol.i,   London,  Hm  Yorfc,  Toronto,  19M,  o.6i. 

11 

ctually  tha  complete  titie  of  the  work  1b,  *«lbcr  lntro- 

dwgtoritHff  la  wrtw  loalfftv  dwonfrtraUpalSi  ooUegtu.8  a 
ra\frHM»h  fllnUmXt  **qyi.nti*  jihUojautlA.    *he  work  is, 

there  fort,  not  strictly  s pee King  nlkindi'ft  rut  orobably 
a  collection  of  notes  by  one  of  his  pupils.  This  puoil 
nay  have  been  Alfarabi,  »ho  studied  for  come  tl~>e  In  Bagdad 
snortly  nfter  -ikindl  taught  there.  out  It  aeaae  very  un- 
likely that  Alferabi  could  aotually  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Alkindi,  though  his  biographer  infors  us  that  he  did 
study  -  ifcindi's  works.  IfeB  compilation  may  even  have  been 
the  work  of  Algasel  or  <iverrt>es,  both  of  whoa  also  were 
waasd  Ueasjssth.  But  this  seems  swre  unlikely,  for  then 
the  diecloulo  AJoulndl  would  have  to  be  suppressed. 

cholarshlp  has  not  yet  definitely  determined  the  author. 
This  is  of  smell  moment  to  our  purpose,  ft*  work  was 
cite.  In  the  est  as  Alkindi's  and  was  translate  at  the 
tiae  indleated  above.  If*  Nagy.  pp. sift. .  pp.vili-xil. 
Im  alsa  H.  Oedoret,  "x.es  prsmiereB  traductions  tolsdanes 
de  philosophic,"  frswy,t  ntWQaftBUuue  «iv  OhUtfBg^llt.  Iml 
(1938;,  pp. 93-97,  and  H.i  .  armer,  'ho  was  the  author  xrf 

■  'hlhtr  inUntumrrlhiii  in  rrMtm  lnt\mt  riwwnftrriUftntffV 

TlW  JwUmi  Of  ttlf  -Wll   *»lfltU     OClPti,  .        -666. 
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:    fix  hominibue   fuerit  parepiceelor  circa  aim  eeneata 
et  nmala  cu»saidemna  diapoeltionea  eorua,   ee  quae  nunt  nota 
pri-.ia  intellaetibua  erunt  in  00    >lur«|   at    4ui   fuerit 
hulusnodi  in  rius  nota  nonat  propoaitionea,   «t  ax  ala 

allele t  eoncluaionas  at  nota  damonntr>  tivj,   erunt   In  aiua 
anima  plura  in  quo  fuerint  plura  nota(  inna  arit  slraiiior 
angel la  at  vioinlor     eo  auo.     ^ber  in\tV*  Xn  ftrtt  IftK.  JUg- 
V,   pp. 63-64* 

BHel< 

14 

*lbar  da  eoano  at  vlalone.  I,  p.13. 

lb 
*lber  Intro.  In  art,  log,  d— .  I.  p. 44. 

16 

....at    ,uod  da  virtutibua  animae  aunt  duo  virtutaa  aagnae, 

•iorgataes   aenaibilia  et  rationalia,   et  quod  virtutea  aius 

mediae  inter  aenaur*  at  rationem  invantae  aunt  oianea  in 

hoaine.     u\u*r  da  eoano  at  irlaione  i,   r.13. 

17 

ed  cuff,  eonalderaveria  at  volueiir.  aoiro  Miiid  act  intell- 
aetua  huaartua:   non  est  allud  nlal  aniaa  huaana.     iAbar 

im>ro«  In  art,  jok.  qeg.  Ill,  pp.bi;-bi.    Bf.    iber  da 

18 

atio  igitur  in  aniaa  eat  rationatun  et  aanaua  eat  aenaatun, 
eua  aint  inventa  animae.  *4ber  da  aoana  at  yialona.  ..  , 
p. IS.   l»f.  Arletotle,  -etu.  .Ai.  7,  10 1  -  , 

AoTDV        SA        V  °zl      &    VoCTs        M«Tk        M^T*   *»*0«f       TtO 

Jltr-re.       r^i  -rt>s      1/005      ti * « 
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19 

iaa  eaten  Intelllglbllla  duo  sunt,  scilicet  ens*  rerun 

et  earum  quliditas.  ef»e«s  auten  rerun  adqulrltur  In  nnina- 
bus  mlnlsterlo  eensuum  sad  qulddltas  earum  adqulrltur 
neditationc  et  consider" t: one  at  cotltatione....cun  autsm 
adqulrltur  esse  rerun-  In  anima  mlnlsterlo  asnsuun  at  earum 
qulddltas  me  1  tat  lone  et  eonsldemtione,  tune  dieltur  anima 

telligens.  sed  cum  censideraveris  et  volueria  selrs  quid 
est  lntelleetus  huwanus:  non  eat  Allud  nisi  anlma  l.umena, 
h  fit  scions  in  effectu,  postquam  fuit  aatea  seians  In 
potentln.  non  fit  autera  salens  In  effaotu  nisi  >ostquasi 
adqulsitaa  sunt  In  ea  formae  esse  rerun  nlnlsterlo  seneuum 
et  forma  -uldditates  earum  per  meditatlonem  et  considera- 
tion^, solas  itfitur  quod  aemper  eolentia  herun  duorum, 
scilicet  an  est  et  quid  eat,  lnitit  ir  tota  fabrics  selen- 
tUmn  demonatrntlvarum.  gfajf  IntT^  111  nfti  ittl*  tinl* 

i,  jp.5  -bl. 

2t 

lfferantla  nenque   inter  senaum  et  bane  virtoten  forma- 

tlvam  est,  tuvU  seneus  faelt  nos  lnvenlre  formes  suorua 
seneatorun  rtllataa  In  materia  sue,  haee  autem  virtus  fuoit 
nos  lnvenlre  formes  Individual es  expollatas,  sine  sub- 
jectis  cum  llneatlone  sua  et  omnibus  auls  qualltf tibus. 
«4w«X  dt  ■vgflQ  et  Tltl9P».  1,  P. 14  if.  jnesius,  1ft ri 
!•  »  v~  *  >' 'tv  •  i  66 ,  1289  c-dt  where  this  last  Is  de- 
veloped In  a  mystical  neopletunie  form. 

n 

Soamia  lritur  est  cii  issio  usus  ab  anlma  omnium  sansuum. 
et  vlalone.  I,  p. 13.  Bf.  Aristotle, 
et  vlallla.  I,  494  bf  *f-tt.  The  oetrlnc  of 
dreams  Is  Intlwetelj  connected  with  prophecy.   ! urther, 
prophets  were  regarded  as  the  most  blessed  among  men. 
Henee  the  Importance  of  this  phase  of  the  knowledge 
proems. 
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. ...et  hoc  quidem  Ht  in  aoamunitate  homlnura  repertum 
priorum  in  exeellentla.... virtus  unl-anm  excoliens 
faeit  aaa  invenire  formae  rerun  denudstas,  at  nan  vocont 
a  pluriao  senau.   Jtbcr  tit  WWW  it  Ttilvnc.  A.  ■.*••  CM 
ibid. .  p.l§:  Vicio  isitur  aat  eun  anima  utitur  cogitations 
at  di  dttlt  U8u».  aensuu  ax  porta  sua. 

n 

The  tarn  induction  ia  used  and  tha  process  fully  outlined. 

•  Ibftr  int,rp.  in  s,rti  toi*  4<w»  U1.  »»•■- 

intellexi  quod  quaerla  (seillestj  seribi  tlt/1  eermonem 
brevem  da  Intellactu  (at  intelWto  ,  secundum  aententiaa 
Platonia  at  I riatotelia.  ae  aantantla  eorum  aat,  quod 
lntelleetus  aat  secundum  quatuor  epaoiaa.  nrima  eat  in- 
tellects qui  semper  aat  in  aotu.  aeounda  eet  intelleetun 
qui  in  potentla  eet  in  anima.  tertl*  est  intalleetua  eun 
exit  in  ani.vm  da  potantia  ad  affectum,  quarta  est  lntell- 
eetus, quern  vocamus  derronstratWuip.  et  hunc  lnt«ilectum 
assiallcvit  riatoteles  sensul,  oropter  propinqultatem 
census  ad  veritntera  et  fe£a  eommunicet  cum  aa  oimino. 
._e  intallactu.  np.l-.  .   t  should  be  note  that  these  dia- 
ctions  of  Intellect  eorrasaond  to  the  *»zs    Tra>--nri«iA 

v  o  S  a    ii  x  i  /<  »'a     *n  i      voo»     irr-/<  t-»  t~b  s 

of  Alexander  of  Aphrodiaiaa.     tf.     'Uhem,   od.cU..   p. 406. 
Alexander  lists  no  distinct  intellect  corresponding  to  ttc 
demonstrative  intellect  of  lifclndl.     out  tha  role  of  the 
dcamnatrative  intellect   Ve  bo  negligible  and  vague  in 
Alklndi'o  thought  that  no  real  difference  exists  between 
hla  enumeration  MMi  that  of    Alexander  of  »Dlirodisiaa. 

Uson,    *Lm  aouroaa  greeo-nrabea  da  l'auguatinieaM 
avicenniaant,"   Archives  d'hlatolrc  doctrlnalea  ct  lltter- 
aire  du  amnan  aaa.  IV    (19  9.,   p. 23.     Thlc  obaarvation  of 

Leon  la  perfectly  correct  provided  that  the  doctrine  of 
the     e  intellnctu  is  to  be  regarded  aa  another  way  of  ex- 
preaalng  the  viewn  contained  in  the  other  works.     If, 
however,   the  demonstrative  intellect  of  the     o  intellect!^ 
is   to  be  ere.  i tad  with  the  work  of  demonstration  as  de- 
ae  ibed  in  the  other  oofffca,   then  ite  role  is  of  profound 
importance  and  well  ae fined. 
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. ...et  similiter  exe<nplif icavit  rintotuies  intellectum, 

neilicet  tujil  anln*  cum  apnrehendit  lntelleetum,  scilicet 
forraem  quae  nbn  habet  matariam  nee  phanteaiam,  et  unitur 
eum  anina(  tune  eat  in  ani  a  in  effeetu  quae  non  erat 
antea  in  anina  in  effeotu  sea  in  potentia.  haee  iritur 
e  iam  materia*  r.on  hnbet  nee  phantasiam,  est 
intelleetua  adeptue  ani-m*  ab  intelligent!*  irl— .  quae 
est  epeoialitaa  rerun,  quae  est  in  aetu  sasnper.  haee 
autem  nun  lit  ettribuens  nisi  animae  adeptae  ad  recipi- 
endum, quonlam  anima  in  petentia  est  intelligent!,  sed 

jlligentia  prima  est  semper  in  aetu.  nulla  enin  res 
attrioult  aii.,uiu  suis  reeeptibilibue,  niei  quod  erat 
ei«  in  potentia  et  non  in  effeetu.  nihil  autem  quod  est 
rel  in  potentia  exit  ad  effectun  »er  se  ipeum;  quoniam 
si  asset  par  se  ipeum,  exiret  semper  in  nctu  iui.nia« 
essentia  sua  es(se;t  aibi  semper  et  es(ee>t  ittventa. 
nihil  i*itur  ,uou  est  in  potentia  exit  ad  eft  actu-i,  nisi 
per  aliud  quod  eet  in  effeetu.  nnina  i'itur  est  intelli- 
gene  in  potentia,  set  exit  ad  affectum  per  intelllgentiam 
prinam,  ad  quam  cum  ipaa  respexit,       teiligena  in 
effeetu,  et  cu-  unitur  ei  forma  intalligibills,  non  est 
ipsa  et  forma  lntelil;Mbi.iia  alia  et  alia,  quoni&rc  Ma 
est  divisibiiis  ut  "lteretur,  sed  cum  unitur  cum  ea 
forms  lnteilixibilis,  tune  ioea  et  intelleetuH  sunt  res 
una,  eciiicet  intelligent]  et  intellect*,  i  -itur  intell- 
eetus  et  intelleetum  sunt  unum  secundum  quod  sunt  in 
ani  a.  inteileetus  vero  qui  est  in  aetu  semper  et  qui 
extrahlt  anir-am  nd  hoe  ut  fiat  in  effeetu  intelllgens, 
postquam  fuerat  intelligens  in  potentia,  ipee  ««t  in- 
telleetum ipeum  non  aunt  res  una.  uiber  <Je  intel^ectu. 
-  .  -  . 

26 

cf.   e.g.   Jtl&cr  ln\TV.   In  U?\,   iQgi   d«.,  V,   po. 63, 64; 
"luff  df  .^l-'i.ul  tUMUlat  -rol.,  p.  29. 
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This  uae  of  fUtMlMHttl  boars  watching,  for  the  term  seems 
to  bo  use  in  various  senses.   'Onetimes  it  is  used  o- 
with  reference  to  bodies*  - ometlmes  it  is  used  with  refer- 
swjSS  to  all  things  except  Cod.  i»od  is  never  spoken  of  ss 
»  nubatantla.  The  distinction  of  multiple  "matters '  ■ 
the  designation  of  prism  natter  as  a  substance,  even  the 
highest  Material  substance,  was  current  in  the  thought  of 
the  Brethren  of  Purity,  uf.  t..  Kaskanheifn,       nneeption 
of  Substance  in  the  hilosophjr  of  the  ikhoan  as-  afa*." 
mOdl«ww»l  ;>tudlw«.  I  (1943,,  pp. 115-1  :■*. 

?b 

erun  eniai  quaedam  sunt  quae  non  differunt  ab  hvle  (soill- 

eet  non  eunt  nisi  hyle.,  et  allae  sunt  quorum  eonstitutio 

sst  per  hjie  (scilieet  quae  sunt  per  ea  quae  sunt  ex  hyl<  , 

et  sunt  ssparatae  et  non  coniunctae  (scilicet  cum  hyle  , 

et  allae  sunt  quibus  non  est  continuit&s  sun  hjrle  penitue. 

"Itinr  dt  awsMWi  gaaintUy*  ■■•*•,  p.sf. 
M.  JLkLA* 

30 

....et  hoc  ideo  ut  sit  semita  et  via  ex  sei  r.tia  substan- 

tiarum  ad  seientia  divlnorum.  Ibid. 

31 

>ers  quidem  aniaae  cogitative  divlditur  in  cogitationetn 
quae  sst  oivlnorum  et  in  eogitationem  quae  est  artifiela- 
Hum.  ifeAi. 

Ass  autea  quae  sunt  in  omnibus  substantiis  sunt  quinque 
quorum  una  eet  hjrle,  et  seeutdm,  eet  forma,  et  tort la  est 
looms,  st  quart*  est  motus,  quintb  autom  tonpus.  ibic. 

-Tkl..  P.   • 

33 
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elan  autem  iuod  si  caelum  •••••ret  revoivi,  oeesarent 

planet/.*  In  suo  curau,....et  jestrueretur  forma  Hindi  et 
elus  exlstentin  et  lierei  dies  iudicii  magna,  hoc  autea 
sine  dubio  esse  debet,  quidquid  enim  est  poaxibila,  si 
poaitus  fuerlt  teopue  flnltun,  neeeeae  «st  ut  exeat  ad 
affectum.  Vjber  Intro*  1»  fifti  lgg>  gig.,  IV,  p. 61. 
•f.  Koran.  XVI,  77;  i>XV ,  48,  emd  'XXI,  66. 

M 

. ...cmne  ;uod  est,  excapto  oo  riorioso,  est  substantia 
Tel  aeoidens.  et  quod  substantia  est  in  ,uod  est  existens 
per  se,  reeeptibile  eontrarioruH.  et  .uoa  aooldc 
quod  est  In  allquo,  non  sleut  para  eiua,  et  destruitur 
abaque  deetruetior.e  llliua.  et  quod  substantia  <li«  est 
alaplex,  sieut  h/ie  et  forma,  alia  est  composite,  ut 
corpus,  ^fjber  ln,trftt..*»  W\t   lo«i  dM«»  all,  pp. 57-SI. 

36 

at  eat  ut  dleat  quod  forma  divlditur  in  dues  partes, 

qua run  una  eat    tuae  eadit  sub  sensu,  et  altera  forma 
quae  eadit   sub  r,  oner  a.      ^faer  4t  QVtinflVJ  tWg«Uln« 
p.   4. 

37 

tf.  rifrtr  til  tfliW  t*  TltlPnB,   i",   ■•••.     The  paa*ac;e 
alao  contains  a  xa«rue  reference  to  provideno*. 

38 

eitr.il iter  etinm  putant  quod   i-eus,   qui  eat  benedlctua, 

creavit  muneum  in  loco  et  tempore,  eeeundum  quod  inven- 

i.nt  eua  opera  et  sua  artlfleia  fieri   in  loco  et   tempore. 

et  ob  banc  ceuaan  putaveruit  plurea   ex  ii.Ha     |  eus 

glorioaua  eat  eorpua,  eo  quod  imrenlunt    ;uod  non  est 

agana  nisi  corpus,  aed     eus  eat  agens.  eum  autem  ae 

axarouerint  in  aeieritila  dlvlnle,  tune  no  turn  fit  «le  quod 

rea  e  oontrario  eat.      HJbef  InWtti    Xn  **rt.   JM,   yfji. . 

pp.48-4<rf. 
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39 

Bf.   jAhft!LJl«  flUJBUtft  tl»?nUlg.      rol.,   p.38. 

4 

ilnsophla  lgltur  divldltur  in  aoientian  «t  operatione* 

(lei  est  thooretieen  at  praetlcain;.  «t  illud  iterum  idao 

tioniae  anima  dividitur  in  duaa  partes,  quae  aunt  co  i- 

tatio  vel  ratio  et  senaus.      §x  fl>  ttUJBavt  ago anAUg . 

t-rol.,  p. 28. 

-«  i>  itur  philusophla  non  eat  nisi  ordo  nni  v.«,  con- 
veniens eat  «i  ut  divide tur  in  duaa  oar-tea,  aieut  anl^a 
in  duaa  parte*  dividitur.  aleut  ani  anima  dividitur  in 
•agitation em  (vel  rat ion am >  et  eensuti,  et  similiter  divi- 
ditur ohiloao-ohia  in  scientiaa  at  op  oration  era,  ut  soientia 
videatur  pars  eogitativa  et  operatio  para  senaibilia. 

41 

i-   i  it-r  ■litfMtt  <at  tit,i  ,,uO'.'  affile—  <-t  rMl+vv- 

phantee  non  poauerunt  argument&t.onem  demonstratives  nlai 

ut  per  eats  ecientur  ea  quae  non  aoluntur  niai  par  syllo- 

glsmum.  et  haoe  aunt  ea  quae  nun  poaaunt  aeirl  per  sansun, 

nee  aunt  do  prills  intelloctlbua,  niai  secundum  view 

deeignationie.  at  hoc  eet  quod  voeatur  demons tratio. 

-U>er  in  try  t  En  »rt.  lgg»  tiem,. ,   BBa  »,•*. 

42 

ilia  autea  ^ul  vult  scire  demonutratione*  logicae  oportflt 

ut  ait  dameratua  in  exeroitationibua  genaatricis*. .. 
AU$r   introt  in  art*  log,  rim..  II  ,  uN. 

43 

Atoid...    v,    p. 51. 

44 

<heae  three,   tntrkf,   cognUvT.   aaalena .  seetn  to  eorres- 

por      t      the  three  derreaa  of  knowledge  outlined  above. 
4b 

frigtr  lntrq.  In  url.  Iggj  tiOB.t  v,  pp.ci-te. 
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47 

cillc«t  ^ula  onni*  jUi  fuerit  in  illle  vehewentior  In 

apeculaniio  *t  fu*rlt  melius  ecditationls  et  subtiliorl* 
inganll  et  parspleaeiori*,  e*  quae  aciu-  tur  *x  rincicii» 
intellectuura  plura  erunt  in  anlma  illlua  quea  in  anima 
elus,  .,ui  totu  vit*.  sua  «et  negligen*,  oeeupatus  circa 
eibos  et  potu*  at  cantilena*  *t  del«etationes  corporalee. 
-i^r   imrpi  In  AT\n  lW»   4«*,  HI,  p.e?. 

48ibid..  V,  p. 64. 

49 

ibid.,  p. 62. 

M 

*.ib*r  de  *«*no  at  vialone.   r>i.,   .   . 

51 

wlbtr  dt  aulnaHt  ttiinUait  *roi.,  p. at. 
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1  ^ 

(•>  biographical  data  consult  I.  -unk,  "HififtW  da  »hllo- 

■QBhif  .lUJTg  «t  Arafat,  aria,  tHf«  PP.341-3SP. 
2 


,  C  grfa  aSlwUftrWf  ***   bssn  i  lt<-  by  I iewens  Baeumker, 
"Alfarabl  ub*r  dan  -raprunf  dar  issensehaften  t„e  arty 
seientierumJ.'  Boltrlxe  sur  Jeachichte  dar  hilosoahie  daa 
JAUOftUftCa.   1  .  M1916,,  pp.l-3l>.  rhe  ,-t  intellect  et 
lntolleato  is  extant  in  a  goodly  number  of  Manuscripts, 
often  together  with  the  works  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
and  AiKindl  hj   the  sane  nana.  It  appears  in  the  1508 
Venice  edition  of  Avieenna'd  works  under  the  title, 

iBhanftliti  at  IntaitllignUla.  !*•••»>••*.     liaon  has 

given  ub  a  critical  edition  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to 
his,  'Las  sour  ss  grsso-arabea  de  l'augustlnisnss  svieemtl- 
•»f't.     .rohivea  d'histolre  doetrinale  et  lltteralre  do 
ao>en  a*e,   *  pp.U   -12i.  ranch  translation 

follows,  pp. 126-141.     The  ' renoh  text  is  supplemented  with 
helpful  references  to  a  Sermon  translation  from  the  original 
Arabic  by      r.      leterici.   nifarabie    ^.lloeoohleeha  Ahhandlungaa. 
-eiuen,   1892,   pp. 61-81.      An  old  and  extremely  rare  eoltlon 
(three  copies  survive)  of  alfarabi's  wor.-s  in  ixtin  is  th 
jf     llliam  lamerarius,  ftjplnrttfeli  VCtUgUlflinl     rjatotclls 

Ittttrorff tit  vptra  wait  >mm«  taUtst  raistrinto  rcgcrlrl 
jgWirunt.  «  anUanitnUln  i^nuMarlBtla  imt»  Paris,  leae. 

wlber  exercitatlonla  ad  viaic  fallcltatle  has  survived   in 
one  manuscript,  »*c.  Bruaea.  Villa  4Pa.  and  has  been  edited 
by  H.     eimnn,      ■    .,   "fcc,   'ulber  exercitationis  ad  via     fellcl- 
tas'   d'fclfarabi,'      eahiirahea  da  thaoloxla  anelanne  at  medle- 
vaJLft.   Ul   (1940),   pp.33-48.     The  ulber  Introductory  In 
arte*  ^pajLoaa  4*BIBna\m>lffHll  has  also  been  r.BCrlbed  to 
Alfarabi.     This  attribution  is     till  very  doubtful,  and  for 
reason*  inolo ■  te     in  our  first  chapter  it  has  been  studisd 
in  connection  with  the  works  of  Alkindi.      It,  supra,  i-her^.i, 
n.il. 
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3 

er.  h.  .    uwr,  ftA-^ftrabl'f  *rablg-n*rt»n   rUlnm  on  *«ta, 

i-iagow,   1934. 

4 

vf.  H.  Hedoret,   ' '^«s  .jrerleren  traductiorus  toledanaa  da 

ohiloaoohie,'      evye  wfogoalajU  iBf  a*-'  Pfrla9MPnlqt 

,  pp.BG-97.     hedoret  haa  eunaeri%ed  tne  findinge  of 
aohol&ra  listed  in  the  following  bibliography;   I.  da    <ulfv 
nloXrt  ct#  it  -hiABtQpi^f  4fdlmle,   6th  ed.f  Vol.it   19M| 

■    »j  r,    fiedrigh  jjtfronrwi  ^mndrlw^  dfr  smfolittrtf  <i»r 

Khaatf89PiU«.     art  IX,  llth  «d.,  19r,3,   .1.  Boniila  y 
Martin,  mayor**,  tit  la  fUowfift  MP»ngja>  Vol.1.  Madrid, 
1908|   R.   da  Vaux,   Hotoa  at  tartea  sur  l'aaiaennlaaa  latla 

MB  ggnflne  d«»         -  *,U2 ,.ii>0aai.  P**i».  ItSti 

C*.  H.  Haakina,   vfcudlflB  In  \h*  Hl9\9V1  ilOtedaflBal 

ilM*t     nd  ad.,  Cambridge,  Maae.,  19R7;  B.  Haureau, 
-JPtvlrt  dt  *a  PtiUPt99ia*9,  Btfti&iALiiUt,     «*rt  »,   vol. a, 
ris,  18tO{  a.  Jourdain,  raaharah,ea  9rm<juea,  'nd  ad., 
La,  1843)  l»,  Inlaw,  _^j,tojre  <jp  j,a  Bftlrtnt  afltn* 
farie,   1876,    I  Vola.;   The  -aaaa*  of  lalaa.   ad.  Thonaa 

mold  and  Alfre     Cuillauose,     jrford,  1931  j  TM  ;ifffMlaT  9f 
israjl,  oxford,  ononoea     elayo,  ('latorla  da  Ion 

rittfredMBt  ffPtftPijBt   Voi.i,   Madrid,  i     .  .by 

.      unilla,  Vol. ill,    Madrid,   1917 n    I,   Hunk,  "lljinfffff,  tlft 
Bhll9P98ill§  .WlYt  ft  arabtt     arie,   1*69    ;reirint«.,     aMs, 
?)l      .     en*m,  ayerrpaa  at  1 ' Averrolawe .  3rd  ad.,  1869) 
§,        tolamaeus  und  die  •  ciwiH  von   loledo,"  Heraaa. 
.      V-349;      .     arton,   introduction  to  the 
la  tor*  of     clenoa.   fal.  .  t  1,  britiwore,   l93lj 

.     teineahnelder,   'Vutalogua  librorua  htbn'eom 
Blbilotheaa  bodlalana.  Berlin,   18b2-1860   (reprint. 
Berlin,  1  :'•  vole.t  id.,    'Bit  europaiaahen     eber- 

aetaungen  aua  a  em  Arablachen,  bis  Uitte  daa  17.  Jahr- 

derta."     lU,  d.  akad.,    jap.  phU-Mrt,.  jl.  ,   149 
U9G4)   and  lbl   liawb.-i   iu.,   .iebraalaaha  Bibllagraahla. 
Vole. 1-XX1.  Berlin,   1869-1        |        ..   .la  hebrfilaehen 

^'9B9rBttBWMftn  dtf.-'UttlaletTt'  Und  tilt  JM99B  •»»   '3l- 
■oteoher.  Berlin,   18*3,  «    Vola.;      .        orndike,   ■■■  Hlgtory 

9f  ittlt  ana  pniTaffliatal  ->9ltH9l  ^rlng  the    im  Thir- 
teen tinturlM  of  our     ra.   ■  ondon,  19i>3,       Vola.    (re- 
printe   ,   ^ondon,   19P9-1931,        mie..;      .    .      irvate, 
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-^lioJLsrnloitf-gf  %hy^jdLal«rt»JLAwi    *\ enti- 
tle i-om.n.  ~ondon,  1931;      .     ustenfeld,   "Oie  Ueber- 
seteun*en  arabineher     arf-a  in  dr.e  nateininehe, '   ftbhandl. 

d.  ^nlai>  ^igii.  4.  ■  iffa.  ai  fr»mimn.  IUI  (1877 j. 

5 

of.  IUI.   >arnar,  ep.olt..  pp. 16- 

6 

.  Bedoret,  oo.eftt..  pj.ti^-93. 

7 
wf.  ibid.,   pp. 93-97. 


of.     alman,  JUUftii*  t  PP.33-34. 

9 

ale  aubatancia  anlme  hocoinia  vel   aoao  Oum  ao  par  quod 

eubetanelatur,   fit    >rotiin<iulue  ad  intelllf eneiaa  agents* 

at  r.ic  aet  finia  ultissua,  et  vita  alia....       ne  lntalleotu 

it  inttUtgA  .     • 

cf.  «rlntotle,  9a\t   Anju.,  IX,  lb,  98  a  29-34. 

11 
W-  JkA*.  Vug*  Amn*,     *,   &,  1140  a  24ff. 

13 

tf.  j^.,   etaah..  XII,  9,  1074  bU-  107&  a  ». 

•  M*«   a  /ml:.ia.     ,   ,  430  ll< 

Bf.   llaon,  iuufiii*.  Pp.29-3  . 

lb 

ellectura  vero  da  suo  loquitur  in  llbro  da  unitup,,  ipso 
penit  eua  ^uatuor  nodia.   Untie  aat  intellects  in  potencia, 
allue  lntelleetue  in  effectu,  aliua  lntelleetue  adeptua, 
aliue  aat  intelllgeneia  acene.  m  lntelleetu  et  intelleeto. 
p. 117,  ll.ftl-83. 
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16 

111a  Rutinr.  form  abatraeta  a  oateriis  non  fit  hinc  abstreeta 

a  aula  materile  in  .,uibiis  sat  eeaa  «iua  nini  ut  fiat  forma 

hula  eaaanaia....  Hae  vero  esaencla  eat  ainllia  materia  in 

qua  imprimuntur  forma,  eellicet  quemeemodum  al  astimaveria 

aliquam  matariam  oorporalem,  velutl  earam  nil  uem,  in  qua 

cum  lrsprimitur  eelatura  totasi  penetrans ,  fit  ilia  eelatura 

ot  ille  forma  in  aua  euperfieie  at  in  aula  intorioribua  <*t 

lnfunditur  ilia  form  in  to  turn  materia*,  ale  accadat  tun 

aatimaoio  ad  intelligendum  aquisicionem  formarum  rarum  in 

ilia  eaeeneia  qua  est  siiilia  meterie  at  »st  subject"  1111 

format  . ...Huiuamodi  autem  esneneie  non  ramnnat  sua  en«en- 

eia  diaerota  a  formla  intelleetorum,  lta  ut  sit  el  uiditaa 

diaereta.  Imao  hae  eaaenela  fit  ipaa  madam  forma.... 

Ibid.,  pp. 117-118,  11.8«-112  oaealm. 

17 

ia»  diu  enlm  in  i  .sa  non  fuerit  aliqua  «  foraia  aorum  qua 
aunt,  ipsa  aat  intelleetue  in  poteneiai  eum  vero  lam  haben- 
laV  In  aa  forma  aorum  que  aunt,  aeeundum  axamplum  quod 
nraedlxl'^uB,  fit  ipaa  easeneia  lntellaetus  Jn  effeetu  et 
hie  eat  aanaua  da  intelleetu  in  effeetu.   ibid..  11.115-117. 

18 

ipaa  enlm  aaaeneia  non  fit  intelleetue  la  effeetu  nisi 

propter  ea  que  aunt  intelleeta  in  effeetu,  eed  hue  (uod 

ipea  eunt  intellect*  in  effeetu  at  iuod  lose  eat  inteli- 

eetua  in  effeetu,  unura  at  idem  eat.  Abfrtl..  n.       -      \, 

19 

.  JLkU.,  pp. 118-119,  11.1;  6-144. 

20 

*t.    Ibid.,  p. 119,  11.146-153. 

i 
i»f.  lUBJCBt  P*25. 


tf.  we  Intelleetu  at  intelleeta.  p. 119,  11.155-161. 
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t-f.  itjxo. .  especially;  H«e  vintallacte/  enini  prima  fuaru  ;t 

•aleeta  .juanoa  fuerunt  abatraeta  *  aula  materiia  in 
qui dub  sret  auua  tase  sun  erent  intellect*  in  |.ot»nci&l  et 
poatea  fiunt  intelleeta  aeeundo  et  tune  euun  eaae  nun  eet 
illud  eaee  quod  priua  fu»-rit,  aed  est  eese  separatum  a  suis 
awteriis  it*  quad  aunt  t'orme  non  in  euis  neteriia,  et  die 
eunt  intellects  in  effeetu. 

24 

.stquaw  i/it:r  aunt  hie  res  que  sunt  non  in  vtaterlis,  tune 

illl  essencie  non  est  odus  abetrahere  eas  a  suls  swterils 
oKnino,  aed  sleut  lnvenit  eaa  abatraetaa,  sie  intelllftit 
eas  ad  aodut-  quo  i,'>sa  lnvenit  suan  eseentiaa,  cum  est  in- 
tellestus  in  effeetu  par  intellects  que  jam  non  Hunt  in 
aula  aateriis.   vUid. .  p.ia>,  li. 188-192. 

■• 

t  ilia  forme  non  postutnt  lntelligi  perfeetn  nisi  poatque* 

ae^uisita  fuerint  intelleeta  oemia  intellect*  in  effeetu 
aut  plura  ax  els  et  ut  intellects  adeptus  aequiratur  at 
tunc  riant  ills  feme  intelleeta  et  fient  Hjaei  fame 
intelleotui  eeoundum  quod  est  Intellect  >a  adeptus.   -tt>.  d. . 
pp..  -121,  11    -  06. 

;6 

.  Hiid..,  11.207- h  . 

37AtoU. 


That  ia,  the  physical  world. 

I  autem  fuerunt  form©  qua  nullo  wodo  sunt  in  materlis, 
nee  fuerunt,  nee  arunt  nunquam  in  aateriis  exeedentes  ss 
in  psrfeeeione  et  aeparaeione,  et  habuerlnt  aliquas) 
orcines)  eaee,  tune  eun  eonsidsratua  fuerit  status)  earus) 
profaeto  perl'aetior  ex  lllis  seeunaun  hnnc  viam  erit  forna 
•inorl,  quousque  penreniatur  ad  mininum  quod  est  intelleotus 
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edeptue,  et  elnde  non  eeaaablt  deseensua  quous  .ua  sarven- 
latur  ad  materiam  essencie  et  ad  id  quod  set  infra  aoM  d« 
viribus  anlmalibus;  et  posters  ad  naturnm,  et  deinda  non 
aaaaabit  descensus  quousque  :orvenintur  ad  forma  elemen- 
tonm,  qua  aunt  viliorea  ax  fomis  in  as  >e;  et  idao  nub- 
Jeetum  eorum  est  villus  eaterlo  subjeetia,  at  tioc  est 
■tat aria  prima.  *bid..  U.HI  HI. 

3l 

I  he  text  reads;   «nv«ljee  IUjm,  tlttlHaMI*    »  word 


ia  repeateoly  ueeu  in  the  treaties  without  fur- 
ther qualification.  The  whole  context,  however,  aeeaa 
to  ooint  to  the  fact  that  whan  Mfarabi  uaaa  the  tern 
ha  hae  in  mind  the  soul,  or  perhapa  the  potential  or 
aatual  intellect  aa  the  case  nay  ba.   .lison  interprets 
essence  in  thla  eaee  aa  meaning  intellect  in  aot. 
Cfs  Q).cit..  p. 13a,  n.7. 

31 

■  autan  erexeris  te  a  Materia  prima,  gradatlm  perveni as 
ad  nauaram  qua  eat  eoroorales  forma  in  matcrlis  hyleari- 
bua(  a  qulbua  lterum  ascend  ;ndo  parvenlea  ad  illam 
eaasnciam  at  dainda  aseandendo  superiua  pervsnies  ad 
intellectual  adeptum,  at  tunc  parveniee  ad  id  quod  eat 
alalia  steilis  secundum  compared  on  em  tue  ereeclonls  a 
Materiis  hyleeribue,  a  quo  lterum  eura  ercxcrlts  te,  par- 
venlea ad  rimurn  ordlnam  eorum  que  aunt  separata.   x 
quorum  ordinibua  r>rlmue  est  ordo  intelligence  agentle. 

ihih  intelligentsia  agenn,  quam  nominavit  riatotelea 
in  terciu  traotatu  librl  de  anlma,  est  forma  separata, 
nee  fuit  in  Materia,  nee  erlt  unquam;.... 
g  InWiMlM  at  IfrtfUtgto.  M  1,  il. 834-838.  *he 
passage  la  not  without  its  ambiguities.  I  f.   iison, 
oo.cit. .  p. 138,  n.tf,  end  the  translation  of  let«rial, 
p. 73. 
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32 

.  ...et  ex  hoc  quod  lanima/  oat  intelleetua  in  effeetu, 

iota  oiua  virtus  est  ad  assimilandum  so  inteiiigencie 
intellect©  aaepte;  quo  esaeneiam  lstam,  cum  asset  in- 
tellectual in  jotencia,  fecit  eone  inteilwctum  in  affact  , 
at  aa  ^ue  arant  intelleeta  in  potaneia  faclt  esse  intell- 
acta  in  effectuj  euiua  coraparacio  ad  intelleetum  .ui  ant 
in  potencia  ast  eieut  compare cio  solis  ad  oculum,  ijuia 
aat  vinio  in  potaneia  ^uam  diu  eat  in  tenebris....  Cum 
lnitur  aequlrltur  luien  In  visu  at  in  aera  at  in  con- 
aioili,  tune  ear,  euta  luwine  juod  fit  in  eo,  fit  visua 
in  effeetu  at  eolores  fiunt  viei  in  effeetu.... 
'  rinclpium  autem  per  ,uod  fit  visua  in  exfeotu  nostquam 
fueri.t  vlsus  in  potencia  at  M  qua  arant  visa  in  potaneia 
fiunt  visa  in  effeetu,  aat  irradlaeio  I'.ie  fit  in  visu  a 
aole....  Igitur  ipsa  (intelii/antia  agens;  eat        tun 
quod  ea  que  sur.t  intellects  in  potencia  faclt  esse  In- 
telleeta in  effeetu.  ti>\q.  t  up.^  l-VZ 


53 

farabi  does  not  make  a  clear  distinction  between  prime 

natter  and  any  other  matter.   rime  matter  is  sirply  the 

ultimate  subject  of  intelligible  forms. 

34 

intelilgeneia  vero  a£ena  est  lllius  npaeiei  cuius  est 
intellectus  adsptue.   rorme  vero  eorum  separatorua  que 
sunt  supra  earn  vaunt;  in  ea  ineessabi liter  sine  inicio 
et  sins  fine)....  uod  autem  est  perfeeoioris  esse  in  set 
illud  est  msRis  l^notum  apud  nos  ot  ignonncia  nostra  de 
lllo  malor  eat.  Unde  naosssarum  set  ut  ordlnaelo  eorum 
I  sunt  alt  in  intellectu  tui  est  in  sffectit  e  cunvarso 
quam  set  in  inteiligeneia  agent*.  lntelliReneia  enlm 
•gens  primura  intollltfit  de  hia  sma.  sunt  id  ,uod  -  r'*«cciu9 
est  post  perfeeelus  et  Vorme  que  sunt  hodlc  in  materils 
sunt  in  Intel 1 iff ereia  arente  forma  abatraeta,  non  -uod 
prius  fuerint  in  materiia  et  deinde  sint  abstrncto  ssd 
-  nuniuam  cesnaverunt  ipaa  forme  ease  in  ea  in  effsctu. 
Ml  autem  ipsa  penetrat  intelllrendo  meterlam  !>rlmasi 
et  eeteras  materlas  dat  ais  formes  in  effeetu  que  erant 
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in  aelpaa ec  euten  foim  In  intelligeneia  asanta  est 

lndivlsibilia  nee  est  mirura  si,  postquaa  lntelllgencia 
agena  aat  non  dlviaibilia,  iint  In  alua  essentia  raa  non 
diviaibilea  et  dat  materia  simile  al  auod  ant  in  aua  sub- 
etanela  quaovia  non  raoipiat  lliud  niai  divisiblilter* 
Ht  UltUtlW  %\   IntaUfgtg.  PP.  122-123 


If 

ipaa  anim  aat    ,ue  ponit  «a«  forwa  in  raaterils  at  deinde 

atudat  approxlnare  aas  aoparaaioni  paulatis;   quou>  que 
aoqulratur  intellects.      *pid. .  p.i      .        f.   jbjuj. 

M 

t  ale  substfcn  ia  a  nine  homlnis  vel  h«M  ana  eo  pe- 

aubatanoiatur,  fit  ropinquius  ad  intuiii  ^cIgb  a^entem 
at  hio  aat  finis  ultimua,  at  vita  alia,  sollicat  ,uiu  ad 
u.tiaum  hCquiritur  homlni  quiddam  par       ubatanclatur 
•t  aaquiritur  oerfeccio  alua  ultima,  quod  eat  ut  agat  in 
altaram  alias  aooionw       ina  subetuncietur,  at  baa  aat 
lntanalo  it  vita  alia.   *bid..  p..         -312.  Jlloon 
tranalataa  the  passage;   Par  la,  la  substance  -Je  i'fine  da 
l'hoiaea,  ou  l'hoaae  avae  oe    jui  felt  da  lui  una  substance, 
sa  trouva  rapproehe  da  1' intelligence  amenta,  oa  qui  aat 
pour  lui  la  fin  dernier a  at  una  autre  vie.   .inal  an  effet 
l'hoaai  acqulert  anfin  queique  chose  qui  ft  it  da  lui  una 

-batancej  11  aoquiert  sa  perfection  ultlaa,  qui  aat 
d'aecomplir  dans  una  autre  mibotnnce  una  autre  notion  qui 
fasaa  da  lui  una  substance  at  c'aat  ce  qua  vout  dire:  un*i 
autre  via.  Ha  ankea  this  comment:  ■*■  latin  est  lcl 
>.enue  da  »ena.   .iferobi  vaut  dir«»  l'hoaae  a' cat  ra  roohe 
d* intellect  &K>s»it,  9%   c'aat  an  quoi  eonalsta  pour  lui  le 
eouvraln  bien  at  la  vie  celeste,  aouvraln  blan  at  via 
celeste  consiatant  an  effect  pour  lui  a  «tre  oonataanent 
tourne  ver>  ce  pal  lui  eonfero  ea  plus  haute  perfection, 
e'est-a-dlre,  1' intelligence  amenta,  -an   po.elt.  ■  p.  139, 
for  tha  translation  and  note. 

3T 

l  r.-vis  alua  acolo  non  fiat  In  alio  quod  alt  extra  suaa 

ear;  en  clam,  ipsa*  ealm  agere  nlehll  aliud  eat  ,ua<n  lnvenlra 
suaa  eeaenciaa.  Igitur  aua  eaeeneia  et  aua  aoelo  et  suuen 


/ 
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agar*  eat  untax  et  idem  et  tune  ad  suan  cxi-.t^ntia-fi  non 
iniixeblt  ut  corpus  sit  aibi  materia,  nee  ad  aliquea 
auaruffi  aecionua  indi.,ebit  adiuv&ri  virtute  aninali  que 
•at  in  eiua  corpora,  nee   indi^ebit  in   aa  inatrunento 
I   r  K>rali  oraninu.     ^gJLiJtgUftgtM  i\  IfflWltfitBi        .      ■'. 
,   11.31  -318.        f.     i'ison's  translation,  p. 139. 

3b 

Mialaaia  e»lc  ax  predibus  ouia  eet  ut  ad  existeneiam  sul 

neeeasarlun  sit  corpus  ~ibi  ess*  materia*)  M  sit 

fors:a  in   eoroore.  re  hune  auten  ncradum  est  ut  ?  d  oui 

exietenciaa  nun  sit  neiw^>  corona  aibi  ea  o  Rmtoriaat, 
quaanris  ad  plures  ex  auis  neticvtibua  a    »tt  uti  instru- 
ment o  corporal i  et  adiuy&ri  virtute  eiua,  ocilieet  nensu 
at  jraaginaelOMe;   per  .,110-1  an  tern  pert'eocius  eat  auum  ease 
hoe  eat  ut   flat  secundum  diaposicioneas  quam  dlximue. 
rtf  Int^MtH  tfV  i*.*«UeqV».  ».Mt,   11.318-;.     . 

.  ibid.,  op.l  4,125,  especially  lines  339-354. 

41 

Thla  la  t  iiaon's  Interpretation  ol  a  difficult  passage 

of  f'lfarabi's  text.      nia  uj.uit. .  p. 36.   ee  also  the 

text,  p.l£&,  and  the  translation  and  notes,  u.141. 

^.f.  It  *mBtfrta*»fl  ygn  ^u  Masr  Hlfarabi,  in  ietsricl'a 

fd^cll..  P. 98  ff. 

41 

....set  principium  <uoo  est  prinoiplun  per  uod  rubntan- 

ciatt.r  motor  pried  cell  est  unua  ex  omnibus  partlbua 

neeesn  rio,  nee  pot  ot  * liquid  eaac  perfecciua  eo,  r.ee 

eat  el  prlnclpium.  ipaum  igitur  eat  urincipluai  omnium 

prinelcionw  et  ;>rincipiuo  primi  eorun  ;u«  bbbjA,  et  hoc 

est  Intelligence  -,uan  ponit  <  ristotelew  in  lit. era  in 

ro  ua  metaphiaica.   ununquod  ,uo  autnm  ill  run  eoiam 

lntelll*enela  eat,  aed  ilia  eat  intelliganeia  1  riaa  at 

prlaua  ,uori  eat  at  rerun  primun  et  unum  priTum,  aed  haec 

alia  non  fuerunt  intelllgeneie  nlni  per  illud  secundum 

orviinem.   f  InttalfCtu  ft  ln*a*l««lo.  p. 188,  11. 389-397. 
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43 

ueinde  eonsideravi  urt   an  hauc  substantia  haberet  faetoran, 

at  an  asset  possiblls  earn  non  habere  factors"! ,  at  an  asset 

aeterna,  non  habens  priuB  nee  poster!. ts,  nee  nrinclpiiun  et 

finem,  siaut  dixit  ills  qui  non  ss  exerouit  in  speeulatione 

nee  aseuefactus  est  in  rcientia  nee  novit  seientias  natur- 

alas  nee  argumentations*  logiens.  inqulsitio  er 'o  da  hoe 

fuit  causa  oojptoseendl  deum  et  aeeedendi  ad  eognoseendua 

ereatoren  substantias  et  accidentia,   x  quibus  emsrslt 

speeulatio  quae  nos  psrduxlt  »■!  eius  esse  et  oonpui.it  noa 

scire  quoniajn  est.   t  ecientia  da  hue  voeatur  seientia 

post  naturam,  seilieet  seientia  divlna.   uae  est  I'inls 

selsntiarum  et  perfeetio  earun,  et  post  11 lam  non  restat 

ullr  inquisition  ipsa  enlai  est  finis  ad  que*  tendit  omnis 

inquisitlo  at  in  aa  quieseit.   e  Qffa  gffUnUfcX^.  ^ap.I, 

6,  : .  2. 


Ian  auten  probatum  est  quonlam  felieitas  inter  bona  eat 
saaius  bonus,  et  inter  dileeta  dileetlor,  et  perfectior 
final i  intentions  ad  qua*  homo  intenditt  aa  quod 
■M  dlli^untur,  quaedaia  uilipuntur  propter  alias 
finai.es>  intentionem  ecquirendaa,  iue  hth  vero  dillgu.'.tur 

propter  se  tuntun un  oplnatl  essemus  quod  felieitan 

cui>  aequlsita  a  nobis  fuerit  post  ipsa*  panitue  non  est 
necea  ariua  alian  nobis  finales)  lntentionera  querere  preter 
ipsa-,  ex  hoe  apparet  quonlam  felleltas  dillzitur  prooter 
se,  et  nuxio  tempore  propter  a±lnn.  i^be-r  amemltatlon^s 
UU   YlM  ftUoltftUlft  a«  op.iiB.ao. 

41 

isoositlonaa  quid em  homlnis  que  aibi  invenlustur  in  vita 

sua,  quedam  sunt  per  ,ue  ne.ue  laudesi  naqua  vituperiun 
incurrlt,  quedam  auten  sunt  que  eura  habuerit  ineurret 
laudam  aut  vituperiun.  Homo  autea  non  aqulrit  felici- 
tate* per  dlspositiones  sun  quibus  non  incurrlt  laudam 
neqiie  vltuperlura,  sad  dinpositionee  per  ,.uao  liah-b  t 
felicitate*  sunt  llle  dlspositiones  per  ,uns  ineurret 
laude*  awl  vltunerlum.       ■ltlonaa  aut  em  eius  p«r 
quae  laudas  Incurrlt  aut  vituperiun  sunt  tres.   uorun 
prima  eat  ut  equltare  et  anbulare,  aspleere  atque  seders. 


;>78 
lMUta<t« 
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videre  et  univraaiiter  o«nnia   ilia  in  quibus   Lnifi»«t  usu 
membrorum  mil  corporis  ethernp,eneorum.       ecunia  vero  sunt 
accidentia  r.nime,  ut  appetitua,   delectatio,  gaudium, 
lndlxnatio,  metus,  deaiderium,   invidia  atque  selus,  et 
hiia  eimllle.      »ertia  autem  est  diseretio  intellsetus. 

jtaLi.,  I(  p.m. 


t  sciendum  est  primo  quod  hones te  eetiones  possunt  in- 
venlrl  in  nomine  easu,  vol  quod  faeiut  invite,  non  sponte 
ne^ue  ipse  ellgente.  -w.icitas  eutea  non  habetur  per 
aetlunes  honeataa  oum  tales  fuerint,  ee<l  oportst  ,uod 
faeiat  eponte  ipsaa  et  eliftat.  A^it  uti.,u«  noon  aetiones 
honeataa  ipso  eligente,  verumptaeen  in  iuibusdaf>i  et  in 
aliquibue  te«nporibus:  item  nn  ,ue  per  h*<c  hnbtfbit  fellel- 
tatem,  ee  quod  eilgat  henestum  in  omnibus  que  feeerit  in 
tempore  totiua  vita  sue.  ibid..  4,  p.3t>. 

4T 

•*•  ikla..  pp.37ff. 

48 
Mom  igitur  hones  tue  et  fortituao  lntellecto;*  sunt  anbo 

virtus  humnna,  ea  quod  virtus  unieuiusuus  rei  est  lila  p«*r 

qua*  aaquirit  in  ae  bcnitatem  et  pcrf actionem  <«t  prestat 

aetionibua  suia  (awhperv  bonitatem.  lata  duo  sunt  ilia 

ue,  oum  am  hefcuerimus,  habebimus  at  bonitatera  et  ner- 

feetionam  in  nommetipais  et  In  •  etionibua  nostris.  Nv 

baa  dua  fiemua  aundi,  bonl(  atque  virtuosi;  et  ner  hee 

fient  actus  nostri  in  omnibus  diebus  vita  nostra  actun 

virtuosi  atque  aanctl;  et  per  hee  fiant  omnia  negotia 

Metre  laudabilia.  Akii. ,  8,  p. 58. 

X\t.   ibid.,  11-  1,  pp.39-41. 

60 
Are  vero  lnstituendi  mores  in  tenperantia  eat  ut  eoneirier- 


is  marem  aaquialtum  in  nobis.   ui,  si  ex  parte  augment! 
fuerit,  exeitabimus  noe  acti. nibut  proeedtntibus  a  euo 
aontrario  ,ul  set  ex  parte  diminutionis*   t  si  mos 
inventus  fuerit  in  nubia  ax  parte  dlnlnutionis,  exeita- 
bimus nos  aetionibua  procedentibus  a  auo  eontrerlo  qui 
set  ex  parte  augmentl,  et  pereeverabimua  per  all  I 
tampus;  dainde  aonaiderablmua  qualem  hebe-ius  mo  ram. 
:bl  ,..   3,  p. 41. 
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SI 
ttofalnurs  eutsro  quids*  e&rom  est  ;ui  habst  bonum  arbitrlun 
et  fort*  propositus!  ad  lraplenda  aa  Huae  arbitrlua  asaer- 
ult,  et  lste  «st  ilia  |U*m  dignlssim*  aolanus  vocera 
liberura  ho-ninem.   uidam  vero  vaat;  eui  ista  anbo  defi- 
eiunt,  et  latum  eolerms  vocare  hominom  bestial w  et 
eerrua.   uidan  autam  aorun  eui  daflait  potentla  pro- 
positi, tamen  et  habat  bonum  arbitrium,  et  latum  aolemu* 
vooare  plgrum  et  tepldum.   Ian  hoe  aeold.lt  quibus  ex 
illia  ,ui  sapientas  dieuntur,  Tel  philosophantes  aeeldit 
iam  istuv. ,  et  facti  sunt  si  etlM  dl*mi  ssrvltuta  prlno, 
et  8Cientia  que  eis  opnonebet  .r  faeta  est  vitunerlum  et 
•rubeseentia  contra  ipeos,  quoniam  quod  acquislerunt 
inane  et  inutile  (actum  eat  els.  Ibid..  |i«  p. 45. 

5P 

ico  i.;itur  prino  quod  bona  dlseretlo  est  ilia  per  quasi 

habebitue  et  aequirenus  notiolae  omnium  quae  au->t  sclnn-'a 

noaini.   a  autem  quae  hoalnl  scienda  su  I     iciter 

dicuntur.   uedaas  sunt  scienda  et  non  agenda  bonum 

tantumoodo  soiendat  quasjodnoduw  scinus  ^uod  mundua  eat 

novus  et  quoniam  eus  est  unus,  et  iuemndmodum  scinus 

plura  senslbilla.   uedan  autem  sunt  ceienda  et  agenda 

nobis:  quenadaodun  acinus  quoniam  honorare  parentee 

bonum  quid,  et  quoniaa  fraus  turps  qulc  est,  at  quonlan 

iustitia  honestum  quid  est,  «t  ^usmadaodua  soit  en  |M 

sanitate-  prsstant.   «rfoetlo  vero  lllorum  que  ;:ci«nda 

et  agenda  sunt  est  quod  a     .   Xbld. .    ,  d.44. 

M 
JJlili.,  43,  p. 46. 

5-* 

ico  srgo:  cum  philosophis  solummodo  aoquiratur  per  bonam 

discretion em,  bona  autsn  dlseretlo  tantummodo  acquire tur 

bonitat*  injtenii  Hd  attln^endun  verltat*m  in  ornni  ;uod 

aoquirltur,  ssquitur  ut  Ilia  potentla  attlngendi  veri- 

tatsm  sit  nobis  aequisita  ant*  omnia  h*e....   re  vero 

per  quam  eoqulrUm*  banc  vlrtut«m  vacatur  ars  logics. 

I  logic*  autem  est  ars  ilia  par  quam  acitur  vera 

ere  ulitan  quails  est,  st  falsa  ersdulitas  qualis  est| 

st  ea  que  ducunt  honlnem  ad  varltatem,  et  oa  qu*  lpauai 

hoadnem  aufarunt  a  verit'-te.  ad1>i. .  38,  p.< 
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"ihU..  38,   p.AT. 

56 

vf.      ilson,  on. alt.,   pp. 56-97. 


fr^mrc  mi 


Larra  da  Veux,     vlcenns.  Paris,  1901/ ,  p.l£8.     Tha  transla- 
tion  1b  mine.       or  further  biographical  information  ana 

i.  Mvnk,    4tUonnalrB  rive  BPltncgs  Bft**qi9nhlqM3s,    Rrls. 

1844-bL>»   also  his  fcalanaaa  da  nhilosonhie  Jul  we  at  »r*Hfr 
Paris,   1859,  pp. 352-366.     -one  general  studies  on 
.vicenna'n   thought  are  tiiO  following:   6.     auter,    ivlaennaw 
Baarbaltumt  dar  arlatotallwchoa  ttetanhvsllr.   '  roiburg,   i/br. , 
.     inter,  Uebar  rtvicemia'a  opus  agragluw       e  anlr-ia" . 
,  1903|  M.  Morten,  ^aa  Buoh  dar  Uanasuns  dar    >eal#T 

..Inc  DtillvaoBhlnhB  'naihlgaidlq  "tIqcmim 

l,  Halle,  1907-1909. 


■ 
of.  i :.  Bedoret,   .J.,  "Lea  pra-ieres  versions  toledanes  da 
philoaophie,  ocuvres  d'Mrieenne,"  ovue  neoweolaetl.ua  de 
ohllosoohie.  11*1  (1938)  p. 574.   ihis  excellent  synthetic 
study  of  the  entrance  of  Arabian  thought  into  the  est  in 
the  form  of  translations  is  used  as  the  basis  for  wf 
account  of  the  1a tin  translations  of  "vloenna'a  works 
known  in  tha  Middle  »«•».  wf.  supra  u.  269  where  1  have 
llstsd  the  studies  ussd  by  Bedoret  in  his  summary.  Tha 
following  works  are  listsu  as  dealing  specifically  with 
versions  af  *>vieenna's  works:  A.  Birkenraaier,   vlcenna 
und  Koger  bacon,"  HgJaslM  I  -.  U  rgftlflsW  . 2_jyJ£ 
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CHfTUfl  BlBlBflJaithlUl.   XXXVI,   1934;   pp.308-32o;    I.  i.«rww, 
TtqtniM  HtUgfaTilgfi  ^WnwalUff.        *  arahloo  lnttnw^ 

Carra  de  Vmb,  op.oit.:      .  Gilson,  "uea  sources  graco- 
arebes  de  l'eugustinisme  avleennisant,     Archives  d'hlatoiro 
doatrlnale  et  ilttarairo  du  —Ten  m.  IV   (19        ,   ^p.S-149; 
P.  Mandonnet,  jXesI.  IQxabanl  «t  )■' MlSmlmt  latin  M 
aiiiija..     nd  «i.,   M>uv».in,  1908,   1911,   I  vole.; 

.       taviano,    '<>n  brano  ineijito  di  ftvendcuth,     test! 
Mdlflmll  JPt'tlU    (antes  »mbro.siani.  Ill,   Florence,   19:       , 
pp. .3-28;   i^emil  .aliba,      tude  aur  la  Matanhialcua 
fl'  TJctmne,   -aria,  1926. 

3 
*f.  Menendas  Pelayo,  materia  de  loa  Heterodoxaa  eaoanolas. 

let  ••!.,  Madrid,   1680,     ol.I,   p. 399. 

4 
tf.  Bedoret,  oo.cit..   pp.374-37b. 

varans,  QL.cit.     'Age  VII  he  says,  . ...utpote  quod  r.us- 
quam  antea  in  latinan  lingua*  versum  exstiterit. 

6  , 

Bedoret,  ojufiii.,  pp. 375,376.  Uirkennaier,  oo.clt..  p. 319, 
has  called  attention  to  Avieenne's  purpoae  to  writ**  a 
special  treatiae  on  moral  aolenee  to  complete  hia  ^tfa. 
Ho  i*tin  text  of  this  aeientla  de  maribua  haa  so  far  been 
ulaoovare  .  tfa  bedoret,  oa.clt. .  ■•Mta  n.72. 

7 
P.  Pelster,  "Bei tra««  »ur  *ristotelesbonutBung  Alberts 
dee  Grosaen,   'hiloaophlachae  Jahrhuah.  Utl    (19    ,   .461, 
n.  . 

6 
a.  Blrkenmaler,  op.oit..  pp. 314-^.0. 

9 

ie  ia  the  text  aa  it  appears  in  Bedoret'a  work,  p. 375, 

who  alee  indicates,  lll'i. .  n.3,  ita  manuacript  bnai*. 
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11 

»r>«  nanuserlpts  ere  listed  by  »  euorat,  ou.clt. .  d.376. 


Two  earlier  V*niee  editiona,  those  of  1495  and  1600, 
probably  contain  tne  saae  tsxt.  6f«  l&id* 

U 

Tainan  adhue  aunt  ^uaedas)  quae  utile  aat  poire  da  Ms  uuae 

ax  doetrinia    >rabun  in  latinum  tranatulit     veniar,  Israel- 
ite philoaODhus,  et  M  ■  Logita  «viecnna*. 
9  grafl^lo^lAlbtiff.   tr.9,  cap.    ,       .   vf        ,.   Udoret, 
i, ,   pp.57b-^77. 


14 

Cf.  Bedoret,  ibid. .  xho  also  notes  that  a  new  edition  of 
this  «ork  by      •   .     alman  is  in  preparation.       ee    -.     alnan, 
^asel  at  lea  latins,       r     ivss  d'hlstoire  doctrinal*  at 

HUarftlrt  4y  porta  <hk,  li  (1936;  MM,  n.4.  . 

IS 

flcientla"  in  apparently  a  faulty  rendering  of  the 

Arable  JLf*7.   1*  hia  three  distinct  meanings  1-    tin 

■enuscri  t  .   »om*timae  it  is  used  to  designate  the  entire 

if at  sometimes  only  the  seaond  port,  naneiy  the  ■  ollectlo 

aeturallumi  and  sonetiaee  on^  tits  first         [  is 

»art.   f.  Hedoret,  op. ait.,  p. 3a  ,  n.  4. 


16 

.  ibid..  pp.36i ff . 

17 

•  passage  In  point  reads:   I xplicit  iibor  suf fioientlae 

phielcoru  >  .vieenna  Translatua  a  nagio  Johannes  ounaalvl 

da  burcis  st  aiomona  de  Arabics  in  uetlnum.  turn 

ev=»ren  ls»lml  a«  i  stria  a«  ormi,  nmbbI  "unsalvl  I 

'enai8  Hui  sat  elvltas  In  hiapanir.   e^uitur  ac  inci- 

pit  I  luaden  "vlaenne  liber  ds  eelo  et  mundo.   Mi  eoden 

■Mlstro  Johanna  -unsalvl  de  Hurxia  trantilatua  i>t  iicltur 

ssoundus  naturallum.   i  ^uote  by  Be;omt,  JlilxSAA. ,  '■'• 
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18  , 

ibid.f  p. 385.     Badoret,  n.&l,  can  find  no  basis  for 

Miss     .    .      i       tn'is  eMssmL  *#Ufl  VtMiftM  gl"  Wit 

lan    oU*«-Uflo  ^9rro8»  >i.th  sptfisA  •■tf+rww. 

ths  Blolaalaal  aorxa.   juonuon,   1931,   p.  120,  and  n.4,  p.. 
attribution  of  the     f»  ct»ig  at,  WiynflP   to  MfS&di  ttk  without 
indicating  bar  sourea.     He  ai«o   fails*   to  find  Ju«tif  icnti.i 

I.  Juurdaln's  ^aahorchaa  erltlpuf  ,  2nd  ad.,        ria, 
1843,      .!'■  ,    claim  that  Vlnaant  of  baauvala  translated  this 
;r  tha  nexu.  ..ndisitallnus   UHindiaaivi    . 

19 

sinHOlmeiuar,     .io  europAisohen  ueberssteurtftim  aus  daa 

rablaohan,  bis  Mitto  dae  1    ,        nrhurwerto,        U*-  'It   alHal- 

-rhl-ltt,,,*!.  I  .   W».8f|      -  onnet, 

.-it.,  ...  .  _-.iiuk.  .       »d    «'<.    b. 

oniAln,  f«i,  .  If]  .    ,      .llff      .      .:,  Mr,      efra.rwat'i 

jifX..iiitsq.hi«J3t«wi«^...&Uftf»oi>Jf,is  N»t  W,  ;»ith  ad., 


1928,   pp.343-344;      .     orton,   J.n\r»0U9tl9n  tg  thfl  "H^irx 
of     clanaft.  .      ,    part  1,  >-*>-ti»ora,  IV     ,     . 

.elisor  B«  Wulf,  Hlatolrfr  da  ia  ^hllonoohia  mfdlawala. 

•th  ad.,      sl.I,   1934,    c.77,   also  sesn  to  dit«ti> 
vundauth  from  -alooion.     I  .     toraa  .-mcae, 

ftAsal  y»AlQwt  tftdlaat  mmamrfott.  taw,  if    ,  i    1, 

.  ,  p. 822,  ragarda  John  nunsalvua  and  the  ar  hdaaaon  as 

distinct rton,  pn.clfr..  Vol. II,  >,rt  .,   .169, 

would  identify  "Wendauth  and  aloewn.   >ao  mtt   oral,  op^clt. . 
pp.367,38&,  nr,.t>6,57. 

Badoret,  op.cit..  pp. 388-38*. 

1 
cf. 

22 

lbl4«  Tillt  la  f.rooaolj  to  ba  idantifiad  with 

Awendauth.   ~ae  p.38)j,  n.63. 


r  the  manuRoripta  and  eJitiona  eee  fcedorat,  op.cit.. 
Dp. 390-39?. 
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.    ibid. 

21 

Jbld..   pp.396ff. 

26 

tlM    ErtftttM     e  i.nir*  of      ..rlricuti     tr  dissalin^r.,      wAtt 

by  J.'i.  .uckie,  e.s.b.,  with  an  introduction  *J     tierne 

lson,  jffditYfll     lUtLltft.   ii   U94C    ,        .   3-105.     The  intro- 
duction auawerisee  tr»e  disputes  cantering  around  this  work 
and  lists  the  reasons  in  favor  of  Uundiasalinua'  authorship. 
It  is  to  b«  found  on    ip.  S-,-7.       Bfer  tMs  study  to 
Be'doret's  remarks,  pp.clt. .   pp. 395, 396. 


27 

Thosa  interested  should  consult  t*edor»?t,  Hfl.cAt* •   p*. 398-399. 


AM  third  section,  lolloatla  aclantlarua  doatrlnallust.  has 
not,  aa  already  noted,  survived.     It  any  rata  no  manuscript 
of  its   translation  hao  been  diaouverad.      -  «e  Bedoret, 
ojixfili. ,   p.399. 

29 

v-f.  iuiu. .  „p.$y9,4ct  for  a  list  of  manuscripts  and  editions. 

M 

This  Jewi  viator  la  variously  denignat  -hn  of 

pain,  wonn  of     eville,  ibn    'avid,   ibn  ,  HlUMth. 

venooch,  .  dvendeuth,   'tvenderueh,  Havendana,     vedevoch, 
'vendeatti,  1  vendauth,  etc. 

31 

The  e  ltion  beara  the  following  titles   ■  vlcfono  PtrhTMUUQl 
£l?.Up«P.r.t  ^dlconm  facile  orlmi  opera  in  lucau  radaela: 

logyaa.    ^fflulentla.    >e  aelo  at  mundo.    -a  aniwe.   uf  ftn*riul- 

toat.  Pi  lnlfcUl«mUl9.    iBhtrtblm  tit  iPttUlfipnmg. 

fbJUojojtoJaVJBCiam.     The  treatise  „a  in  tail  Went  its,  or  as 
it  is  designated  in  the  body  of  the  edition,   .  vlconne  da 
Intelligent! iff,   ff.   64v-67v,   ia  certainly  not     vicenna's, 
ae  is  at  once  obvious  from  ths  rsferoness  to     t.   'UiRustine 
and  other  chriatlan  nutnors.  Leon,  a^jtflll. ,   ,;p.i4' -149, 
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has  shown  that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  drew  r.oavilj  on 
the  ^c  tJlTlflipnc  Dfttwrtt  of  John     cotus     riu^sna,  and 
•UKfceateU  that  the  treatise  aay  poaslbiy  he  attributed  to 

dissalinus.     h.   do  Vaux,    ;otes  et  tsxtes  sur  I'aviconnleaH 
latin,     oris,   1934,   pp. 66-67,   rejects  this  attribution.     The 
ftlBtmrjbius,  <j§  inef+HUnnttif  ■  appearing  on  ff.  68-69,  has 
been  re-euited  by  t,  uilson,  pn.cit. .   pp.  115-1^6,  unci  r  the 

title  kalxr  AlBtoTlbU  tit  InVfciftftlu  «t  frnttllegto.     it 
belongs,  as  the  title  indicates,  to  -  ifarabl. 

32 

of.  .illson,  ^afcit.  .  vp.Bff. 

n 


i.   Pars  i,  cap.rj,  f..  v. 

34 

Intelleetue  vero  aetivus  efiet  corpora  at  vlrtutlbus  corpor- 

alibus  ad  wanes  aetlones  sues,  tonte^platlvus  vt-ro  intell- 
aetus  eget  corpora  «i  virtutibua  eiua.  w«.  i.h4u«  eeaper, 
ne.jue  oanl  Mods*   ui'ficit  enia  ipse  sibi  psr  seipsua. 
11  autem  horua  est  nniua  hunana;  ssd  aniaa  est  ;uod 
habet  alias  virtutes  et  est,  sieut  postea  declarablnus , 
substantia  solitaria,  in  est  >er  ee,  quae  habet  aptitUilnen 
au  aetior.ee,  quarusi  quaetiaa  sunt  quae  non  perfieiuntur  nisi 
per  lnstrumente  at  per  uaua  eorua  allquo  modo,  qunedaa  vero 
cunt  quibua  noa  unt  neeesaaria  instrunenta  allquo  modo.... 

ed  substantia  human* e  anlnae  ex  teipaa  est  apta  oerfiei 
all  ,uo  modo  rerfeetionie,  ita  ut  non  sit  ei  rtli  ,uid  neeess- 
ariuw  extra  ipsa**.       out  eta  aptitudinam  habet  &b  illo 
,uo  voce  tor  Intel lsatus  eontenplativus.  I  t  iterum  est  antn 
ad  oonservH.iaui  am   ab  lnpedlmentin  sibi  nccidentibus  ex 
ooneortio....et  ut  in  eoncortlo  sic  agat,  nrout  leliun 
poterlt.   i anc  MCMB  aptitudlnem  habet  ex  intallactu  4ui 
voeatur  aetivus,  ;ui  est  principalis  inter  aline  virtutes 
quas  habet  circa  corpus,   infra  hanc  autem  sunt  virtutes 
fluentes  ab  ipsa,  eo  quod  oorpus  eptua  est  reelpere  alias 
et  roficero  per  illas.   '  e,  --nlaa.  'ars  V,  cap.l,  f.^'v.b. 
it  should  bs  noted  at  once  that  the  lnteljlcctun  actlvue 
and  InHlaMtM  iPlttt*nll¥U«  <lo  not  correspond  exactly  to 
the  arliitotsllan  pmctieal  and  speculative  intellects, 
of.  Aristotle  _fi_mia&,  1-  ,  10,  433  a  14-16  and  43 
26-27.   -ee  v.ileon's  note,  on.clt. .  p. 57. 
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T.J.  Boer,   discussing   the  avieennian  notion  on  the  relation 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  writes*     sine   t-vicennasy 
Anthropologic  ist  dualiatisoh.     ? crper  und     eeien  gehoren 
nieht  wesentlich  ausanwen.  -  _ea£hloutjL.dcr     MlgMPfrit  In 
illift,     tutt^art,   1901,   p.125.      lM  also  :  oland-  'osaelin, 
r  les  relations     e  a 'erne  at  du  corps  d'apre*  -vletnne, 

36 

df.  «■■•  flnlfltti  ^ers  1,  cap.f»,  f.bv.   n  ths  theory  of  the 
two  faces  of  the  soul  »nd  its  subsequent  development  in 
scholastic  thought,  see  J.  hohner,   ur  If  doctrina  fran- 
ciscaine  des  deux  faces  de  l'ame,  ^rchivca  d'hlstolrs 

dMWlnftla  4\  UUffwlri  tto  m***.  me.  u  .73-77. 

also   .  .   .iohori,  *a   dlatiwctlon  ua  l'aaaancc  at  de 

r«>Aatenat  d'agr**  afro  Inn.  «ria,  1937,  p.32*. 
37 

ea  virtus  eontenplativa  eat  virtue  quae  solet  informarl 
a  forma  universal 1  nuda  a  Materia,   1  autea  fuerit  nuda 
in  sa,  apprehendere  suam  formam  in  se  facillo.fi  erit,  ai 
autan  non  fuerit  nuda,  fiet  tamen  nuda,  quia  ipsa  denuda- 
bit  earn,  lta  ut  de  omnibus  effeetlonibua  Httt  era  nrtarla 
nihil  reman  eat  in  ea»  ie_APJL24»  ^rs  I,  cap.!,  f.hv.a. 


^f.  ikki.,  .^ara  ¥f  cap.l,  1.  v. 

M 

taatll   utr  trlbus  modis  dloltur  secundum  prius  et 

posterius.   icitur  otenim  potentia  aptltudo  absolute  a 
qua  non  exivlt  adhuc  ali^uid  in  etfeetu,  nee  etlara  habstur 
ali      optor  quod  exaat,  slcut  potentia  infantis  ad 
scrlbendum.   icitr  otiaa  potentia  haec  aptitudo  quamdiu 
non  habst  rss  nisi  id  oroster  }Uod  «lt  rosaiblle  aaa  oer- 
venire  ad  effectual  sine  medio,  oicut  potentlu  infnntis  ad 
scribsnduai  cum  fuerit  aduxtue,  et  cum  eognoverit  enonutun 
•t  calasata  at  slmplicla  slemtmta.   t  dieitur  potentia 
aptitudo  cum  perfeotu  fuei'int  instrument*,  et  ex  instru- 
mentis  aceldsrit  perfectio  aotitudlnis  ut  fiat  potens 
faelendl  quendo  llbuerlt,  ita  ut  non  sit  el  neeesse 
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addieoere  ae<i  sufficiat  ei  ut  tantuw  appetat  eiout  est 
potentia  scriptorie  p erf act 1  in  aria  sua  cum  non  seriysit. 

tentia  auterr.  prime  voeatur  uoaoluta  rv tori  lis;  ascunria 
vocatur  potantia  faellia  vel  poswibilisf  potentia  vera 
tertia  est  perfeciio.  {.fry  . .   rs  I,  can. 6,  f.Sv,  e-b. 
*  batter  notion  of  the  full  «ignifieance  of  thin  tripartite 
division  of  potency  may  be  acquired  from  the  following 
works:  erard  with,   .J.,   vieenna  and  the  Poslblea," 
Iftt  H>T  -CttQlngUcigr.        ctober,  IMS]  pp.54  -   7; 

est.  kutteuttiyr*  attaabjil-jut  9b  mem.  vrinf 

la5i;      oicnori,   op.ci,t..   prv.P..ff. 

4o 

wf.   ljb  anl, |  .       r       ,   cap.V,   f.&v,a-b.      »ee  tha  tables  by 

I   son,  fto.cit.f  pp.bl-<>::§  and  a  different  scheraatization 

to  which  he  calls  attention  and  which  arises  out  of  the 

ambiguity  of  PQlgnlla  PWlftrtt*     • «»  «1»^     .     inter, 

2tt«JiiJu.»   ,-.>.iA-37,  and  i-Jemil     aliba,  epfeit..    >f9   . 

41 

n  the  role  of  the  agent  intellect  in  general  see  .J.  roer, 

ejuSJLl**  r>»l;J7,  and  Uolehon,  jujAAI*  .  »••*  *-*!  ••   n  its 

role  as  flaAor  fgfflftna  »••  'oiehon.  aa*lii«  t  P!>.   -1. 

He  adds:  Intelleetus  vero  aut  vooabitur  virtus  eius  qua 
lntelliglt,  aut  vocobitur  ipsa  sua  form  intellectorura 
auorus  quae  quia  sunt  in  aniroa  lntelleeta  sunt.   |  o 
intelleetus  et  intelllgens  at  mtelleotun  non  sunt  unum 
in  nostri8  onlfsabus.   a  nfoft.  are  V,  cap. 3,  f.;]6v,b. 


a 

■  pie ta physical  theory  of  potency  and  act,  which  demands 
a  positing  of  on  a  ant  for  intellectual  activity,  is  dls- 
•usssd  by  -oichon,  ^.ult..  Dp. 180-199.   ee  also  pp.94ff. 


•ne  autea  quod  exit  de  potentia  ad  effectual,  non  exit 
nisi  psr  causa*  quae  h&bet  illud  in  eff-ctu,  at  extrohit 
ad  illuni  ergo  haee  set  causa  per  (u«jr  anlmae  noatrae  in 
rebus  lnteailglbillbu*  exeunt  de  potentia  ad  affectum. 
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ed  eauaa  danai  forma*  lntelligibilee)  non  est  nisi  lntelll- 
gentla  in  eft'ectu,   penes   quam  sunt  princioia  foraarum 
intelXi^lblliara  abstractaruw.     ^uius  eoapa ratio  ad  enlnaa 
nostras  est  sicut  eomparatlo  soils  ad  vieus  nostroai   quia 
sleut  sol  vlustur  por  so  In  effeetu,  et  videtur  lues  1  initio 
In  effect    ,  non  videbetur  In   eff«ctu,   sic  est  dispositio 

hulus  intelligent  1*.*  quantun  ad  nostras  anina  .     Virtue  eni 
ration. lis,   cun  consldorat  singula    :uae  Mttt  in  isMutlnntione, 
ot  illuwinatur  luce  intelligentlae  a?enti*  in  noa,    ,ufira  prae- 

inus,  uda  a  Materia   at  ufc  eiu"    jenriltlls  et  lnt- 

prloaintur  in  ani  **  r&tlonall,  non  ju.r>i  i^«  .lo  isoginntione 
autetur  ad  Inter .  -Iron,   no  La  intsntio  pendens 

ox  muitis,   cu.ti  Ipsa  In  so  sit  eonsiuenita  nuda,   pot*  so 
faoiat  simile--  ulbi,  i  La  qx  consideratione  eorum  apta- 

tur  anima  ut  eaanct  in  aura  ab  intelligently  agento  abatractio, 

;itatlonS8  antra  et  considerations*  raotua  sunt  .ea 

anlsan  ad  recipiendum  etaanationem,  sicut  termini  medii  prae- 
parant  ad  recipiendum  conclusions  nocs«?»arlo ,  -iuarrvia  illud 
fiat  uno  modo,  et  hoc  silo,     Da  Awl**.   Pars  V,   oap.5t  3ir,b. 

41 

,«Aki.,  p.rs. 

44 

Cf.  -.•   *ni  a.     ar*  .,  cap. 6,  f.?i6r,b. 

4T 

-f.  AbJLiL.,  f.?6v,a. 

48 

Mi. 

49 

obllsetio  enia  aalaaa  cum  ourpore,  uicut  oostea  adhuc 

usclarabitur,  sst  propter  hoc  at  ;  ttrficiatur  inteiieetus 
con tot  plat lvua  «t  b'  nctlfloetur  et  nundetnr.   e  flnlwa. 
PI  1,  rap .4,  f.6rfa. 

wum  autera  anima  liberabitur  a  ooroore  et  ab  accidentibus 

I :>orls,  tunc  poterit  cunj  .ngi  intslligsntlao  nuentl,  et 
tune  invenlet  in  ea  ouichrltudl >sm  Intel  li*ibllesi(  st 
deleetatlonen  perrons*),  sicut  olceaus  poetea  suo  loco. 
lblu..  i  ars  V,  cap. 6,  i.ov,a. 
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II 

ortet  autem  t«  auirw    ,uod  pronlsulo  alia  eat    ,une  fide 
reeipitur,  quia  non  est  via  ed  probendua  earn  nisi  eradenuo 
testimonio  prophetae,  sleut  ilia  quae  ant  de  eo    jUod  habebit 

roua  apud   reiurrectlorvj:n.     I'u  autem   '  I   -loctationes 

aorporum  et  I  aw>i.     ..ev   «nlw  nostra  fWMI  dedlt 

Mahometh  oatendit  dlspositionem  felloit&tls  et  Miseries 
vjuae  aunt  secundum  oorpus.       t  alia  est  pro*  iselo  quae  appre- 
hend! tur  intelleeta  et  argumentations  demonstration ,  et  nro- 
phetla  spprobat.       t  haec  eat  felleitas  et  mlserla  ur.iriarum 
past  (uam  sunt  exutae  a  aorporlbus  sula,  |OM  tar  ar^u- 

aenUtionlbus  Huaivis  nostrae  aestimatlones  deblles  sint  ad 

.nuurvj  hub  nunc  aroptsr  causae    ^uaa  ej?o  ostendaa. 
~>aolentlbua  vera  theolugla  nulte  raaior  eupiditas  fult  ad 
aonaequendum  banc  I  elicit** j«    »ua«  fellcltatem  corporum, 
quae  quamvls  daretur  ela  non  ttuaen  attendarunt  ea»  n»o 
appreelatl  sunt  earn  comparatione  huius  felieitatis  quae 
est  ccniuncta  primae  verit&ti  sicut  paulo  „o.it  ostendaw. 
£&&.,   Vract.Xv,  cap./,      ..        ,b. 

n 

ioo  autem  oportere  ut  sclas  quod  omnle  virtus  ani  alls 
hebet  deleetetlonem  at  bonus,  quae  sunt  sibi      iat  et 
habet  necumentum  at  malur,  quae  sunt  albl  propria,  v.r. 
quia  deleatatia  volupt>ti*  et  bf  n  it-it  i"  eiu«  est,  ut  ->er- 
venlat  ed  earn  qualitas  aenaioilin  conveniens....   ttoeumer- 
tust  vero  uniuscuiuuque  eorum  est  id  ,uod  <>fit  conversum  hip. 
->ed  oancs  conveniunt  in  uno  communi  scilicet  In  oerelpere 
M  suum  conveniens  et  sibi  aptuat  est  bomi*,  et  dsleetatlo 

ia«  sunt  si    r.  ria,  «ute*a  uul usque  eorum  per 

essentia*  et  certltudi new  est  adentlo  perfeotionls  in 
er'fectu  (MM  est  quantum  ad  li>eam  perfectio.   t  haee  est 
una  radix,  ibid. 

14 

ite*  hae  vires  ,utj  -vi*  core*      t  In  his  intsntionibun 

tamen  ordines  eerum  certe  divers i  su  t.  us  autem  per- 
fectio eet  nobiiior  et  abu  idantior  et  eulua  perfectio  est 
malor  diuturnlor,  et  cuius  perfectio  est  sibi  vioinior  ot 
preparatior,  et  eulua  setio  est  oerfeetlor  it  nobiiior, 
et  apprehensio  .st  in  se  "ortior,  llllus  delect-  .am 
habebit  erit  exceller.tlor  et  sloriosior  sine  dubio.  Ibid. 
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6k 

t  h&ec  est  alia  radix  eo  ^aod  suuv  exitus  ad  effectu  In 

perfectione  liquet  ast  at  sentiat  ilia  lierl  at  deleete- 
tur  secundum  alua  ^uelitatwr,  non  enlfs  ercipit  deleata- 
tlonen  interim  dun  non  habet,  at  dura  non       it  iilaa 
non  conoupiseit  aa»,  nae  proallit  ad  eera,  icut  Frigid! 
natural iter,  certua  ast  enin  sibi  4uoj  coitus  habet 
dal  ctationen,  eed  ipaa  non  daaidarat  eua,  nac  allieitur 
ad  aim  deaiderio,  et  ill«oabrav  quaa  aunt  «i  propria,  sad 
alio  deaiderio,  aiaut  eua  daaidarat  id  (uod  sit  in  eo  a 
qua  aequlritur  apprahansio  par  iilud,  at  habet  aliquld 
nocuraentua,  at  otmino  nun  l-ia^inat  illud,  similiter  etiam 
ast  dissoaitio  oaeoi  nati  ciroa  pulchraa  foreaa,  at  aial- 
litsr  sural  circa  aonon  ordlnatoa.  &XA.. 

M 

itam  perfeetio  et  re  conveniens  praeparata  eat  vlrtuti 
aoprahanuanti  sad  ai  hue  fuerit  orohibena  val  imt>ediens 
aniaaa  abhorrebit  eea,  at  olivet  potius  eius  contrariua, 
siout  cum  infirmus  allquls  abhomlnatur  aaooren  duloes  at 
dosidsrat  scporee  abhoralnabilss  aalos  per  essentia*,  quod 
fortaasa  non  est  abhoalnatio,  sad  eat  Drivatio  delect  — 
tlonis,  -icut  cut»  formii  :losus  invenit  vicx,oriara#  et 
dsleatationam  non  oerpicit  ana,  nea  deleotatur  in  oa,  et 
haea  est  <uarta  alia  radix,  ibid. .  ff .106v,b-l&7r,e. 

L7 

N 

llson,  as. alt.,  jip. 64-6a. 

I  I 

I  ;hon  ciacueses  the  nature  of  these  intelligences  in 

detail,  oa. ait. .  pp.463ff. 

aO 

pvicenna's  doctrine  on  the  kinds  of  an^ela  cf.   ibfrd. . 

PP.296-2M. 
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ioer's  observation,  fla*fllk« »  P*1   •   ig  *aterie  let  die 
ewl^e,  reine  r"6glichk#it  alias  wiendee,  ruffleich  die 

chranke  fur  die  -irkung  dee  elates,  ne  tly  sumaarisss 
the  avieennlan  notion  of  matter.   >ee  aleo  .  Kleineidam, 

r*i  PrqMw  titr  piigworptwn  'mamttniitiiviM  titr  flUgtintn 

it  Brealau,  1930,  ejuj.  p. 6. 


m 

roatquam  autem  eeee  ceoit  a  prime,  tunc  qu!o4u1q ,  uonsequi- 
tur  aliuc  est  inferiue  in  ordlna  MM  xiore,  nee  eeaeat 
deseendere  oer  grndus.  in  hue  autew  ,  rimua  grsaus  est 
anjralorum  apiritualium  enollatorun  qui  vocantur  lnxei.ll- 
gentiae,  poet  haee  eet  ordo  amreloi-um  spiritunliuw  quae 
•NNtar  anine,  et  hi  sunt  angei.1  adminiatrn tores,   -on tea 
est  ordo  eorporum  eelestiun  ex  quibus  miu.}  eat  nobiilue 
alio.   ie  uaquequo  .  erveniatur  ad  u  tiaum  soma,   nnt 
hoc  autem  inclpit  ease  aatsrlaa  rsslpientla  fomas  ganer- 
ataa  corru  •tibilew,  ;iu»h  >rii*)  invenltur  t'ormis  slemsntorua, 
et  deinds  gradatim  in forma tur  I'ormia  aliorun.   'riaua  ieitur 
save  ;uod  est  inter  ilia  est  id  ,uod  villus  et  inferius  set 
so  quod  ssquitur.   uo.;  autem  est  villus  inter  sa  est 
materia,  postsa  el amenta,  deinds  eonposlta  conjoints, 
posies  vsgetabilla,  deinde  anlmalia  oruta,  poatea  homo. 

x  hla  autem  nobillus  est  homo,  et  postea  animal la,  deinds 
vsgetabilla.   -ed  ex  hominibus  ills  eet  nobilior  cuius 
anima  fit  intelligentia  in  effeetu,  et  aequlrit  mores  quae 
sunt  honestatls  prastiee.   x  his  autem  ille  exeellentior 
est  ,ui  eet  aptus  ad  ordinem  prephetiae.   t  hie  est  ille 
In  cuius  xlribus  anlmalibus  sunt  hae  tree  oroprl states, 
seilieet  ut  tiudiat  verbue  #i,  et  videat  angeloa  trans- 
figure toe  coram  se  In  forma  quae  posssnt  videri.   ;>-$/*«. 
»r.X,  ssp.l,  ff.lG7v,b-l08r,a.  t    \  er  information 

on  vleennaN  theory  of  prophesy  sss  Ibid. .  ea )>.:-*,  f.l 
Cf.  iioiehon,  op.eit. .  r>p.314ff. 

65 

roduction  of  the  universe  by  the  liret  osuas  sss 

sepeclnlly  „oth. .  i  ,  sap.4(  ff.104v-iC.br.  Bf.  terra  ds 
Vauxt  PL.clt. .  pp.. 46,  47.   ee  also  a*  .  uiemm,  pp..  alt. . 

pp.2C0ff. 
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ioni  feature  cat  igitur  imum  aorua  quae  aunt  a  eauue 

rlM  u  :j'i  nu-iero  oot,   et  oius  eesentia,   at  elus    |ul<lditaa 
aat  ur.itae  nun  in  materia.     Unda  nihil  eorporum  vex   form- 
arum  quae  sunt  perfeetlonea  eorporum  aat  eauaatum  niua  oro- 
prinquuc,    jula  or imum  eauaatum  aat  inteiiij/aMtle  oura,   quia 
aat  forma  nun  in  materia,  at  lp8a  aat  prima  intalllgantiarum 
aaparatarum  quo  a  numarevlmua.     vidatur  autam  ipsa  eeaa 
prlncipium  movaoa  eorpua  uitlmum  fecundum  aim  daaldarii. 

ata...    iraet.iX,  cap. 4,    f.l04v.e>-a>«     Of*  »  arm  da  Va 
oa.cit..   pp.SMiff.,  and     .     iistsn.  '    our,uoi  saint  Thomas 
a  eriti^ja  aulnt  au«uetin,      ircnlvea  d'hiatolra  doetrlnmla 
ft  JLliilBArf  au  M¥«B  ftfltt,  I  U^6i,  Bf.Mff. 

.     *  a"lffft-  -«»rw  I,  oap.6,   f.t>r,a. 

66 

-f.   supra,   p.   72. 

i  vero  renovator  parallels  ab  mi,  atatim  apaeuiatur  maxi- 


da lactational,  aad  ilia  deioctatio  non  est  da  ^onere 
dalaetatlonia  lansibili*  at  anlmalla  ullo  soda,  iao  aat 
deleetetio  conveniens  disposition!  nature j.i,  ;ua*  aat  aub- 
start  tils  vlviis  puris,  at  axeallantior  at  nobilior  onuii 
dalaatatlona,  at  haee  aat  falieit&a.  ilia  varo  alia  aat 
labor  at  infelieltan,  sad  hlo  labor  non  arit  uniuaouiua 
impari actl,  se   or       par  virtu taw  intalli? lbilam 

.iaierunt  daaldarium  auae  parfaetionia,  ex  hoe  quad  lam 
probatum  aat  apud  asm  da  natura  an  i -nae  eeae,  at  npprehendat 
quiddltaten  unlvaraltatis  per  adaptionam  if.no ti  ax  notn  et 
perfectionia  in  effeatu,  at  iuod  hoe  non  aat  aibl  ex  nature 
prima,  nae  etiam  ax  aatarla  virtutlbua,  aad  pereeperunt 
quod  haa  parfaotlonea  non  fiunt  niai  poet  aliquaa  causae, 
animaa  vero  et  viraa  aimplieee  puree  aunt  .unai  yie  aub- 
ieeta  fmm  non  aequirunt  ullo  modo  hoe  deeiderlum.   oo  enlm 
desideritim  non  fit  nae  el^illalur  in  .mbatantia  niaae  niai 
poatquam  nrobatun  eat  ai  haee  asae  raa,  ^uarut*  selantia  non 
ac   it  itur  niai  er  maiioa  terwinos,  sieut  tu  nontl,  ante 
hoe  autam  non  arat,  ao  ,uod  hoe  deslrferlu<t>  eo  .i'.tur  eantan- 
tiaa  -,uae  non  aunt  animaa  aantantla  urima,  aad  aentantla 
adepts,  turn  igitur  hi  easaquuntur  nana  aantantlam,  eumitatur 
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aniaaa  nec»Bfi&rio  hoe  desiderium,  quae  post quern  fuerit 
separata  «i  nondua  adepts  fuit  id  quo  post  separations*! 
perveniat  ad  perfections^  ineidet  in  hone  manerias  laboris 
eterni,  oo  quod  urincipia  habitus  aelentialis  non  acouir- 
untur  nisi  per  corpus  tan  turn,  sou  corpus  ism  non  est. 
i»,   ^ract.i.    ,   cap. 7,    i..        ,u. 


68 

^f.  ibid. .  and  ff. 

69 

-ico  etlaa  ^uod  haee  vsriesias  fsiicitas  non  perricitur 

aisi  propter  rootitualnea  iliius  partis  anise  quae  sst 
praotioa,  ot  praoponaa  ad  nunc  propositions*  quaavis  iaa 
dixeriaus  hase  in  praeuieti:..   ico  lffitur  quod  mores  sunt 
habitus  propter  quea  facile  perveniunt  ab  t.nlrm   all qua 
aetionee  abequs  praeaeditatione.  Iaa  autea  praeesptua  est 
in  libra  de  aoribus,  ut  taneatur  asdiocritaa  et  aequiratur 
i  lu  m  universitatis  vol  nediocritrtin,  habitus  autea 
aadiocrltatis  habet  ease  in  vlrtute  ratlonuii,  et  virtuts 
anlaaii.   -  eu  in  virtuta  anioali  est,  cum  ae^uiritur  el 
dispoeitio  subjectionie.  in  virtute  v«ro  rationali  est  oum 
aequiritur  ai  uis  o;, itio  aptituainis  et  patienol....  tua 
enla  oonfortatur  virtus  aniaalis  st  aequiritur  habitus 

lMe*4ia  /it  in  anioa  ratlortaii  dispoeitio  aubjactionls 
et  iapresslo  paBsionis  instil etur  in  anina  rationali,  cuius 
nature  est  .-.oners  aniasa  nimis  livataa  eua  eorpore,  et 
niuie  affeetaa  circa  illud,  habitus  vero  medioc  itatU- 
lnteJUiKi  tur  <»aes  lioer&tlo  no  linin  a  disposltlonibus  suo- 
Jeetibliioue  qui  eoneervat  oniaaa  rationsasa  secundua 
naturaa  suaa  eua  acquisitions  disoositionis  eri-rentii  ee 
et  deepleien il  hoo  ,uod  non  eet  oontrariua  «uaa  substan- 
tias nee  est  lncilnans  ad  ean  ad  partem  corporis,  ssd  a 
perte  elus,  nedlocritas  enin  eeaper  renovet  ab  ea  duo 
extreaa.  aJtiii.*  t  f.lv'v.n. 


i>sd  voluntates  quae  sunt  in  nobis  sunt  Dostquaa  vero 
fuerw  t,  isldquld  auten  est  postquas  non  fuit  season  habat. 
Igitur  o«ni3  voluntas  quae  est  in  nobis  eaueam  habet. 
ufuisaa  autea  huiue  voluntatis  non  tsndlt  Ad  infinitum  sod 
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ad  aliqua  qu«e  aeeidunt  extrinf?ecuR   tsrrena  nciiioet  et 
caelentia.       eu  terrena  perveniunt  ad  caeluetie.     ^cllaetlu 
igitur  horuii  oamlum  provenit  neeeeaario  tx  neeeeaitate 
alvinae  voluntatis,      jibld. .  Tract.    ,   oap.lf   f.l08r,b.        n 
thie   point  cf.      .   -nith,  ojuiii.  t 


71 

vf.     eta.,  tract.  I*,   cap.  7,   ff.iOov.b,   107r,a  r.nd  b  pa»alw. 

leti  v»ro  aut  negligunt  atudere  ad  acquirendu»  perfeetionen 
huvanan  aut  edveraantur  aut  negant  at  defendunt  sententias 
falaas,    iufe«  aunt  eontrariae  eerie  aententii*,    iul  rutea 
negrfnt  aunt  deteriori     diapoeitionia,   ao  quod  aeq<ii<?i>runt 
dleposltionaa  eontrarlaa  porfaotionl.     iblfl>.   f.l-7r,b. 

73 

Si  quia  rero  ?cqul<?l«rlt  dispositlonea  corporia  aalae,   nao 

ttfit  apud  euw  alia  diaposltio  niai  haae,  nee  int»ntio  .{uae 
adxeraetur  ei,  at  refugiat,   alua  alna  dubio  (iesi.terium  erlt 
proniue  ad  iuoiciu  -  eordla  elus.      « xuta  lgitur  n  corpora 
Nniatur  poena   forti   propter  ami  a   ion  am  corporis  at  iudiall 
corporia   fraudulenta  acquisitions  «iuat   fjwi  deslderaearat. 
instrumantuB  oluo  anim  ian  deeotruotucs  est,  aad  aorea  qui 
fuerant  ex  affaetlona  corporis*  adhuc  pernanent.     Jkblci.. 
f.lD7v,a  and  b. 

U 

hfc.ee  aiepositio  corporal 1b  ait  cuntreria  suae  sub- 
atantiee  et  noultive  non  facit  non  eurrere,  ninl  corpus  at 
nlala  aubnarsio  alua  in  illud.      eun  aeparatur  anlma  a 
corpora  aantlt  ill.  »  contrarietatea  tase  aagnaa,  et  <}ui« 
noeuit  aioi  nuitun,  hoe  aut  aw  nocusentua,  et  hie  dolor  non 
eat  ex  eliquo  eoaitanti  inaenaraMli,  aed  ex  aeoldenti  ax- 
tr«':Jt«.   <  cciuana  vero  extraneua  non  durat,  nac  rawe.net, 
aad  ra.iovtttur,  at  u  atruitur  eaasnntlbue  accionibur:, 
inatigvbani  lixaw  dispoeltionem  aaaluuitate  etta,  et  ex  ,uo 
aequitur  ut  pena  ^uae  dabetur  huic  non  nit  perennia,  acd 
reaioveaUir  et  dai  Qatar  paulatla,  quouaque  purlfleeta  rnima 
penrenlat  ad  fail  ltutesi  aibi  pro»riea.  Ibid..  f.l07v,a« 
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...*ae  xero  inslpientee,  quae  non  aequlaierant  deeideriua 
bonl,  nao  aequioieru  t  dispoaitiotaee  ae-Laa  eua  fuarint 
separataa  a  corpora  marabuntur  aiiquid  da  aagnitudina 
aleerieordlae  del,  at  allquea  modua  refrigerli.   ibid. 

T6 

ideiur  etlaa  aaaa  xerua  id  quod  dixit  quidam  en  aaplentl- 

bua  Bcilicet  Huod  tea  aaiaaa  qvaa  aunt  nundae  eua  eaparan- 
a  corpcre,  sad  in  fine  inharat  eia  ,uldam  aodua  fldei, 
,uae  eat  eliic  sibi  con.-»ii<i:lbu«,  sueunduu  ^uocl  eolat  rfiei 
vulgo,  at  solet  ia&glnari  in  aniaabus  eorua  da  hae  eua  Ir 
aaparantur  a  oorpora  si  non  aat  ai  intentio       >  non   ad 
auparioraa  partaa  ad  perfect! onea  od  bM  ut  feiicit»tur 
ilia  felicitate,  nee  desiduriua  perfections  ad  hue  ut 
affligat  ooena  ilia,  ae.-j  canes  eorua  dleaositionee  ani'ales 
incllnantur  intsriuR,  ot  restrinp.antur  circa  eorua.,   tunc 
non  eat  prohibitum  quia  materiae  celestes  pint  nubjectae 
aetlonlbua  aniaae  in  seipsis.  wlxerunt  enir      ,uin  ipsa 
iaaginat  ,uic  (uid  eredebat  de  oispesltlonlbus  altariue  mundl 
Idee  lnetruaentua  eiue  par  .uod  potest  inasinpri  ea  eat  mi- 
quod  ex  corporibua  eaelestibus,  fit  ideo  videt  .    ulri 

.  utua  sibi  fuerlt  in  nee  mundo  it  diiipositionibus  eepulchri 
et  de  resurrection*  eorun,  at  de  sumnis  bonitatibus,  aniaae 
vera  aala  trident  etlaa  poenaa  que-n  i^axlnaxerant  In  boo 
>,  et  affllguntur  ea....  IbJ^. 
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1 

.      .    -.al-v-.n,      ...   "fclgaaei  ct  lea  ratine,     iiCSIUXtt 

p. j.      .  La  mystical  doctrine  consult  I.    ->»in  y     aircios, 

"ua  afaUaae  •'al-Oaamali,'1  tofaB/,tf  <fo  ja,    a^Mlte   -rA^nUdfl 
da  Beyrouth.    RU    U914;.    pp.67-104. 

.     ainan,  Av8ifiU» 

.     11  son,     Um  sourcpo  ({rocc-arabea  de  x'cu^ustiniaaja 
avicennieant ,     ftrc,h,l?il» .4',fll PSPftrg-    octrina.ifi  et  lltteruire 
du  Mifn  tffi.  ,      .76. 

4 

.clt.,    p. 119. 

5 

6 
S.  J.\.k,     flLnlMff  <1f  RhUfrfffrPhal  JMJto-Ct  araja.,    'aria,  1859, 
»»«Mf  Itl. 

7 
"etlatl  a  me  Kmenm  imffleientae)  ad  dete*endun  philonosihorum 

controvoralan  at  ipaoruia  repufsnantlaai  aive  eon trad let ionew 

opinionum  et  oecult&tlonem  ipsorun.     Hon  est  autem  «ihl  fiduaia 

iut  aatiai'f.aietidun  petition!,   nini  nrinitue  oatandam  tibi 

ipaurua  via*  at  intellitfsre  ta  facie*  eorum  aredulitntan. 

lapoe-'loli  :  nenpe  est  ut  piuna  seientiarum  (laprwhand*tur 

corruotela,  nlal   poet, nan  fuerlt  pienarla  ipnorun  lntentlo 

evaerahons*. . . .  :  iambi  tur  autavi  in   -ibro     .mtrovriralw 

tTah&fot  al-falAelfai   falsitea  eius  cuiuu  oportet  oredi 

.  altAtaau     intailigUK  v«ro    tued  nunc  induciiaua  aeoundUM 

viao  narration is  Indefinite,  absolute  absque  pernerutatlone 

■14  rectun  ait  aut  oorruptun  in  hoc;    quoueque  exoaditi  ab 

hoe  revortams  ad  inquirendun  da  ilia  cupi  diligentla 
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v«h«ritinti  in  xibro     peelall  quern  nomlnabi  ius     ibrum  lontro- 
verele  <iiiioROi)boi-un(  si     eus  florionus  voluerit.      I  ran  the 
i.e*ue  to  the  Maaaeid.   ed.     alaan,  ojuJSil**  PP-    MWUW. 

8 

.      ..hen,  yc  imtm  4M  ■eflfH,  Vol.lv ,   .ari«,   1*16,   pp.4      . 
,101. 

In   I  duthier,     ^eolasti^ue  taueulemne  et  Kcoiutti^uo  ohre- 
tiennc,   ftppenciiee,      ,gVH0  d'hUtvlrv  fl«  1ft  PhJU'>g?PMi.   IX 
.«;,   pp.£63-36S. 

. 
I  f .     alraan,   ©JUftLi.  t   PP. 103-1      . 

11 

•  •  iktu.* 

Toronto,  1935. 

12 

the  exceptions,  of  course,  indicated  above.       illla* 

of  auvergne  outs  &lgasei  in  a  class  with  tUfarabl  and 

icenna.     in  his     f  *»nJ»C   <   g»r&  vlB*e.  *ouen,  1674, 

.   o.j.126,   he  writes*    ....ex    luious  fuix     ristotelce 

et  sequaees  eiue,  viJellcei  *ipharaliu«,   i !§■■■■.  et 

Avleenna,  et  plursa  alii    jui  post  sua  »t    ><tr  Ltca 

a  via  veritutie  in  parte  lata  Jsvlaverunt.        t.    •iberi 

repeatedly  speaJcs  of  llgMrt  aa  the  ajaJsl*.  JLnaaiLUkE. 

and  abfrrovlator.  of  ««laenna  and  'tlpharebi.       t.  Thoaao 

quo tea  V  ...  thase 

references  and  for  other  instances  sea  ::ai»aen,  o...cit. . 

.UJ6ff. 

14 

.out. .  P. 103. 

li 

i  mam*  ti  «rUUt  auburn.  r*.ixt  cur,.- .  ed.  ft.         act, 

.    ,  ,   Vol.1    ,      .      1. 
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16 

an,  on. olt..  p. 76,  who  rlvn  son*  important  in- 
stnncea  of  difference  In  translation  of  technical  terms  In 
the  torif  of  AlgSKCl  and  those  of  .vicenn*.  The  dlffer- 
eneee  are  only  verbal  and  must  not  be  made  the  basle  for 
arguing  a  difference  of  thought.  These  variations  ohouio 
be  useful  in  determining  the  respective  influence  of  the 
sores  in  question  on  «-#ttin  esholastiee. 

IT 

rtnima  humane  set  eoiens  intelleetorum  ebstrtictorum  et  in- 

tencionun  universalium  in  princlpio  puerieie,  sat  In 

potenels,  oostsa  vero  fit  eeiene  in  effeetu;  onne  autsm 

quod  exit  vie  potenela  ad  effectual,  eget  causa  qua  trahatur 

ad  effectual;  hec  i«.itur  anima  eget  causa.  Impossiblle  est 

autera  ut  lata  causa  sit  corpus;  corpus  calm  non  potest  esss 

•nuea  ei>    I   non  est  in  eorpore,  aieut  predietum  est. 

clre  verc  imtmal iglbHss  constituuntur  per  aniaam  que  non 

set  corpus,  nee  ir  >r<?Bsa  corporl,  :juonia»  non  intrat  locum, 

nee  termlamm  ad  feme.  w%   vici^etur  »i  ellud  corpus,  vel 

oponetur  ei,  et  a.jnt  in  Uiud.  -Mltur  causa  eius  est  eub- 

etanela  nuda  a  materia,  Huod  intulllgitur  de  intslllgsnoia 

agent*,  -ensua  enla  de  intelllgeneie  non  est  nisi  ;uo<J  set 

ensue  vero  de  amenta  eet,  iu!a  esetpsr  est  actons  in 

anlmas  lnoeesanter.      ec  omnino  «st  de  numero  sur-'tnn- 

siarum  intexxigibilium,  de  qulbue  lam  csrtifloatua  eet  in 

tractatu  divinorum.   ue  autem  dl<mtor  eet  er  omnibus  illis 

ut  hoe  avtrlbuavur  el  eet  intelligenela,  quae  eet  ultima 

aeeoE  Intel llg«tnolarum;  lex  sclera  manifesto  doeet  .iUod  hse 

cogniciones  non  fiunt  in  homlnlbue  st  vpro.  prophstle,  nisi 

msdlantlbue  angelle.  t.ata..  Raff  XI,  Tract.!.-,  S,  p  .i:<  -184. 

18 

Seeundum  est,  quomodo  flunt  in  ani  w  intellectus  abstmetl, 

et  intenelonee  unlvarsalee.   uoniea  lnafinata  sensibilia 
nisi  presententur  In  funtasi  ,  non  provenlent  ex  els  ir. ton- 
clones  univeroales  abstracts,  sed  Hie  in  princlpio  puerieie 
eunt  iuael  forme  ten«bross.  turn  vero  completa  fuerit  apti- 
tudo  anise,  irradiat  lunan  intelllgeneie  orTcntiR  supsr  formae 
pressntes  in  fantasia,  et  provenlunt  ex  eie  in  anlmam  unl- 
versalia  abstracts,  sic  quod  ax  forea  atri  aporehsndlt 
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hominem  univfcrsalen.   '  t  ex  hec  arbore,  arbor**  universale*!, 
•t  de  ceteris  similiter;  aicut  ex  iormis  eoioratorum,  eum 
•ol  irradiat  euper  ea,  oontiugunt  exempla  In  nani*  vicious. 
Sal  igitur  eat  exaaplum  lntelllgeneie  agenti  ,  et  exemplum 
prudencle  anlma  eat  virtus  vislonum;  ymaglnatorura  autem  in 
fantasia  exemplum  sunt  sensibilla  jue  in  tenebris  sunt 
senslbllia,  et  visibilia  in  potencip.   jceulus  autew  in 
tenefcrl:--  viiens  est  in  potenoia,  nee  exit  ad  affectum  niai 
per  oausam  scilicet,  per  irradiaeionem  soils,     iliter  ibi, 
Interim  enio  dua  irradiaverit  hoc  lumen,  virtus  intelli^i- 
bilis  diseernit  inter  lories  a  reeeptas  in  fantasia,  aeeiden- 
taie  ab  essenciali,  et  diseernit  ipsum  esse  r«i  a  rebus 
extranels,  et  expoliatum  ab  oxtranals,  ,ue  non  sunt  essen- 
eiaiia  reoinit.  II  sic  Mraallatam  «?««t  universale,  poatquam 
intelleetus  evacuaverlt  eiua  singularltatem  removendo  aa 
per  que  fit  singulars,  scilicet,  accidentia  lie  que  sunt 
praeter  eaaeneiam.  unde  remanot  sie  at  eius  eoutparacio  ad 
omnia  alnrulnria  eiua  sit  una,  at  eadam.   lftid..  ila,  V,  ?, 
pp. 184, 185. 

If 

-tium  est  de  felicitate,     i  urn  anima  fortuaata  nierit 

nrppttr  mptUudlnift  nilpltmU  XnfutHnwi  *b  lnlt*l*nffnili 

axents.  ot  eonfldenter  letatur  propter  coherencies  aui  cum 
Ilia  insolubilesi,  aupersedet  a  negoelo  regendi  corona  et  ab 
his  iUbu   eonvsaiunt  sensibue,  non  tamen  ceaaat  cprnus  re- 
trahere  »m..  et  iraoeuire,  et  prohlbere  a  pert'eeeione  coher- 
enii  sua  ea.  cum  autem  llberatur  ab  occupacione  corporis 
per  mortem,  renovetur  velaaen  et  prchibena,  et  durat  semper 
>,oherencia  c.uoniaa  aniira  peraaaet  semper,  et  intelll«encin 
agsaa  permanet  semper,  et  lnfusio  ex  parts  eius  est 
largisslma,  quonlam  hoe  est  slbi  ex  set  anime  vero  aafr* 
eet  ex  oalpsa  ad  rsclrJTinikMI  *»  ilia  euxa  nlehll  est  quod 
prohibeati  niahil  est  autem       ohibeat  eum  preseneia- 
liter  vvel  immediate/  ooheret.  j.bl^«.  llma   .   .   .186. 

bade  quia  '.nima  eget  corpore,  et  eeaaibus  1;         >, 
ad  hue  ut  llxle  meoiantibus  aoqutrat  iaegimite,  et  deinde 
ab  imaginatis  eolligat  abstraeta  univeraHlla,  et  acquire t 
ea  aedientibus  lilies  non  eni  i  in  prineipio  ooteet 
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apprehen sere  Intel leeta  niai  medlantlbue  seneibue,  ideireo 
a en cue  utilia  ast  In   rincipio,  si cut  rata,  at  equitatura 
qua  perdueunt  ad  id  quod  inten  itur,  sed  postquam  nenreni- 
tur  ad  id  quod  intan  itur,  ipso  que  tuerent  auxilia  par- 
venlendl,  fiunt  postea  iwpe  dencia  adao  quod  luerun  raputat 
liberari  ab  eia,  quoniam  sunt  impedienaia  na  facile  fiat 
<uad  intendit  a* ere,  at  retardent  a  p erven ten do,  at  in- 
padiunt  ab  ao  ,uod  lntenaitur.   similiter  at  hie;  hac  autaaj 
falicitas  anl— i  won  ast  niai  uuia  dalaetacie  aiua  s^w  m^ng 
ast  uuod  non  potest  dicfr.  nae  est  delectacio  niai  propter 
hoc         Lmus,  scilicet,  quia  deleotaeio  niohil  allud  oat 
nisi  cum  unaqueque  virtue  epprehendlt  id  quod  adiudicatun  ant 
sue  nature  eina  impediwanto;  nranrieUa  varo  nature  nnlne  est 
cu-noscere.  et  soire  eartltudinas  rerun  secundum  cjuod  aunt; 
heo  e>utem  intellect*  nullo  modo  pertinent  id  s annum,   lam 
autsm  conparaeio  ad  deleetaeloneai  virtutia  intelliglbilis. 
ikii.  t  PP. 185-180. 

t  ostsnsum  eat  quod  uei«et60ionia  virtuti*  senaibills, 
nulla  est  eumuarecio  ad  delectaeionetf  virtutit  intalli<ri> 
bills.   t  ostensusi  eat  ,jod  causa  de      ud  dum  swnua 

*dltl  oorpore,  irammee  sumua  ab  ajiDre'i-naione  huius 
dclectationis  ,ue  *st  propter  selenoia^,  non  est  p\i,t,   n^BJj 
imnsdlnsntun  cor*>orla»  predictu*  eat  autem  ie  Mb  omnibus 
individuis.  t-ut;  vtro  coKiiiciones  gjMt  aunt  adiudloata 
nature  virtutia  lntelligibllis  et  mint  oroprietas  alus,  ut 
est  oogaieio  del  et  argeloru-a  slue  et  prophet.-. rum  eius, 
de      jftcao   esse  venlt  ex  eo,  et  cetera  huiusmodi  fuerint 
praeentes  aoima,  lta  ut  anlna  eccupata,  eit  tantua  cirea 
lllaa  exlattna  It;  oorpore,  sed  non  4lllg*M  oorpue  neque 
eiue  aecidensla,  et  fuerit  studioslssina  sires  Imtslllgem- 
ciam  eoru»,  profecto  ptatfuaa  fuerit  eeparata  a  corpora, 
ournbit  eiue  ooherencia,  at  porfioietur  eiu  .iieooaielo  at 
deleetabltur  delects clone  cuius  esse  non  potest  ssrmoue 
expllcarl;  id  o  autem  nostrum  deslderlum  non  eat  modo  ln- 
tonsua  ad  boo,  quia  nonduri  Kuetavlmua.   dcut  si  narrsratur 
deleotaeio  oohitus  eis  Hul  aunt  immunea  a  eohitu,  non  solum 
asm  appeterent  tiad  solan  abhorrorer  ttue;  has 

veru  deleotaeio  inteillgibills  non  eat  nisi  anlne  que  est 
perfect*  in  t>oo  rur.do.  ibiii.  Yhls  and  other  texta  from 

e  *nlraa"  of  the  second  part  ahoUld  be  compared  with  a 
length;  text  In  MM  third  tractate  of  the  ir«t  part, 
pp.SO-86  in  Uuskle'e  edition.  Note  that  alrnan,  uo.cit.. 
p.l  3,  n.3,  suggeate  oravoe  for  oarroa  in  l.?l,  d.34. 
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I      .    .      tfcra  ,      ~>a*  rapport*  de  la  philosophic  d''  vieeune 
avee  l'Islna,      'useon.    1883,   pp.460-474  and  S81-574.        «s 
alao     oicf>on,  ou.olt..  e.g.  pp.::02ff. 

23 

-optimum  eat  da  causa  eognoKcemil   future,  in  vigiLmao; 

cause  auteit  huiua  quod  opus  est  dorslcione  ad  apprehen- 

dandun  soiencin."   futurorum  per  vlsionea,  non  est  nisi 

dabllitaa  anina,  at  oecapatio  alua  clraa  MMMt       ui  cum 

quiescunt,   eoniungitur  nnine  eubst&nciie   inteii.i^ibillbu«*, 

et  apti<tur  ad  recipiendum  ab  els;....      -eta . .   ila,  V,  7,   p. 191. 

r'4 

3  priue   (tued  durpiioly  nichii  set,  nisi  ratracelo  spiritus 
ab  sxtcrioribus  ad  interiore.....     tun  igitur  quievarint  *«n- 
eus,....rs«cnet  tune  anlma  libera  ab  occupaclons  sui,   circa 
•ensue;   ipsa  snlm  nu»quara  osssat  smaitarl  -is  his  que  reffer- 
unt  ttibl  sensua.     uu»  igitur  imrenlt  ss  liberae,  et  non  ent 
•diet,    fit  tunc  ooU  eonlungl  subs  tend  la  soirltall- 
Eui  nqtoUlfrqa,  ;r)tfUUl^UlWK  in  quibua  est  <tc«cri  ,>tum  (vel 
lnseuiptuaj  eeee  omnium  que  sunt    ,ui  dicuntur  liosrl  eervati. 

.is  de  so    ,uod  set  in  1111s  eubstanoli*  ds  formis  rerum 
in    •  i    it    .     Ui  fe.:i   I    \4    pMtM      •' ■"•  I    tMMBlt    L»tMMlM|    -i'    , 
et  quod  aegis  set  eordl  ei-is.     ib\<i..  Ua,   la   5,  pp. 188-189. 

28 

igitur  an^elus  net  nedius  intar  deum,  et  prophetara,  et  pro- 
phets eet  nedlus  lntsr  angelum,  st  eapientes.   t  nHpi«ntee 
sunt  medii  lntsr  propheta*.  et  valgus .   aniens  5      >roxi- 
mue  sst  prophets,  et  prcohete  proximue  angelo,  et  an^elue 

■vj»  deo;  deime  dlffarunt  greriun  angelorun,  et  pro- 
phetarua,  et  aapientum  secundum  ordinsn  differsneinrum 
proplnqultatis  et  slongaoionis,  quaJM  non  est  nunerus j . . . . 
ibid..  Ala,  v,  j  ,  p. 197. 

26 

.artum  est  oruoiatus,  cum  anima  eet  reaota  ab  hac  felici- 
tate, ue  debetur  ei  eeeundue  euaei  neturaa.  uua  enia 
separaelo  fit  Ir.ter  ear.,  st  id  quod  dlii.it,  tunc  mnituri 
non  ssparstur  autsts  ab  sa,  n  si  quia  ssquitur  eoluotetee. 
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«i  totu»  eiua  ntudlun  eat  aires  io  quod  appetit  nature 
corporalia,  in  tuntu  \uoii   flunt  In  anima  eiun  dlapoal- 
olonee  obeequentes ,  et  *  patent  as  id  solum  ,uod  eompetit 
eorpori,  et  ;iel-.*otfttioni  huius  mmdi  villa,  at  eorrupti- 
oilia.   jnde  ilia  (iiapoaiaio  propter  uaun  iaprlnitur  in 
onl :  i»  eiua  «t  inhere t  vehsnentttr  desideriu*  aius  ad  ilia«t 
poatea  sero  par  mrteai  aatlaao  inatrunanto  rai  deaider»te 
reonnet  desiderlun  eius,  at  amor,  at  hie  est  oruciatua 
ineffabilis.   t  hoe  eat  ..u;>d  .-irohibet  ea»  apliearl  et 
adherare  int«ill§eneie  agent! .   jv  . .  lis,  I,   ,   >.186- 
187. 

27 

.  ...nooo  auten  In  quo  perfect,*  est  vil  Ibilia 

propter  aequisieione«h  .  betractoru*,  aad  eequltur  aolup- 
tatea,  protects  diaposielo  voiupt&tum,  ot  amor  earvBB 
remanent  In  anima  eiue,  et  trahunt  earn  dsorsua.       eO 
aolensia    ;u«  habetur  in  ipso  pertreitit  earn  ad  pianitu- 
dinsm  superior**.     Ibid. 

28 

•  «x  eontrerietate  attrnrenelu*  Tit  ir   ««  ernc;l*tue 
maxima  formidar.dus,   flnietur  tarcen  nee  est  etermis, 
quuniosi  sumstancie  in  eo  complete  aet,  at  >  >Kiclonee 

iete  aunt  accidantalea.      mrie  in  morte  eesaant  cause 
pre  uiruntur,  et  exercentur  voJuptf.teft, 

dalentur  lgitur  iate  dispoaiolcnea  paulo  pont,   *t  non 
orucieUtr  ett*r:n.xit»r;   ciolun  tuitoa  v  p«ma 

removotur  aaeunaum  quod   fortea  sunt  ille  din sosl clones, 
vel   d  ibllee.      -.^isi. .    .i.).1U7-188. 
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1 

■  for  example  ^lotinus  and  orphjrry,  oeeuuo-  lonysius, 

ter  ekhert  and  Theodorie  of  •' relbers,  an 
followers. 

.     i  im«  .'i^ary,  amio  Thougnt.  w><*  u«  nwn,  In  JiXar 

iSJJL*    ^oiidan,   <i«w  Yor>-,    I        ,  pp. 262ff.j  anvi  if, 

sew  ¥ork,  ta,  1935,        ..    ,       .       ff. 

3 
Tha  edition  used  In  thle  study  Is  the  156P-1576  Veniee 

ition  In  1     volucas:  UWMtff»ft-^a.  ,VBM»,.ftre«!|n%fUl. 

i  following  general  works  aay  be  profitably  oonajlted* 
*•  tenan,  Aysrroeg  et.i'awerrolsns.  l;rd  ed. .  .   1869; 

-._4HbaUdU_£80il!t  >-S75;      .         -as, 

I  jrroXaae"   in  kiftli9JiMl£*_d  \i  ^i^«_&aa££&ailift 

jiflSlSSUaiJLutlftt  v •*.  •     authler,  _.  -ja  d'Ibjt 

ifilri  iur  JL,fta,  r^ftgortg  4«  4*.  j«Ai.iJLan.j»1L  <lfi  ln  g*Uwghlt» 

arts .rter.,   .  x  eJjrjMLJtaa. i*«rriUa»  3«w». 

B     ar...r.    wranal-tion  of  the       ^tntctjon,  ,oC  tfra  ..,-,ft- 
FtrUflUo*.  written  against  *j.gaa«     . 

.   de  Vuux,  "ie  premiere  entree  d'Averroes  chor.  les  latins ," 
mi*  4m  iQltnttt  phUoMBhlami  ft  V»g9*p*lqv»i.    Ol 

,,...-    -i     .  r  other  and  earlier  studios  cf. 

MXZT&.  p.  269,    n.4,    and  p. 280,    n.2. 

S 
■f«   IfeU.,    3.193. 

6 
6f.    I.      rabaann,   '  Qfaf ^CUW  BBtf  slf  JLgttlnJBflhm     rlpto- 

•BWwrMtlWWWgn  4M..II.H.  Jfrbrhw4grt»,  ■"unster  I 
1916,  p.l99|   r.  flfuatenfeid,  jjtf  UfP9rgftMsMtn  ftrablMhox 

>'trgg  la  dgi  i+ttinfanhf.  gtil  dm  ),\  <ftf\rtim<i*r\.    ottiwran, 
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1877,   p. 67;      .  The'rj,   nttMUlrt  4'AphTHiM.   *«in,   19?8, 
.......       t-f  i-.,nLJ    III     If  111  MM  if  ttl 

nrlaWiiliin    tlfnUilt  Vqr»m»  -ondon,  iWi,   >.l    .    *• 

eitsd  bj  de  Vaux,  ^p.dt..   p. 154,  B.X. 

f.  ikiil. .   py.iy5-x96.      vfi  Michael     oct  see  CM.  tiasklns, 
jjlw  Xn  Vht  *U«toxr  yf  ttttiAm*     cltnce,  foabrldge,  19;  4, 
anc      .  .MlS-i  .-SOlAl 

_sA?DfiS.   ■•»  vork,  19?2,  2nd  Ad.,  1        ,     ol.il,   p. 51. 

8 

cr.  j.  .  hro  .iwulr?  Into  \\\?  >IU  an4 

4tffift9l    -co.!,     dinburgh,  1897. 

9 

ir  Bason,  fcftHPtVUmi  ttmUl  ?r,U"*o^-Ufi.   «P.I.   «d. 

.  Brewer  (fter,  Privm.  *t4i  a^i  qer\?tar«gJ  Vol.*, 

London,  l8Wa   p. ''71. 

10 

■   the  Identity  of  this  .->ndre«  consult  6«  Haakina,      'ichael 

\*S  M«m4t  4  BgnUU  i    «n  w«.rttn.  «  (moj, 

pp.1. 9-134. 

11 
If.  Wrebwenn,  ojaiLkl. .  !»»s7» 

«  text  1*   found   in  pa.  Vat,   ^nt.   .;184  and  is  oited  by 
da  Vaux,  ULkSll*  •   0.196. 

13 

.   da  Vaiur,  pn.elt. .  p. 197. 

14 

+nlu..   pp.l93-Ul9. 

ifeli*.    .'••  1    • 

16 

.  ibJLi. ,        •     9-241. 
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17 

*b\(\..   pp. 241-242. 

18 
ifeii?.,  p. 242.     ihe  translation  ie  nine.     Vh«  euv 
on  to  ae>:    'Vt^is  duute,  j   eut-il  aueai  ce«  ehr»tiene  peur 
le  eutvre  Jus^u'en  tie*   tneaee  uu  U  uonwadisait  an  dogne; 
bod  pj.ua  8«ul.nent  dee  philoauones  ou    .as   theologians  avi- 
eennlsants,  teale  propreaent  un  ^ivieenniane  latin  ,  avant 
I ' evarroier.il J"      -iipon  prsfsre  the  use  of  'augustinisne 
avlee&nisant"   to  "eviewisBe  latin  .       la    Am  .xange  that 
the  defenders  of  the  title  "avicennisme  lntin"   produce  one 
esaaplt  of  a  Uetin  r«i  te     to  -vieeana  ae  Jetn  at  Jeandun, 
for  example,   ie  relate     to   vsnoee,  se.vma  not  jet  to  have 
keen  set.  his  introduction   to    -uekia's  edition 

saline  lacval    >tudi«s.   il    U9*.     , 

.7.  .     ie  vauy,   ;.yf  B  tfc  *Wrt»B  BmT 

Paris,  x  934. 

1» 

.      •    .     he/ui,   'Kaitree  et  Bacheiiers   de  I'  •  niv«rslW  da 

.«  wer^     .   .4h*li;et*un8  at  I'lnr-Ut^t  u'  tudea  med 

. . .-   .   ee  .   .-.-«  r ,  Note  aur 

la  prealer i  •  ,   avue  neoaeolaatlriHB 

a*   ,->^ ^qjui.      [mm  ,    .  a. 

"    f.   <  «  •  ••'.',    ■*,  ;)rfmlereT      . 

cf.    Hainan,  a&j.cil. ,   p. 211. 

•  ikil.   nn  ilaer,     Ada*  von  Boofeld,   ein    .ocforder 

r  iHrer  .lea  ^rintotalss  un  die     ilia  das   KiU  Jahrhun- 
derte".   soholaelik.  ,      .        . 

23 

uf.   de  vajx,  qjUjlcH. ,   pp. 
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ibid* 

ote  should  her-j  hs  Bade  of  the  folio-*  lag  observation  h| 
Je  Vaux   loa.cit. .   p.22T):   ^*  treite  aur  l*Intelleet  est  la 
traduction  latino  do  l'un  das  trols  opuscules  ou  trerro'oo 
f.vait  ottiilie  l'unic.n  c!0  l'ajce  a  1* intellect  nonare',   on  quol 
il   felsnit  conoioter  la  beatitude  humaine.        o«   iIIvts 
ecrita  vanl fas tent  ±'i -oortance  qu'&l  attnchait  a  entte 
these,  mala   lis  ajoutent   ;>eu  j\  ce    ,u'll  en  nit  dans  ia 

nae  digression  .ju'IJ    lul  consaere  .  t\\Pi\»     H  n'est 

cepatiuant  rms  indifferent  (to  consi..  M  lee  scolastlques, 

qui  so  aont   fort  BMMSJM   oe  eettr     uestion  Ml  moment  de  la 
'.,uor«ilo  averroiste,  uvaient  pour  an  .jufter  .  ius  do  tcxtes 
qu'on  no  lo  ponso  d'ordinaire. 

2.1 

*d.   do  V'uv,   ojffcOjJt. ,        .    -3-^84. 

£8 

Uandoneot  has  en.de  a  collection  »f  quotations  iro«  »>varr<»efi 

ox:  rot    ive  of  the  wosncntator'o  cetee     fM     >ri»totle.     The 
references  to  tho  passages  quote.)   ami  to  wl  >ilur  passages 
•aj  be  founH   in  uit     ifer  d«  ^ffttoPV  ft  I'.^ftrralfge  laUn 
»M  'UU'  fli*C*«.    '"d  «d.   Cats  uiulPlWQS  hclffas.  vi-vn) 
Part  I,  i^ouvain,  1911,   pp. .      ,*   -..  .      •    •     sgls, 

i '  ?»t  aa4  th»  'rob^fff  ef  tt>t  ^m!  In  th*  T*iJJL^epth 

fi ent^rr f    loronto,   1954 ,   \    .        -1.      -oe  also     ena«,      ).<:lt. 
pp.54-b7. 

M 

The  oosaMHtarj  nay  be  found  In  ths  third  volumo  of  the 

edition  uand  if  thin  ?t  <t> ,  aanslji ,  the  157-1  Venice  edition. 
The  following  folios  are  parci  ml  rlj  :.artin*nt  to  the  sub- 
ject of  beatitude  fi'.l-lbi  if .iSlr-166v. 

M 

i.  l.i  :<s  hni,aa  111,  cowm.36,  Vol.VI,  ff .183r,a-187>,a. 
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The  r«  nfflf-fllf  haa.titudina  is  edited  in  Vol.!      (Venice, 
^  7j;,   ff,148r-15Sr.     The  above  citations  napear  on 
f(148r,a-b.     Another  version  of  this  treaties  is  to  be 

found  in  the  same  voluae,  ff.155v-l.-Hr  under  the  title, 

*ikaUug»  «frH  eilmelft  -Yflrrvlg  in  twai^AJoni  int«U«?p*Hg 

aba tract i  cum  h'.^lne.     it  is  a  translation  by     alo  I  alonyrsos 
who  regards  it  as  one  of  the  later  *-orks  of  "verroes,  in 
favor  of  which  thejry  as  to  date  of  appearance  the  refer- 
ence to  the  oonstonlarj  on  the     e  flniffa.  quoted  in  the  text, 
say  be  adduced,      -uhem  le  inclined  to  v*^rv  it  as  one  of 

'roes'    earlier  »u,    h.     N   orovlaes  weighty  internal  and 
external  evidence  for  im.     t.f.  oa.olt..   U  . .      , 

,   ••!«       ee  aieo    -.   ±'herjr,  ■tlaxanuye  d'^Phrodiim 
SPfxqu  aarjjjnriugpttf  4«  »^  nftct^ue,  -a  leeilchslr,  lain, 
1926,   pp. 46-49,  n.o. 

38 

tf.      .9.     t.  Thomas,   Suisse,  Tr»oV  1,  q.88,  a.l,  c,  and 

yontrn  "6nt«»  uib.Hi,   oap.43  *  44. 

33 

*  MJJBHt  P«nV  r   oap.i,   Vol.i    ,   i'.148r,a. 

34 

certitudlnin  hulus   rei   oo?nitio  existit  in  due- 
bus  radlelbue.     Upp.  est  speeulatio  in  esse  intellects 
■aterialis.  M  ent  fundftnentun  I  itestionl*.*.. 

Seeunda  redi:    est  epeculr.tio  in  r*j     ru  t   i    (MM  ir.tell- 
ectus  abstraotuA  est  causa  reducendi  intellectur  rmter- 
iaiea  in  eese  nctu   i.itellectue.        t  hoc  est  scire,  si  est 
enusn  secundum  modua  efriclentis,  et  motoris  solum,  sicut 
repezvitur  in     otorlbue  n^umvlibus,  aut    >er  vian  fomee 
tt  finis,  uiout  faelunt  &betracta  in  ■  LbM  sphtieriels. 

jb,lO..  cap.",  f.l48v,a. 

36 

eclarevit   i   rls to teles-   ha*c  guv   M  inteilectu,   voilicnt 

ipsus)  esse  in  penere  virtutusi  paesivarun,  et  ipsum  esse 

I   transmit* bile,  qui'.,  ne^uo  Corpus,  Mf  Ins  in 

corpora,     .lam  haec  duo  mint  ririnoipiusj  omnium,  quae 
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dleuntur  da  intellBctu.      H,   alci.  to  dicit,  waxlama 

3«rao  debet  esse  in  nrincipio.       inlsus)  enia  error  In 
prlneiplo  est  eauaa  aaxlml  errori?  In  fine,  aluut  dielt 

ristuteles.        a   ^nlina.    Ill,   Vol. VI,    f.l^7v. 
Of.   arlstotle,     e  anlrea.   Ill,   4,   ill  b   1C-15. 

36 

irua  una  est,  <.iuod  lets  substantia  raeiplt  owiee  fomaa 
■ateriales.        t  hoc  notum  est   de  ;«llec  .    .        ecun;ia 

aute^  est,    <uou  mn«  recipient  allquld,  neeaase  eat  ut 
alt  denudatum  a  nature  rec*nti'-    «t  ut     ua  substantia  non 
alt  substantia  reeepti   In  specie.       >i  ar.  -flon*  asset 

de  nature  reeepti,   time  ree  rsciperet  ea,  et  tunc  nuvena 
9t:Bu  .  mo  turn,     unue  neeeana  eft  et  >  eclpiana  oulorew 

earaat  colore:   at  raeipiens  sonur  carert  MM*        t  jts.ee 
propoaltlo  eat  vara,  at  aire  dubio.        t  ax  nla   ua&bue 
•■  ista  substantia,   qun*    HcltW  irttalleetua 

raa tar iii lis,  nuilaai  hao«at  in  aul  natura  ds  f orals  oatar- 
iaitbua  iatia.        t,  quia  formae  n&tsrialas  MKt  aut  corpus, 
aut  foriaaa  in  corpora,  nanifaatun  ant    ,uod  lata  substantia, 
quae  diultur  inteilectua  utaiarlaJin,   MB  Ml  xa 

fo~  cot   i^'tur  non  mi-»tu     Mi  paterta  omnino. 

Ibid. .      .        r. 

37 

t,   etua  talis  aat  dlenositlo  intellectus  a>atarlalla(  sci- 
licet quod  aat  unurc  entiu-.,  at    »uud  potentia  eat  abstr&cta, 
at  non  hsbet  tornaai  natarialaai,  manlfeatira  aat  ipsuie  ease 
non  paaeivua:   cum  paeaiva,  scilicet  trannmutabiHa  «*lnt 
fo-nee  leatarlalea,   et    «uod  aat  eirttpxex,   sicut  dlelt     ris- 
totelea,  at  aaparabilia.     ibid.  alao  f.i43rva. 

3d 

=  «e  enen,  op.cit..  pf,lfffffaa  and  Duhem,  on.cil..  ol.IV, 
PP.53P-63R  on  thin  point. 

39 

Miquld  eniti  aaaa  non  corms,   nnque  virtu teu  in   corpora 

dicit.ir  suatuui-  wools  dlvsrnis.        uoru.:  unum  aat  subjec 

lntelleetorua,   at  eat  intellectua  naterialis,   cuius   aaaa 

deaonetratua  aat   ,uod  sit.  tirius  <*  <t  ipsa  praeparatio 
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sxistens  in  aaterila.  M  prooinquue  mod©,  secundum 

quern  diev  >d  nrlvatlo  siaplleiter  neque  est  corpus, 

neque  virtu*  in  carpore.      iertlua  autem  est    .rlma  "saterif*, 
cuius  etinm  esae  denonstreturs  est.        usrtua  est   :  urmaa 
■fcttfMtmmi      u?  rw      .'!»  '.i       -t   itlMI   itMMrtlMM      -t    MMit 
lste  sunt  ttllWIi     ..•  ani«j».   III,  Vol. -I,   f.l44r,a. 

Deinue  dlvlt,  non  est  in  hcXv  ua!  \i<  km,  entequmm 

lnielliget-    idest  riaf initio   Igfttmff  in  allaetus  <naterialle 
est  ill  ;oc  ast  in  potenti*  onnea  intantionea   formrut 

amtarl&liua  unlv«rruilun,  at  non  uri  in  ttctti  alies.ee' 
entluc,  mmtmqumal  intplii>-»'t  losum.  t,  cus*  iata  eat 
definitio   Imtmllmttlml  a».terielis,  r»nifa«tur  aet    ejmo1 

fert  apud  lpeum  a  oris*  materia  in  hoc,  <(u;xi  ist?;  ast 
in  potentia.  omnes  intantionea  formorun  univjrsallu* 
materlallum:   prime  autem  materia  ast  in  notentla  omnas 
iat&e  formae  aanslbiie»t  non  eocnosceiv*,  ne ,ue  ooopre- 
hendene.       t  causa,   propter    juesi  lata  natura  eat  die- 
tinguene   at  cognosesns,   ;»rlma  autem  na'  *;ue  cog- 

noeeene,  naque     latinguens,  est,  quis  prima  materia 
raeipit  formaa  diversaa,   scilicet  inaivl  iuaies,   at  latasi 
iste  autem  raeipit  formes  univerealas.     iild.,   tVUtm. 

41 

Prime  quidem,  quia,  sit  lntalleotus  material is  eeaat 

virtue  apprehensive  in  corpora  eeeuidum  modwn  eenmium, 

non  apprui<»nderat  nisi  una*  formerum,  quia  propria  sub- 

jecta  noo  reelpiunt  nisi  proprias  formaa:  sieut  naturn 

senaus  vleua  non  raeipit  Bttnsatun  gustus.   -ecunto,  quia, 

ai  esaet  fiftme  in  corpora  ad  propria*  formam,  non  jprnrng 

banderet  ram  aibi  epproorietam.  Nam,  si  ocui.ua  as^et 

colore tua,  non  ooaaet  reeiuere  virtus  viaiuix^a  eoioram. 

1.  «1  in  xlnaua  esswt  aapor  non  upprahenaerat  alios 

eaporea.   iertio,  al  eeaat  base  virtus  in  eorpore  ad 

rmam  propriam,  sir.ut  ictu*  est,  nun  apprehenderet 

e^ipeam.     >u  vide*  formaa  senslbilcs  materialea  non 

•clpeaa  epprehendara;  at  finis  esse  serum  est  appruhenslo 

al tortus  rei  a  se.   .uarto,  el  naoc  virtus,  at  ureeperetio 

esaet  in  eoroore  &d  fort.am  propriam,  eemtimgerei  al  gmj 

ecelult  senslbus,  quunlem  apprahandunt  mm  stiris&tuji. 
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iiaa  uuorum  Alterua  a aci.il t  aenaul:  vo*  ^uia  non  ruclplt 
contraries i,  ,a-.nio  apprehendlt  iatud  st-naotuw:  vol  al 
reolpit,  iaperfeetua  et  perautatua  reoipit.   c  aniaa-e 
beat.,  cap.:  ,  Voi.i"  ,  ff .i43v,b-149r,a. 


alien.  II*.  Vol.Vi.  f.lSiv.a. 
43 

ikli.t  f.Mfir. 

leera  enla  formaa,  «t  priaaa  perfectionca  eat  dicer* 
aequivoee  >.  a  anl-t*.  rational!  v  et  da  *  Ilia  nartibus  aniwae. 
ibid. .  f,144vta.   ror  a  aore  detailed  dlacuaalon  of 
Averroee'  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  the  eoul,  aee  ..-unea, 
oa.cit..  pp.Sbvff.,  and  fcu  u  ,  on. alt..  aa.444"4§4« 

U 

v  oap.  in     fn.    <r^gfr. .  -lb.  I,   onp.fi,  YaX.XJX,    f.7r,a. 


46 

t  ooetquaa  daalarctua  aat    ,uod  lntallaotua  materialist 

apprehendit  aalpeum,  at  eaeterc  ebatraeta,  oportet 
habaat  hoe  aut  ax  «e,  aut  ab  alio.        t   rioatquam  est  la- 
poeaibila  ut  habaat  ex  «  .ill  movat  sel  tt 

aat  Impoaaibii.9  etls>n,  ut  fit  novum:   neoease  igitur  ant 
ut  habw'tt  hanc  nronrietntea  a  parte  coniunotlonln,  sclll- 
oet  ut  aoniungatur  cum  n  ro,  flUfle  fat  lnaa  eariea  annre- 
n^nnlw*  ftfaPtritSUtt  Vidailgti.     ^a  anlaae  baat..  eap.4, 
Voi.i  I,   f.li)  v,a-b. 

47 

nttn  diaouseet    iverroea'   nation  of  the  ipsnt  Intellect 

In  the  light  of     rlatutle's  doc.rliifi,   pp.cit..   pp.12*- 

t   and   in  tha  light  of  eonrnentatorn  on     ritotJe,    it^jd. . 

pp.l28-i33. 
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41 

late  etiaa  intellectua  e9t  ebetrtictus,  aieut  naterinlie: 

et  est  etlan  ion  po.38ibi.lio,  ne     i^tua  sieut  Hie.... 
I  tixit  Uriatoteleej ,   t  eat  in  aua  oubatrmtia  actio, 
est,  quod  noa  est  in  eo  potentia  ad  ali <uid,  aieut  in 
intellectu  reelpiente  eat  poteritia  ad  raoiolendim  forma 
....st  licet  etiaa  sint  vnlde  cone  lr.il  ea  lintellectue 
■aterlalla  et  intellectun  aicenaj  ita  ;uod  oportet  conce- 
dantem  alteram  atlas  eonce  <ere  alia*.  L;f  oniqa.  Ill, 
Vol.Vl,  r.lft?r. 

49 

ibi ...  r.lMv. 

t,  eun  consideratun  fuerJt  da  letia  intelleotls,  aeoundum 
■d  aunt  entia  aimpllelter,  non  in  reapaetu  aiicuiua 
lndividui,  vera  dlcuntur  esse  aaternat  et  Muo«i  non  inteili- 
gunt^r  tuan deque,  et  quendoque  non,  sed  semper:  et  quod 
illiij  esee  eat  ela  Mdiua  lntor  ease  aainaua,  at  esse 
reeenens.   ecundum  enlm  aultitudinea,  et  aJUeunltioneai 
contingent**  aie  a  poatrena  perfectione  aunt  rfemernbilia 
et      tlbili;-;  et  seaun.lu       eunt  union  in  nutaer  , 
sunt  aetema.  iuift..  ft .1!k  r,a-iijv,v,a. 

51 

Cf.     enan,   o.pAoV1. f   pe*133ff. 

5? 

■  «hole  problen  of  the  Arabian  eternal  «orld  is  studied 
by  M*   «orsie,  "   ie  Lehre  von  der  Anfangaloaigkeit  dar     alt 
oei  den  mllteialtenlchon  nrabiechen    'hilonophan  des 
1  *«%•,'    tieltrlao  aur  Oaaehlchte  derPhllaaophla  dee 
XUfUUtfi.  .,  UfOO),  p-. 

53 

k,  III,  Tel. VI,   J.xidr.n. 


64  Cf.  ibiii.  ,   ff.i46>,a-147r,a. 
II 

Mi. 
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Hziil*f  f.l37v. 

57 

eaadaodun  enl*  viuus  non  wovetur  a  eolorlbus,  nisi  quando 
fuerit  in  '.otu:  quod  non  eoetplstur  nisi  lues  nraesente,  sua 
ipsa  ait  sxtrahens  eos  a  ootentla  in  uctua;  ita  atiaM  in- 
tantlonaa  i"uiglnatae  non  novent  intellects  naterlalsM, 
nlal  quando  fuerint  lntellectae  in  aetu.  quod  non  perflcl- 
v  r   els  niai  all quo  praeeente,  quod  alt  lntelloctua  In  aetu. 

fuit  neceane  attribuara  hoe  dues  action**  in  nobis 
animae,  scilicet  rsoi?sre  intellect  rt  at  .'seers  eurai,  quan- 
vis  agena  at  raeinisna  slnt  substantia  neternae,  jiropter 
hoe,  quia  nae  dune  aetlones  re-uetae  sunt  ad  nostrum  volu  - 
tatan,  scilicet  abatrahere  intellseta,  et  intalllgere  as. 

re  enir  nihil  est  allud  ,uam  faeere  intentiones 
iaaginataa  In  aetu,  poatquam  srant  In  potentia.  intelli- 
gsrc  autsxa  nihil  est  alius1  -iuan  recnere  tuts  int9ntlones. 

I  aniis  lnvenlstus  ids*  trans ferri  in  suo  esse  ue  ordine 
In  ordinen,  sailieet  intentionee  iraaglnatas,  dixinua  quod 
neaesse  sst  ut  hoe  sit  s  cnuss  agents,  st  rssiplsnte. 

ipiens  igltur  est  naterialie,  et  agens  sst  effieiens. 
t,  uu/a  invenimue  noa  agera  per  hAS  du&s  virtues,  cum 
volueriaus;  %%   nlhl?  BTlt  nA»i  ft«T  ivtm  fan™*'-   *^eo  f"it 
nsaeaae  attribuara  nobis  has  duaa  vlrtutaa  lntalldctua 

jautis  diets,  ab  >iristot«le  in      .it  it».  %uod  univer- 
aalia  nullus  habent  esse  nrtra  ani,<m:  quod  intend it  I  Into* 

nlan  si  ita  asset,  non  indlxsret  poaere  iateilec- 
agentam.  ^^. ,  f.lftlv. 

M 

tniu  connection  note  also  the  follo*in>;  te:;t:   usmadraodun 

enie  3ubjeetun  visus  woven*  ipsun,  quod  sst  color,  non  movet 

lpnu*,  nisi  quando  per  praesentian  lucla  efflcitur  oolor  in 

aetu,  postquaa)  srst  In  rotentlf.,  ita  intentiones  imaglnatas 

non  movent  inteliectum  materials*,  nisi  quando  efficluntur 

lntelleeta  in  aetu,  poetquan  ernnt  in  notentia.   Et  propter 

hoe  fult  neeesss  •.ristotell  ponere  inteliectum  nrentem* 

ibla..  f.l.6s,a. 
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50 
AliLl..  f.l64r. 

M 

lata  enln  virtu.)  est  allqua  rstio,  at  actio  «iua  nihil  est 

aliuU  quaa  ponere  intentions  formae  imaKinntionls  cum  aue 

lndlviduo  a  pud  ramemorationom,  aut  distlneuere  earn  ab  ao 

apud  forraationea.  <  t  oanl fee turn  oat  quod  intelleetua,  qui 

dieitur  materialle,  raoipit  intentions*  lma«UnataH  post 

hane  distinctions**,  lata  i*itur  intellects  paaelbills 

naoceearlu^  eat  in  formations,   acta  ipitur  dixit,  t  non 

rememoramur,  ,uia  ieta  aat  non  oassibilis,  at  intailaetua 

passibills  aat  corruptibixis,  et  sine  h«>o  aihil  lnteH^it 

lutit.  •Kiln*  Tlrtutt  \«**JLmUt*.  i\  owrttoUvft  nihU 

Tirtutes  sunt  quasi  res,  quaa  praeparent  materia.*  artlfici 
ad  recipiendum  actionem  artlfioii.  i.Dia..  f .ib4r-164v. 

H 

caaus  lgitur  <tuou  aanif aetua  aat       ..««.  non  est  in- 

telllaene  in  actu,  nlal  propter  continual I on em  intelleatua 

Ml  •  in  ct  .    t  est  etian  manifest:*?*  quod  materia,  at 

forsa  aopalantur  adir.vlae*,  xIa   Huoa  eon«re«atu<ii  ax  els 

fit  unieum:  at  maxima  intellaatus  materialia,  at  intantio 

electa  in  aatu.   uod  anin  componltur  ex  aia  non  aat 

allquod  tertlua  aliud  ab  aia:  aiaut  aat  da  aliis  oomnonitia 

ax  materia  at  forma.   ontirm«tlo  lcitur  inteileoti  cum 

hamlne,  ixpossiwile  aat  ut  fit  nisi  par  continuations* 

alterius  istarun  duarum  partium  cum  eo,  acilicet  r*arti  , 

■uar  est  da  M  quasi  materia,  et  partis,  quaa  est  da  ipeo, 

scilicet  da  lntexlectu  quaai  forma. 

t,  sum  decx*retun  est  ex  pflalditia  dubltnti-jnibue 

^uoJ  lmpoaaibile  est  ut  intellaatus  copuioiur  cum  unoquo- 

e  homlnum,  et  nurieretur  per  mmeratxone»  eoru"  >er 

partem,  quae  eat  de  ao  quaai  materia,  scilicet  intaileotua 

aaterialem,  rem&net  ut  eontinuatio  intexleciorua  oum  nobis 

howinibus  fit  per  continuationeta  i  intallectaa 

cun  r.obi., ,  at  sunt  intentions*  isaiginatae,  scilicet  partis, 

quaa  est  in  nobia  de  ale  fcHamm  vsodo  quaai  forma.   xhi«J.. 

ff.l4dr,*-l4Qv,a. 
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62 

eclaratum  est  lgitur  suoti  prima  peri'ectio  intolleetus 

differ!  a  prlmis  perfectlonibus  aliarura  vlrtutua  animae: 

•t  |Wi  hoe  nomen  parf actio  dlcltur  da  eia  modo  uequivoee. 

aNet> 

n 

l  ideo  oplnandto*  est  ^uod  iaa  apperult  nobi     ex  uraont 
Aristotells  ^uod  in  aniaa  aunt  uuae  partaa  intelleetus, 
quarum  una  est  recipient    cuius  asea  declaration  eat  hie. 
ilia  nutera  est  arenas   at  eat  illud,  quod  faelt  intentionee, 
fvae  aunt  in  virtute  imaginative,   esee  movant  as   intelleetUA 
materia lem  in  aetu,  poat^uaro  arant  moventen  in  cotentia: 
ut  poat  apparebit  ex  aansona  »ria totalis.       t  quia  hae 
duaa  partes  aunt  son  ffenerabiiss  noque  eorru:>tibiiee-    at 
quod  agwns  est  da  reelDlente    ,uftni   forma  da  materia,  ut 
post  declarabitur.     ue  afijwe.  Ult  Vol. VI,  f.l49v,a. 


M 

t  ideo  oplnatus  est  Ihemletlus  quod  noa  sumua  inteileetus 

agana,  at  pal  intellectua  apeeulativus  nihil  eat  aliu-i 
nisi  r-'jntinuntlo  lntellaetus  a.entis  cu»  intalleetu 
material i  tantua.   t  non  est  sieut  existimuvit.  ibid. 

65 
Ifeftst* 

66 

t  per  latum  intelleatum  (paanlvum/  differt  tomo  ab  allls 

ajilt-allhuo.        t  el  non,   time  nteessa  aseat  r.t  contlnuatlo 

lntellaetus  agentin  et  reclplentl*  eun  nni  f.llhua  nsaet 

eodew  modo.     ibid. .   f.l65v.     Bf.    f.lliar. 

C7 

ibid..  ff.l4Shr,a-l!K3r,a. 

,8 

enerntio  1  ltur  et  eorruptlo  non  est  el,  ninl  >r<;  >tar 
mutltudlne-i  eontlr.  «ntUM  oia,  non  propter  modwt,  secundum 
iuem  aunt  uniea.   t  ideo,  cum  in  respeetu  all— lm  indi- 
vidui  fuerit  eorru  'tun  aii^uud  lntelleatum  primorum  in- 
tellectoru  p«r  corruptions*  sul  subject!,  per  ,uod  est 
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copulatuw  -cun  noble,  «t  varum,  neaeaae  eat  ut  illud  intell- 
ectual non  alt  corruL-tlblle  aiamllalter.  aad  eorruptlbile 

In.  rwwte  wiUtwlytQMt  lnUvl4yJ.    M  a  odo 

poasemus  dieere  uod  lntellectua  epeculatWua  ant  unua  in 
o^nlbua.   ibid..  f.lbCr,*. 

69 

jniaa,  cum  aaplentia,  at  aaaa  In  aliquo  modo  propriun 

honimw  eat,  aicut  nodua  artiticioru*  eat  In  mouie  proorlla 

homlnum  exlatlnatur  ^uod  ir«po«8ibii*  est  at  tot*  itabitatio 

fugint  a  philoeop  ua       uainundunt  bji  mmI  iaposeiblle 

eat  ut  fu/lM  ab  artificiia       *i.Pus.   i  aula)  all qua 

para  alua  caruorit  ela,  scilicet  ftrtifloiia  v.i  .  quart* 

torrue  aepteatrionalis,  nun  oarabunt  «ia  aliae  quarts a. 

it  ftnlm.  Ul,  Vol.U,  r.isov.a. 

« orte  l.'.itur  pnlioBCjihia  invanitur  pepfeotf.  'n  :*>iori  parte 
suLJoctl  -  ,Nt!,  sicut  horr»o  !»■— llaf  ab  homine, 

at  aquua  ab  equo.   Intellect*.,  igitur  ?paeulatlvoM  eat  non 
eenarabillf)  nec.ua  corruptitills  a*      huno  nudum,   t 
universal iter  ita  eat  da  lntellectu  agents  ereante  intell- 
eota,  aiout  da  intellect*  i.«  dl«tin,',ucnte  et  recipients. 

uocia.Hnodur  enim  infill       i^ane   nunquaa  quieecit  a  gen- 
arando  at  apaando  ai'vlieitsr,  licet  ab  hae  scilicet  pan- 
eratione  evaeuatur  aliquod  subjectus,  ita  eat  da  lntellectu 
mte.   bid..  f.i;Cv,a. 

71 

e  aalama  beat.,  cap.?,  Vol.1  ,  f.l49v(*. 

If.   a  anlma.  il,  f.bfy. 

73 

-•a  an|-g.  UX(  Vol.  •,   .*hlr,a.   ee  en  an,  yj.cit.. 

pp.lfi2-l&«. 

74 

cf.  *r\an,   o-.clt..  pp.1'' 

75 

nlma.  Ill,  Vol,  1.  f.l5Pr,a. 
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76 

t  let*  wociua,  sseundum  ,usm  posuistus  essentia-)  Intel  lee tun 
naterlalie,  cissoivit  omnen  queetlones  contlnRentee  huic, 

>d   ponlnue,  quod  intelleetue  eet  unus  et  rculta.   uonisin 
•1  res  intellects  &pud  me,  et  apud  te  fuerlt  una  oranlbun 
modls,  eontinpet  quod  cum  ego  soirees  aliquod  intellectun 
ut  tu  eeires  etiam  lllud  lysuai,  et  alia  mu^ta  insposeibilia. 
t  el  posueriwue  eum  ease  aulta,  cor-tin-it  Jt  res  In- 
telleeta apud  re  «t  apud  te  sit  unuei  in  specie,  et  uu&e  In 
i  dlviduo.   t  eic  i"  »b  intelleeta  habeblt  ran   int^lleetam. 
It  els  proeedlt  a<i  infinitum,  posclbiic  ut 

uiselpulus  addiacat  a  Macistro,  niel  eciantla,  quae  M%'  in 
•agiatro,  eit  virtue  fienen-.ni-,  et  oroaiiS  eclentiam,  quae 
eat  in  dlaolpulo,  ad  issdMSJ  seeundun  quem  iste  li-.nls  penerat 
alius  if new  eibi  alullea  in  apesie,   uod  eet  impoealblle. 
jc,  Huu.'  ecituff  eet  idem  in  mafciBtro,  et  disei;>ulo,  ex 
hoe  mooo  feeit  ^'la  tones)  ersdsre  quod  discipline  asset  re- 
■sworatlo.  iua  lgit.r  ^osuerimus  rem  intelllffibilea,  quae 
sat  apud  c.e  et  apud  te  tsuita  in  sul    I  ,  eeeunduA  ,t»od 
sat  vera,  eel  licet  iormaa  iMaginetionie  uoam  in  subjecto, 
sssundu*  quod  set  una,  per  quod  eet  intelleotus  ens,  et 
eet  loaterialin,  dissoivu'itur  ietas  quauotionss  perfects. 
ibid..  f.lt?r,n-lS2v,a. 

77 

t,  cum  fuerit  veririeate  in  noble  hsec  eontinuatio,  quae 

est  inter  ir.telleotUK  agents*),  et  intellectual  materials*), 
potorimus  renerlre  moduv,  secundum  joem  dioinus  quod  ln- 
telleetue axens  est  simillo  fonsae,  et  quod  lntelleetue 
in  habitu  elmllle  est  matariae.  Unnia  enla  duo,  quorusi 
eub.testum  eat  unun,  et  (Uortm  alteruM  est  perfectiuu  alio, 
neoess*  est  ut  reeoeetus  perfeetioris  ad  inrerfeetlue  silt 
aieut  rsnpeetus  t'orsiae  ad  Materia*).  1 1  secundum  hano 
intantionew  diciieus  quod  nroportlo  prinas  psrfeetionie 
vlrtutle  lmeginativas  ad  prlmsn  perfections  connuni* 
e annus  aet,  eieut  oroportio  Comae  ad  mater  law. . . . 
Contlnxet  nsesseario  ut  intellects,   ui  eet  in  nubls  in 
aetu,  sit  coreposltua  ex  intelleetin  apeeulativia  et  in- 
toiisctu  fiK«rtei  Its  <«u-i  ■  intelleetun  agmiH  eit  quasi 
furma  lntelieotonm  speeulativorun,  et  intelleeta  specu- 
lative sint  quasi  materia.   t  per  hune  mo dun  poterlmus 
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gene re re  intellects  «ua  volueriaus.       uunlam  illud,   per 

uld  auar.  propria*  actionem,  sat  fortaat   noa  autea, 
quia  aftlaua  per  intellectual  ajtffttW  noftrtffl  ft«tlonQtt  Prft- 
ilka.  naeaasa  lal-Mt  InttUltttW  Mffll  lit  ftfrttft  *n  ttBfrlff. 
ibiil.  #   ft.l«br,a-18.';v,a. 

78 

t  aanlfestua  est,  .uanoo  omnia  intellects  speculative 

fuerint  sxistsntia  in  noble  in  ootentia,  quod  ipse  erit 

copula tus  nobioemn  in  ootentin,  et  can  onnia  intellects 

specula tiTa  fuerint  exi»t*ntea  in  noois  in  aetu,  erlt 

ipee  tunc  copulatus  nobis  in  nctu.   t  oun  ouasdan  f uorin c 

in  potentia,  et  quae  «"i  in  actu,  tunc  ipea  erit  copulatus 

eeeundua  partem,  et  secundum  parte*;  nom  et  tune  diciaur 

mover!  ad  continuations*.   t  nanlfeatun  est,  eua  iste 

actus  eompiebitiji ,  ,uod  static  iete  intellects  sopuia- 

oitur  nooiscua  omnibus  moc'is.   bid. .  ff.l8;>v,a-186r,a. 

79 

Ue  aniaa.  Ixi,  Vol.  a,  f,186v. 

t,   cum  its  sit,  neoesse  est  ut  bono  intolligot  per  in- 
tellectu*  flUti  PTPVrtm  .9*1>A  »f*Ua.     AkU*  .    f.l86r,a. 

81 
ttlaV* 

M 

i.   in  fcthfrca     riat..     ib.k,   can. "',   Vol.Xil,    :.i&::>v,a. 


8 

iter  ifitur  ilia  quae  proportionatur  hula  vlrtutl   Un- 

tellectufili, ,  beata  eet  vald*.  e  vero  proportion* tur 

virtuti  alii,  beetc  est  modo  secundaria    eo    4uod   •  ctiones 
lllarum  vlrtutua  humnae  aunt,  et  aotio  latlua  divina: 
prout  dlfimus.       t  sunt  gulden  illaa  huaanae:    so  ^uod 
aetiones   iuetae  et   I'ortas,    at  eastern  operational;,    attj 
utiaui    la  so  suod  est  inter  nos,  eaoutidua  quod  ipeaa  MMft 
virtutss  in  eonnsgoeiationibus,   at  lnll   ontiia,  et  omni- 
bus actlonlbus,   «t  passionibus,    conssrvanl    4uli  oportst 
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enla  ^uod  omnia  ista  aunt  huwana.   tf]  -»usda» 

eorum,  ;iuod  acciderat  ax  parte  naturae  corporis,  at  ,aod 
virtua  moraiis  figuret  pasalonea  multum....   ;  elicits* 
a  tit  em  intsileetua  separata  eat  ab  ietia,  intendo  a  passion- 
ibus.  iala. ,  ff.  .a. 

84 

Nominee  autea  eo»pt>rar.cur  fslieit&ti  secundum  menauraa, 
quae  in  ipsia  aat  da  isto  uvtu....      Ideo^ue  eat   folieitaa 
amplius   in  illis,    ,ui  utuntur  speculations  plus*    at  istl 

■t   fsiiess  non  par  modua  aeciiicntii.ie«t  sad  par  lutuitum 
at  upaoux&tionen  i«tarn.        at  enji  f»*iolfcM  8tf  Ft  »n»«U- 
tflMwH?  JtlWI      JukAii. .   cap.o,      .  ,a, 

8b 

.      nltntaaa   in   Huron      etanh*..    ir.i,  .        I.    f.l'  <7r,b. 

87 

d  ttuta*"  bsatitudu  est  •  ,  app^r >bit 

air  isto  etinmt  quoniam  cone«i?in  as  .  iueue, 

at  angsli  nobilioris  aunt  stPtun  ot  feUcitetlo,  quam 
oaatarn  entl«.  Vallw  iritur  scire,  quir.  act..*;  Ettribuen- 
dui  eat  eis  »t  notibua  virtutum.   i  enia  attrlbubmuu  eis 
aeUon  iuatitiAC,  dariaorium  videbitur-  o  a%iti& 

niai  apud  eoa,  qui  aunt  conegociatores,  et  eaetera  quae 
eimilantur  eis.   t  si  sttribuatur  f-is  actus  fort      Lat 
oportet  Lit  obvient  rebus  tiaiorosia  at  psrloulosiH,  at  in 
qulbua  aat  intaritua.   t  similiter  attrlbuantur  eis 
aotlon»s  libera!  ltatla,  erunt  sir  nuaiameta  et  pecuniae. 

i   fii  attribuantur  eis  actiones  ooetitati •=  arlt  boa 

niai  tran-i^ut^ti  Ml  fituperiusi?  oo  q 

non  aunt  'is  dsaiderin  praea.   t  unlvarsallter  iU»- 
euaaatim  colleatae  fucri^t  actionas  gran^m*  vlrtutun.  »ate- 
bit  quod  »xl  'u«*  mint,  n«  ,      '•  di«l  poeaunt  de  po  at 
angalia.  Uemm.  in  th.  trlst..  in.  ,  •■#••,  HI, 
ff.if)av,ii-l.c)6r,a. 
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M 


t. ,  cap. 4,  f.l&2v,b. 


N 

.  Ibid.   ee  also  t  fnlWh  I*1.  Vol.-i.  f.l77v. 

91 

Ua  anlwae  beat.,  eap.4,  f.l£3r,a. 

t  aneeles  reoeptlonia  eat  ilia,  u*-«  iimitnx  ai  nanc 
ionen  eun  abstracto,  ad  hoc  ut  redueantur  ad  unam  oub- 
atantlap  ssaendj^  at  maxima  ^uando  inteilicit  sainaum:  at 

ic  erit  intellectua  abetrectua  nece:*aarlo. . ... Muonla«j 
daelarntum  eat  intellaetuum  abatraetorum  ease  proprie- 
tater,  ut  eeipsos  apprahandant.  Ibl^i. .  t*.i5  v,a. 

N 

Verbi  gratia,  aala  quod  comnaretlo  intellects*  a.<«ntis  ad 

hoalnaa  est  eleut  ooaparatio  aolia  a.i  aenauet  viaue.   t 

ut  aol  dat  visui  luce*-,  at  poatea  par  banc  luaem  qua* 

recipit  videos  a  sole,  efflcitur  vixens  jli/flua  QAvf-1  Ll\ 

actu.  )ui  i'ult  u&usa  l"&ci«m»  ipaum  vit.«rn  rata  In  aetu, 

ct  ,uod  ofinee  color es,  <ui  arant  aps&rentea  in  ^otvrttie, 

«dfieiunt.ur  apparentes  in  aetu.     Llltar  intellectua 

agens  faelt*  quia  tribult  ;»usini  esaa  iapreasim  in  vlr- 

tute  rational i,       ,.u«t  compare tionem  eun  anlma 

rational!  quaa  nab      cum  viau.   t  cum  ilia  eadam 

re  intelAi^it  anlma,  rationalls  iu  ,uoU  fuclt  aaw  intelli- 

gere,  at  roducantur  per  hoe  ea  quae  eraut  potentia  ln- 

telllgibilia  ad  aotu  intoli*cta,  et  rediieitui      t  ipsa 

■  m   oum  lntelleetu  agente,  el  e, ficitur  int«lleetua, 

,uod  non  erat  urlue,  et  rertucit  ae  ad  lntftlUglhlla,  hoe 

aet  ut  intelligat  se,  quo«;  non  erat  prii»e;  ^e  anlraaa  bspt.f 

eap.4,  f.l»3r.a. 

^ikLi. .  f.!53r,n-b. 
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96 

t  nobis  quldsm  in  hoc  videtur  quod  eventus  ad  bane  per- 
fections* natural iter  aeeldit  ut  plurlaum  ax  asgragationu 
rsrua  eoadluvantium  ssss.  Igltur  ov«?itu  ■  buius  i-erfect- 
ionist  ut  plurlaun  eon tin* et  tempore  seneetutia,  ao  post 
multua  atudium  In  speculation*,  at  moribus,  at  post 
slsaxstlonem  super. iuarum  rerun,  ,up«  vldentur  nwc*.«<  riaa, 
at  non  aunt.   t  vldetur  fmi   stem  oebsant  „ ervenire  ad 
banc  perfections*,  qunndo  xi;.cinantur  He.crexutioni  huiun 
■Mil  aula  haaa  asrfoctlo  oat  oaoositet  perfaationi  cor. 
poree*.  ±bJLl« »  cup. 3,  f.lLlv.a. 

96 

'  Kt  cum  ..verumsar  eredldit  in  fine  suorum  dlenac  perxenire 

ad  banc  perf actionem,  at  non  perxenit,  poauit  imposaibil* 
c,  at  vanuta,  at  uixlt  ease  i&buias  vutularum.   >ed  eat 

aoluw,  ut  noa  diiiaus,  non  autem,  ut  dixit  xir  iste.   ibid. 

97 

I  iliter  oportet  ut  lnvenlantur  aliqua  in dl vidua  la  apeele 

howinis,  quae  apprehmdnnt  nunc  intelleetun  wx  necessitate: 
at  erunt  iila  quidem,  quae  aunt  perfacta  in  uoientiin 
speeulatixls  cum  allla  nobllltatibus,  quae  oportet  nsosss- 
ario,  ut  cum  llils  conlungantur.   <f  fflftiflft*  beat..  cao.4t 
f.l&Sr.b. 

98 

t  aelas  quod,  quando  eat  separata  a  noble  (b>.atitudo; 

aii^uo  tempore  accidentaiit«r,  non  debet  haee  aeperatio 
eibi  attribui  a  diminutions,  et  permutations  in  aua  sub- 
stantia; nee  coniunctio  ainpliclter  aoquirit  el  aliquaa 
formes,  quam  entea  non  habuerlt.  XbXd. .  f.l£3r,b. 

N 

Verumtaaen  tola ran s  haee  ail  ,uaiitf>r  oropin^uluB  est 

f el lei,  quanoo  toleraxit  quod  multipllcetur  et  ma^nlfl- 
oatur  ex  infortuniis  tolerant ia  faclll,  poetquaa  non 
fuerit  haaa  tolerantia  propter  privations**  aanaun 

jrie,  aed  propter  nobiiltateM  et  aaqnitudinem  anini 
Bui.  tumque  slnt,  aleut  dixlmus,  operationes  aoainantes 
rel  vitae,  quae  est  felleitas  aeoundum  xerltatsra,  non 
erlt  all  ,uin  feliciua  miaer  in  ali;ua  horn run  as  parte 
opera tionua.  Muaquaa  cnie.  operabitur  operationes  males 
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vltuperablle*.       uonlam  bonus  secundum  veritntem  sapiens 
est,   quem  vi.iewus  tolerere  om*,   ^uod  aecidit  el  ex   infor- 
lur.iie  tolerantla  destnti.       t  operabltur  semper  ex  rebus 
operabllibus  melius  et  decentlus,  ad  ulmilitudine*  clr- 
ciraspecti  duels  exercitue,    (ui  utitur  exereltu  suo  in 
uitt.nera  irtimlcorum  suorua  optlmo  sodo  beilnndi  quaeumqus 
bora,    ,ul  possibilis  fuerit  ills  hora,  et  ad  piallltudinef? 
periti  artificial  coriurii,  qui  ex  presentibus  eoriis  optl- 
M»  caleeum  qui  poeclbilis  est   >ieri  operatur  ex  illis 
eoriis.       t  :  ic  in  eaeteris  erti.'ieibus.     ^Qfrmft  lp     ^ftftcs, 
iXAai. .  -lb.!,  cap. 10,  Vol.3,   if.l  r,b-14v,a. 

ftfl 

101 

-f.   in     hysicls.  disp.IV,   Vol.i.  ,   ff ,146r-147v. 

102 

.  tm*>n,  ojufiii**  dp.1»3-18*.  u",  ifeiii.  for  references 
and  for  a  brief  discussion  of  apparent  contradictions  of 
this  doctrine  by  .  verroes  himself  in  his   .  estructio 

tructlonum.  a  *crk  directei  against   'ijtasel  but  not 
known   to  the  medieval  uhriatiene. 

103 

in  ^hTslels.  disp.1V,  ,ol.i  ,  f,146v,a. 

104 

Nam  intentio  divina  in  hoe  fuit  quod  formae,  quae  sunt 
aetarnae  in  xenere,  ut  universalis,  dsbeant  ascenders 
id  lfl  mil  IIIHMI  nustoro.  Nan  oullibet  enti  inest  divlna 
intentio  ut  Dervenlau  ad  recipiendum  tun tun  ilxiue  nobi- 
11s  finis,  quantum  sompetlt  suae  naturae-  nee  dene^atur 
fib  eius  ssssntla  pars  sibl  coneessa.  * ta.ua  sntibus, 
quae  in  ipsorun  natura  non  habent,  nisi  ut  tint  in  hac 
essentia  dlainuta,  ut  hruta  anlmalia,  erit  ios  'lhile 
habere  in  selosls  virtuta ■>  per  quae  in  fine  ascendent 

U  Uif  pirfesUonw  quAlli  tit  nrlwl  *nU«  ii«rel«liur. 

'uod  ..uiuem  igitur  est  prlmum  one  simplex,  ideo  est 
prlmum,  quia  primum  orino  habult  semetipsun,  non  autam 
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ab  anteoedente  causa.       uoU  vcro  est  post  ipsum,  suum  ess* 
habet  xirtute  prlni.        t  i.oe  est  esse  r.riiee  materlae  cum 
prism  forma:    quia  ipeua  >>rimura  tribult  sibi  oerltun  In 
prima  dispositions,  ut  gratiam  habeat  reeipiendl  forties , 
^uue  Dos sunt  sibl  accidere:    et  formis  smterialibus  tribult 
gratiam  qua  possint  psnrsnirs  ad  formes  aomplste  abstracts* 
tanquam  in  finem.     pe,  PnVlTlnft  PHt- ,   cap. 4,  ff.l53r,b-183v,a. 

108 

el  fttflUlg.  disp.IV,  Vol.1    ,   f,147r,a-b. 

i  | 

I  fuller  treatment  may  be  found  in    uhem,  on.oit..  Vol. IV, 
pp. 836-689,  and  henen,  JUUSil* .   pp. 116-1;.". 

107 

Ham  amaifestua  est  omnia  eatia  sub  tribus  speelebus  oompre- 

hendl.  una  eet  materia  in  flam,  et  quae  ax  ea  generantur. 
t  ilia  quidem  igoobilior  est  in  gredu  et  loco.   t  super 
is  tats  in  gradu,  et  looo  est  spseies  eorporum  eehaerieorum: 
quorum  semper  set  fixe  forma,  et  st&bllie  in  suis  materiis: 
ita  qmed  dieuntur  materia  et  forma  in  1111s,  et  gitnerabili- 
bus  ex  materia  infima  eequixoee.   t  supra  ilia  est  unut 
gradus  supremus  et  glorioeus,  ^ui  vacatur  gradue  lntell- 
ectuum  abstractorue,  qui  vers  sunt  formes  dantee  perfect- 
lonem,  non  existentee  in  subjseto.  <■*   f  ^f  c  fef  \  ,  eap.l, 
f.Hsr.a-b. 

108 

AbJLU*.  of*  context. 

109 

Corpus  autem  eelests  est  quasi  materia  istlus  formae 
abstraetae,  qule  est  materia  exietene  in  netu.       t  ideo 
non  aseiailatur  matsriae,  nisi  in  hoc  tantum,  quia  est 
matsria  fixa  ad  recipiendum  formam.     De  aulmlant.ia  Qjrfr^y 
eap.2,  Vol. I>,   f.Ov.a. 

110 

t,  quia  declaratum  est  hoc  corpus  esse  ingenerablle,  et 

incorrw  tlbile,  epparet  quod  est  neceeee  ut  sit  corpus 

simplex,  noa  compos 1 tun  ex  smtsrla,  et  forme.  Ibid;.. 

f.6r,b. 
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111 

e<J   tantum  Indiget  aniaa  movent*  ipsust  In  loeo  semper,   «t 

virtute,  qune  non  sit  corpus,  nee  In  corpora  ad  largiendun 

ipsi  oensanentiam  atternaa,   et  motum  aeternua,  qui  non 

habst  nrinoioluffl  neque  fincm.     ifcli*.   f.t»x»a. 

112 

t  ldco  opinaadua  ast  quod,  si  sunt  aliqua  animate,  quorum 

prima  pan' actio  ast  substantia  separata  •  suls  subjeetls, 

ut  existimatur  ds  eorporlbus  eoeleetibus,  quod  iraposslbile 

ast  ut  inxenietur  ax  una  specie  eorua  plus  uno  individuo. 

wuoalam,  si  ex  els,  scilicet  ex  eadem  speeie  inxenirentur 

plusquan  unua  lndlviduum,  »./>.  de  corpore  moto  ab  codes) 

■•tore,  tunc  esse  cerate  ssset  oeiosuQ,  et  superfluua:  cum 

motus  eorum  essct  propter  eandem  intention em  in  numero, 

x.g.  quod  cess  plus  una  navi  In  nutiero  uni  nautne  in  eedea 

hora  set  uclosua.   t  similiter  eesc  plus  uno  InstruMcnto 

in  nuraero  uni  artlilci  eiuedem  apeeiei  instrumentorua  est 

oeiosum.   a  anlia.  Ill,  Vol.VI,  I47vta-I4dr,a. 

113 

ibid. 

114 

t  ,uls  moxetur  elreulariter,  solaus  quod  proprlum  illius 
aniaae,  secundum  quod  est  anime,  set  movers  elreulariter. 

-t  ■MfaflanUn  orttia,  enp.r,  voi.ix,  f.er.e. 

lis 

t  non  sst  dictum  caelum  habere  aniaam,  nisi  propter 

appetitum  existentea  in  eo,  ct  motua  locales).  Appatitus 

varo,  qui  est  In  hoc  corpore,  non  est,  nlei  quie  est 

corpus  celeste  vivum  per  se,  appetens  per  ee,  non  propter 

potcntiaa  existentem  in  eo  divlslbllsm  per  elus  dlvislonem. 

•set  eni*  ftenerebile  et  ccrruptibile  et  dleitur  esse 

motum  per  prineiplua  eeperatum,  quod  eet  in  eo,  non  per 

prtnciplum,  quod  est  pars  in  eo.   t  iioc  saodo  dicitur 

vivum,  et  intollixene.   t,  ei  eseet  lnteiligena  per  partes) 

in  eo,  non  essst  Intelligent  par  sea  et  esset  civile  homlnl 

in  hoe,  quod  homo  eet  intelligens  par  partem  in  ipso,  et 

similiter  est  vixens,  et  appetens,  et  movene  in  loco. 

ibid. T  oap.l,  f.bv.a. 
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116 

....quod  etiam  declare turn  eat  in  llbro  da  oniae  scilicet 
quod  omne  (uod  est  tale,  eat  intelllgentia  abstracts,  et 
quod  istud  corpus  aoeleate  lntelligit  hane  intellirentlam: 
inteliifcentla  enia  traxunautnt  lpsum  secundum  hoe  deniderlum. 
Le  aubatantla  orb la.  cap. 4,  Vol.1  ,  f.lOv.a.   If,  context. 

117 

Cf.   a  anlaaa  beat.,  cap.f.,  Vol.1',  ff .lb3v,a-155r,b. 

118 

Cf.  pltonea  In  lib.  Heta. .  Vraet.IV,  Vol.VIil,  ff.593r,a,ff. 

119 

ei  illud,  quod  fecit  istuw  homir.em  errare,  et  noa  etiam 
longo  tempore  est,  quia  MOtiemi  dlmittunt  librum  riototelis 
et  eonslderant  libroa  axpositorum,  et  maxima  in  anima,  cra- 
dendo  quod  late  liber  impossiblle  eat  ut  intelligatur.   t 
hoc  eat  propter  vieenrif-.m  qui  non  initatus  eat   I  ristotelem 
nisi  in  :  ialeotiea;  aed  in  aliia  errttvit,  et  maxima  in  tfeta- 
phyniea.   t  hoc,  quia  lneoepit  quasi  a  so.   /a  aulas.  Ill, 
Vol.  1,  l'.171r. 
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a 

■ 


■  dostrlna  flirUtUni.  *<ib.x.  eep.3,  n  34,  20. 
2 

ibid..  cap. 5,   ool*.  i. 

I 
jLkLl.  ,   ca;).3i,   col. 32. 

4 

Afeli. ,  cap.fcP,  eol.26. 

ibi.fi..   cap. 33,   col. 3?. 

^f.    ■'•  Trlnltatc.   -ib.Xlll,   cap. 7,   Pi.  42,  1020. 

A.  Uardall,  *  beatitude,"  _lcUVrwaJLrf  dt  Tlmlffrit  ^tlNl- 
JLuUt  Nti««  IMia  Vol.il,  1,  col. 5     . 

• 

llxeramue  auter  in  axordlo  hodiernae  dinputationls  nostras, 

quod  si  invenerlaua,  nihil  aliud  esse  miaeram,  quaes  egea- 
tat  am,  eaa  beatua  esse  fateremur,  ^ui  non  eaeret.   st 
autem  infantum:  ergo  beatua  eese  nihil  est  aliud  quaa  non 
egere,  hoe  eet  esaa  eap lantern.  i>%   beata  alta.  33,  PIi 

m. 

9 

Si  autem  quaeritis  Muiri  sit  sapientia  lam  at  ipaan  ratio, 

quantum  in  praoaentia  potuit  evolvit  etque  eruit;  nihil 
eat  aliud  -luam  Modus  anlmi,  hoc  eat,  quo  aesa  animus  lib- 
eral, ut  ne^ue  exeurrat  in  nimium,  neque  infra  qua*  plenum 
eat  eoaretetur.  Ibid. 
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10 

•  Umm.  Intradaatlea  .a  1' etude  oe  Saint  ftusuatln.  aris, 
1931,  p.l.  ihe  first  chapter  of  this  work  la  devote <  to 
I,   pp.  1-11. 


IT.  a«  btflU  Tito,  ^kfi^&ii* 

i 

Ibid,   f.  ilson,  on.elt..  p. 6.   as  also  note  1  where  he 
points  out  that  this  Is  one  of  the  elements  of  Augustine's 
"Christian  liberty"  discussed  in  the  same  work.  Part  II, 
chap. 3,  pp.l77-iilC. 

13 

iim  hm+tM  vlt*t   cap. 34,   Pt)  M,   976. 

14 

MaV 

16 

tf.   vonfCfBlBIMH,   "ib.X,  eep.20t   PI.  32,   7itej      fl   irliiltata. 
-ib.lV,   eap.l,  i-u  42,  887. 

16 

Cf.  iftfi^.,  ab.X,   cap. 33,   ffc  32,   793-794. 

17 
•f.  ifcli. 

18 

vuid  eni»  est  allud  qaod  dleiaue  frui,  nisi  prassto  habere 
quod  dillgis'     ve  aorlbus  ooolsslacT     ib.I,  cap. 3,  tU  3", 
1312. 

19 

.  Uardeil,  op.oit..  col .606. 

20 
John  xfil,  3. 

21 

Matt.  *XUt  37. 

I 

fct   CiTlUtt     tl.      lb.XlV,    eap.i!*,    Pli  41,   433. 
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23 

for  a  vary  elaborate  collection  of  referecees  to  t. 
Augustine's  works  In  which  the  problem  of  beatitude  Is 
discussed,  eee  Uardeil,  pp.clt..  cole. 504-508.   or  a 
•ore  thorough  treatment  of  the  problea  and  for  biblio- 
graphical data,  see  Alison,  pn.clt.T  pp. 1-11  and  3v.9-.i31. 
For  a  few  select  teste  see  J.fc.  Schuster,   .  .,  e  eudal- 

■anlm  BlYt  dt  btattftidlnii  ^n\u\\  i\  (HHsiiiitii,  *oms, 

1933,   pp.36-5b. 

24 

6f.     ardeil,  itkjLfiil* .  eol.&04. 

25 
The  edition  1  use  is  that  of  ~tevart  and    -and,  Bosthlus. 

«*th  Hftlllgftl  -Ibrgn.  Cambridge,  Umdon,  193ft.     the 
latest  critical  edition  of  thie  work  is  that  of  B.  Peiper, 

HI  ttttBwlmUQnt  BftiLlogophUf.  1\  thtclPKloep  ttmOtftt«B. 
Teubner,  1671.     A  new  and  definitive  critical  edition  for 
la  in  preparation.     The  edition  I  use  may  be  regarded 
not  only  as  reliable  but  in  some  instances  superior  to 
helper's  because  I  and  avails  himself  of  his  own  collations 
dsrived  from  many  Important  manuscripts  as  well  as  of  the 
scholarly  work  of  a.   -ngelbreeht  < ^frftuflgabcrlchte  of  the 
Vienna  Academy,  cxliv  U902),  pp.1-60)  who  is  preparing  the 
new  critical  edition.     Bf«   ed.clt. .  p.vil.       or  notes  on 
the  authenticity  of  Boethius'  works  and  on  his  orthodoxy 
ssa  the  introduction  to     and'o  e  ition. 

M 

lffu:ditur  ergo  per  mundum  eaelestls  ilia  doctrine, 
adunantur  pepull,  inetituuntur  ecolesiae,  fit  unue  corpus 
quod  mundl  latltudlnem  oecuparet,  cuius  caput  *hristus 
aseendit  in  oaeloe,  ut  neeesaario  caput  smum  membra  aequer- 
entur.  Haec  ltaque  doctrine  at  praeeentem  vitam  bonis 
In format  eperlbue  et  post  con summation em  saeeull  resurr- 
sctura  corpora  nostra  praeter  oorruptiomem  ad  regna 
eaelestia  pollloetur,  lta  ut  qui  hie  bene  ipso  dements 
vixerit,  eeeet  In  ilia  reemrreetlone  beatln  imus,  qui 
wero  male,  miser  poet  nuaus  resurrect ion in  adeeeet.   t 
hoe  est  prinslpals  relixlonls  neetrae,  ut  credo t  non 
solum  amimae  men  psrlre,  eed  ipee  quoque  corpora,  quae 
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■ortla  edventua  resolverat.   In  a latum  priatinum  future  de 

beatitudina  raperari ola  ergo  nunc  aat  fideliua 

expectatio  qua  orediaus  affuturum  flnan  aundi,  omnia 
oorruptlbilia  traneitura,  raaurraoiuroe  homines  ad  exaaen 
futuri  iudieii,   reeepturoe  pro  aeritia  eingulos  at  in  per- 
petuua  atqoe  in  natarnun  dabitis  finibue  permanauroe; 
aoluaqua  eat  preeaium  beatitudinio  eonteapletio  condit- 
oria— tanta  duataxat,    ,uanta  a  creature  ad  ere&toraa  fiari 
poteat,--ut  ex  aia  reparato  angeliso  nuaero  auperna  ilia 
cl vitas  inplantur,  ubi  rax  aat  Virginia  filiua  erltque 
gaudiua  a  amp  it  ©mum,  daiaetatio,   cibus,  opus,   laua  perpetua 
Sreetoris.        g  fjd»  caAhQllCi.  11.  44-2B7  and  266--T6, 
pp.M-tl. 

If 

uodque  noa  ipaa  doalnua  Ieaua  Christua  votls  doeuit  op tare 
ut  fiat  voluntas  alua  eieut  in  eaelo  et  in  terra  at  ut 
advanlat  eiua  regnua  at  noa  libaret  a  nalo.  llaso  an  in  omnia 
ilia  beatiesiae  humnni  generis  fldelltar  credentiua  ianuta- 
tio  depracatur.  fcontra  utvchan.  VIII,  11.89-93,  pp. 126-127. 

A.  uardeil,  ii&Ajjil. ,  col. 509. 

29 

h't  CwB.  BtuM.t  -^A,  pr.2,  U.ll-l:>,  p.22«. 

3 

Cf.  ibid. .  and  ff. 

31 

Mi  hoe  aodo  eonaelari  quidam  divltiia  indigentia  potest, 
auferri  panitua  non  pateet.  Baa  si  haeo  blans  aenper 
at„ue  aliquid  poseena  oplbua  expletur,  asasat  naeeaea  eat 
quae  posait  explerl.  jJuii.* .  Pr.3t  il. 49-54,  pp. ;j3H-°39. 

32 

-'i   i.fitur  reverendoa  faeere  nequeunt  dignitates,  ai  ultro 
iaproborua  contagion*  sordeeeunt,  si  autatione  teaporua 
sslendsre  deainunt,  ai  gentiua  aestiaatlone  vileaeunt,  <<uid 
est  ,uod  in  aa  expetendae  pulehritu  inls  habeant,  nedua 
allia  praeatentt  Ibid. .  pr.4,  11.47-Bl,  pp.?42-243. 
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33 

Wuae  eat  lrfitur  lata  potontia  quaa  pertiaascunt  habentee, 
quaa  nee  eum  habere  veils  tutua  aia  et  cum  deponere  cuplea 
vitare  aon  poeaial  An  praeeidlo  aunt  ataiei  quos  non  virtue 
sod  fortune  ooneiliatl  £ed  quea  fslieltaa  aaicua  fecit, 
lnfortunlua  faeiet  ini  icuoi.  ibid..  pr.5,  11.35-41, 
pp. 246-247. 

34 

Uloria  vero  quaai  falaz  aaepet  quam  turple  eat!  4h|d.. 
pr.6,  1.1,  pp.246-8dt. 

35 

•rlatea  vero  eeee  voiuptatun  sxitua,  quinquia  renlniaal 
llbidinum  auerum  volet,  intellect.   uae  ai  beatoa  explie- 
are  possum.,  nihil  causae  est  4uin  peeudea  quo  ,ue  beatae 
esse  dieantur  quarua)  oasis  ad  axplendets  eorporaler  laeunna) 
faetinat  lntentio.  J&±&, ,  pr.7,  11.7-11,  pp. 280-251. 

36 

x  quibue  oanibua  lllud  radigere  in  buibwubj  lieet,  quod  haee 
quae  nea  praeatare  quae  pollleentur  bona  poasunt  nee  omnium 
bonerua)  congregations  perfeeta  aunt,  ea  nee  ad  beatitudineai 
quaai  quidaa  eallaa  ferunt  nee  beatos  ipsa  perflelunt. 
ikkSl.,  pr.6,  11.31-35,  pp. 254-255. 

37 

if.  ibin. 

36 

Haetenua  mandaeis  fonsaai  felloitatle  oatendlsae  auffeoarit, 

quasi  al  perepleaelter  lntueris,  ordo  set  deinoeps  quae  eit 
vara  aonstrera.  Uili. ,  pr.W,  11.1-3,  pp. 260-287. 

39 

~sd  quin  existat  sltque  hoe  vsluti  quldasi  oamiun  fons 
bonoruai  nagari  nequit.   mne  enia  quod  imperf actum  esaa 
dleitur,  id  lnstlnutlone  perfeeti  imparfeotun  eeaa  perhl- 
bstur.   uo  fit,  ut  ai  in  quolibet  genera  Laperfeetue)  quid 
eaae  vldeatur.  In  eo  perfactua  quoque  aliquid  eaee  neeeaae 
sit.  i  tenim  perfections  aublata,  unde  illud  quod  iaper- 
feetua  perhibetur  exatiterit  ne  firtgi  juidem  poteat. 
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<eque  enla  ab  deninutla  ineonauwaatiaqua  nature  rerun 
eoapit  exordlua,  ae<i  ab  lntegrle  ebeolutlaque  proeedena 
in  haaa  extranet  at  ,ue  effet&  dilabltur.   uod  ai,  uti 
paulo  anta  aonatravlnue t  aat  quaadan  boni  fragllia  imper- 
fecta falleitaa,  esne  aliquan  aolldam  perfeetaakjue  non 
polaal  dubltari.  jJiiil. .  pr.l:  ,  11.7-21,  pp. 266-867. 

40 

lta  varo  bonus  aaaa  aeon  ratio  denonatrat,  ut  perfeottm 
quo  ,ue  in  ao  bonun  aaaa  eonvineat.  nan  in  tale  sit, 
rerun  omnium  prineapa  aaaa  non  potarit.   rit  an  in  ao 
praaatantlua  allquid  ponectun  poasldans  bonun,  quod 
hoe  prius  atque  anti  juius  aaaa  vidaetur;  onnia  nanqua 
parfacta  ainua  inteftria  prior*  aaaa  elaruerunt.   uare 
na  in  infinltua  ratio  prod eat,  eonfitendun  eat  1111—1 
daim  eunmi  perfaetiqua  boni  ease  pleninslnim.  -»ed  par- 
feetua  bonun  varan  aaaa  bentitudinaa  eonatltuiaua; 
varan  irltur  baatltudinea  in  auano  dao  aitaa  aaaa  ne- 
eeatse  eat.  ihiA. ,  pr.10,  11. 87-39,  pp. 268 -269. 

41 

la  eat  enia  profeeto,  quod  dealder&tur  ab  onnibua,  quod 

quia  bonu<n  aaaa  eolleglmua,  oportet  rerua  aaaiua  flnen 

eaae  fataaaur.     ibJLit* »  pr.lu,  11.121-123,  pp.284-28S. 


42 
*-f.  mora,  n.40. 


43 

of.   auora.  n.26. 


d.      ...     Ilk,  "Seeeull  noni  auetoria  In  Boatii  oone.  phil. 
coanentariue,"  Paaere  and     onogreaha  of  the  Aaarlaan  Aaad- 
L,   U    (1935 j,  pp. 306-343.      • 


4J  d.       .64,   1239-1246. 

46 

ad.  K  touroeil,  "  tude  critique  eur  lea  eeaaantalrea  da 
la  consolation  da  Boeee,"  hrohWoa  d» hiatal™  doctrlnala 
at  ilttaralra  att  aim,  an.   XIV    U939y,   pp.124-126. 
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47 

Lf.   .T.  *ilk.  aa^jOl.,  pp.116.118i  190-191;  at  oacsin. 


This  eosncntary  is  edlteu  among  t.  Thonas*  works  in  the 
Vivos  edition,  Vol.32,  pp.4- ft-657. 

49 

For  e  long  time  11 5>^  was  regarded  as  the  date  of  composi- 
tion. Fourtfi«r  ("Ban  oontruvernaa  stir  lea  origines  du 
. eoret  de   .ration,       oyuc  U'hift,  ft  d«  UUt  frilfC.  "I. 
1896,  ■••!§)  held  that  the  sentences  probably  appeared  as 
earljr  as  1160.     i  enifle  l-.fOh.   f,.*4U,  w»  f Irtftffiata9hl9ht9» 
.,   1885,  p.614;  and  de  GheUink   (ye  »WY9Wnl  IhMlftnilflM 
da  XII*  slealo.  farie,  1914,  p. ISO)  hold  that  the  Utaberd 
bad  completed  his  work  by  lllv,  t»n  opinion  which  has  gained 
general  acceptance. 

H 
•f-  2dU&IBSJ8.t  I*  d.l,  e.l,  n.i4,     d.  Petri  <nil»rdi>ibr* 
W     fPttntlttruw,  2nd  ed.  Ad  Claras  Aquas,  1918. 

51 

_aui..  I,  d.l,  c.i,  Voi.i,  p. 18. 

>2uf.  Uili.,  iV,  d.49,  c.l,  Vol.11,  pp.10  7-10SC.  The  refer- 
ences to  t.  u^uetint  are:  nchirld..  Can. III.  PL  40,  248; 
jjL^Cia.t  ^lb.Xlll,  c.4,  n.7,   PI    41,  1018. 

53 

ent. .   1,  d.l,   c.3,  Vol.1,   pp. 16-    ..      *gain     t.   -uguetlne 

is  the  source.     Cf.  e^a.  we  Trin..    .lb.    ,  c.ll,  n.17.  Fit  < 

982j   K|  foci.   ChTU*.    ^ib.I,    6.IS,   n.37t   PL  34,   33  ot  nassia. 

64 
ItHl. ,  11,  d.S8,  e.1-4,  Vol.1,  pp.609-514.     Aaong  the  refer- 
ences to  Augustine  cee,     e  *rln..   i.ib.-i,  c.6,  n.10,   PL  42, 
992. 

15 

tf.  iiflal.   II,  d.Sd,   e.l,  Vol.1,   p. 509,  and  osnt.   1,  d.l, 
c..-',   Vol.1,   p. lb.        ce     t.   tugustlns,  ^e   trln..      io.   1, 
c.6,  n.10,   t'L  42,  992  and  ^e  doot.   shrls..   oib.l,   c.6, 
PL  34,   20. 
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56 

■-eat.  I,  d.i,  e.2,  Vol.i,  p. IS.  Cf.  i  ofa.  I,  20  and 
Augustine,  pa  doet.  ehrla..  i-ib.i,  e.4.  Pa  34,  20. 

57 

itea  dleunt,  ideo  non  ease  fruendua  ele,  quia  propter  •• 
aaandee  non  aunt,  sad  propter  aetornuc  beatitudinaa. 
illud  autee,  quo  fruendua  est,  propter  se  aaandum  eat. 
cnt.  I,  d.l,  e.3,  Vol.X,  p.i  . 

H 

«bjji..  P. 19,  Cf.  auguetine,  ,e  ,rin..  kta.ttU,  c.tt,  n.ll, 

.  -■  . 

59 
-JUil.i  *&a*lil««  ^f.  Aabroae,  ^uner  en.  ad  ^aiataa.  .an. 5, 
22,  Pa  17,  3M. 

• 

ton  vera   h*rua  quae  vldentur  auotorit&teei  repugnaatian  de 
medio  eximere  euplentee,  dleinus,  quod  virtutoe  propter  oj 

pgttadM  ot  ftwandit  mnt.  il  y^en  nrttPttr  bqIm  beaumdl- 

njfi.  Propter  se  .uideo  emandae  sunt,  quia  deieotant  eui 
poeeeesores  < lneera  at  saneta  delectations  et  in  eie  pariunt 
paudlun  spiritale.  Vsruatareen  non  est  hie  eomtistendun,  eed 
ultra  gradiendua.   .on  hie  haereat  dileetionla  gressua,  ne4ue 
hie  ait  dileetionle  terminus,  aed  referatur  hoe  ad  lllud 
auawuBJ  bonun,  oui  eoll  omnino  inhaerenuum  eat,  quia  lllud 
propter  ae  tantua  aaaadum  eat,  et  ultra  illud  nihil  quaeren- 
dua  eat|  illud  eat  enia  aupremua  finis.   ant.,  ioc.cit. 

61 

lij   auaaary  in  baae<;  on  the  study  by  J.«.  ispenberger, 
'  ie  hiloaophle  dee  < etrus  oabardus  und  lhre  teliunp  la 
iwolften  Jahrhundert,  feeltraae  aur  woaohiehte  der  Philo- 
asehie  dea  Mlltolalters.  Ilit  5  (19  I  ,  .  .  -139.  Heatltude 
ie  treatet  on  pp.l?4-l?6. 

M 

of.  ^jni.  x,  d.:,  c.b,  Vol.1,  p.64|  III,  d.S,  e.3,  Vol. II, 
p. 572.  - 
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for  biographical  note*  on  undissalinus  oae  ?.B.  Gaae, 
*lB_J<Uehaagii«h,loMi  yon,  •Ptnlffl,  Vol.III.  Fogenaburg, 
1876,  pp.20ff.,  nad  Adolfo  Bonilla  y  »aa  Martin,  Hlatorla 
da  la  iloflofla  aaanola.  sadrid,  1908,  Vol.1,  pp.30y-310. 

2 
£d.  raul  vorrtna,  "ule  don  Boethiue  falschlloh  sugsschrle- 

bona  Abhandlung  daa  oainicus  Uundiselwi  e  unltatef  ' 

aaitrggt  syr  smh»thti  dtr  *T>U9tophi«  tits  *lUt*ifllwTfi, 

I,  1  (189i;,  pp. 1-11,  with  a  study  by  the  editor,  pp.ir-56. 

d.     eorg  bttlow,  Bs>es  Uominlous  'undiasalimis     shrift  von 
dor  unatorblieh>eit  dor     sale,"'  toaltrago.  etc,  II,  3 
(1897/,   pp. 1-36.     A  oritleal  e  Itlon  of  the     eieMortf.ll- 
tilt  Bl7lBlt  of     illiam  of  Auvergne,  pp. 39-62,  and  a  study 
on  the  tec  works,   pp. 63-146,   follow. 

14.  Uidwlg  fiaur,  "lorsinicue    iundissullnus     e  divisions 
ma*M9Pftiftl,     Isll£ft&£.    «to.t   IV,   2-3   (1903;,   pp.1-144, 
together  with  n  study  by  the  editor,  pp. 1*7-408. 


id.  Cioorg  ottlow,  "BtB     owinicus     undissalinus     ehrift 
'Von  cem  rienrorsenge  dor  -elf    i  ^e  processions  amndl    , 
ceitrkge.   etc.,     Of,   i   (1926;,   pp.1-60,   with  prolegomena. 
pp.l-XXVl. 

d.  /.I.  Uaekle,  ••*•••«  "The  Troatlss  Bt  anina  of 
o«iniouB  bundissallnus,"   >»sdlaewal     tudlea.   II   (1940), 

pp. 31-103,  with  an  introduction  by  tienne  iison,  pp.^3- 

Bff  rtnd  a  preface  by  the  editor,   pp.<?8-30. 
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son  writes:  tnfin,  juaqu'a  plus  eaple  inform*,  nous 
pensona  a  wundiaealinua  parce  ,ue  nous  ne  eonnaiaaona  pas 
d' autre  ecrivain  du  aaae  genre  a  la  ntana  epeque,  aala  oa 
n'eet  qu'une  suggestion  da  notre  ignorance.  II  n'y  a  done, 
a  notre  avis,  aueune  Impossibility  ,ue  umiisaalinue  en 
solt  l'auteur,  naia  tant  ,ue  daa  attestations  manuaoritea 
ne  eonfinaeront  paa  eatte  hypotheae,  il  n'y  aura  paa  lieu 
d'an  faire  one  certitude,   ".ea  sources  greeo-arabes  da 
l'tugustlnlaoe  avioenniaant, '  arohlvea  4'Mglfilrft  ti99tran- 
ale  et  litteVaire  du  awnon  age.  IV  (19  9.,  ft.t*.   n  p. 149, 
following  a  ooeparlaon  of  texta  froa  the  yf  IwWiUlfiftnUla 
with  passagea  in  the  ^.division?  IRtttfftt  of  John  ^ootue 
riugena,  we  read:  "CI.  oaeuaker  a  oiontre7  joe  tel  avait 
etc'  le  proeede  employe'  par  inmdiaaalinue  dana  son  Qa  anlajat 
si  i'on  pouvalt  aontrer  iue  la  coapilataur  du  .*o  Intalll- 
gentile  a  auivi  la  aeae  ae'thode,  es  serai t  un  argument 
eerieux  en  favour  de  1' attribution  da  ea  tralte  a 
(iundlaaalinu8."  More  recently  ft,  de  tfaux  haa  denied  that 
the  wor*  can  be  attributed  to  Oundiasalinua.  Ha  chief 
argument  ia  that  citations  anpearing  in  the  treatise  are 
froa  translations  made  posterior  to  iundlsralinua'  literary 
activity.  In  hla  own  worde:  "our tout,  ies  citations  du 

d'Arlstote  et  du  e  cauais  rendant  impossible  qua 


Otmdlaealinue  soit  l'auteur  du  ulbar  oa  equals  prlala  at 
on   rtivlr?  iitWraiie  ^e  alt**  en  wffat  tMM 


la  second  quart  ou  vile  aleole.  Of  las  traductions 
qu' utilise  la  traita  aont  poaterleuree  a  catta  data." 
Motes  at  tevtee  eur  l'svicennlaae  latin,  aria,  1934, 
pp. 66-67.  The  treatise  appeere  in  the  1S08  Venice  edition 
of  vicenna,  ff.64v-67v.  .a  Vaux  haa  given  ua  a  critical 
edition,  o.T.clt..  pp. 83-140. 

•fa  Oearg  i»ulo»,  ttaltraaa.  xxiV,  3,  p. I,   -oainic 
(iundlaealinua,  he  writea,  der  la  daa  awe  1  ten  rittel  daa 
swolften  Jahrhunderta  .rchlaiakonus  von  agovla  war, 
gabOhrt  dar  Huha,  ala  der  erate  * postal  das  neupl&tonisch 
gefRrbten  ri»totellauiua--t*in  Jahrhumiert  vor  Alevnder 
Von  tUlea  und  ilhela  von  ..uvergne,  denen  aan  bia  in  die 
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neuate     elt  dieses  Verdi east  auscnrieb  <~janen  gnwaltlpen 
Oasobwuag  angebahnt  au  haben,  den  die  Kenntnls  der 
arabiseh-peripatetischen  rhilosophie  In  de»    -enken  des 
ehristll«h«n  «.bendlan:eo  hervorrief. 


i,   <ara  i,  cap. 5,  f.&v,a. 
It 


it   cap. 10,  op. 86-87.   ;-uckle  has  Indicated 
Ovntfls sail nun'  sources  in  his  excellent  adition.  Another 
interesting  passage  in  which  .<undisBallnua  takes  up  tha 
question  of  tha  two  faces  is  to  ha  found  in  his  i,«  \fffHr" 
WHtfttt  ».»1»» >jt  kanifestu*  eat  virtuten  iatam  nobllem 
aut  eaaa  duarusj  faeierum,  quarua  altera  illuminabilis  est 
dasuper,  a  rebus  scilicet  nobllibus,  ineorporalibus,  scili- 
cet spoliatla  a  smtoria  at  ab  appendioiis  ipaius,  altera 
lllumlnabilia  a  parte  inferior! t  videlicet  corporallum  et 
aensibillumi  aut  eadem  est  Tirtus  et  endetr.  faeies,  sad 
liberue  habene  vertere  a«,  in  quaa  partem  voluerit,  et 
illuninarl  alee  pln«i  siee  inscribi,  a  quibus  voluerit. 
Ad  utruniibet  nutoa  se  vertat,  ad  lumen  auuw  «t  perfectio- 
nea  suaa  se  vertlt.   ed  a  superior!  est  nobillor  elus 
perfeetio  et  lueten  noblliua.   uanto  ergo  aaaie  ad  illud 
se  verterit  illique  se  eoniunxerlt,  tanto  aapliua  perfiele- 
tur  et  iiluminabitur  eopioslua.  uertua  autoai  est,  quod 
perfeetlo  et  lllunlnatlo  elongant  a  non-esse  et  perfieiunt 
et  lllustrant  lpeaa  esae.  Uonvsreio  ltrltur  ad  ea,  quae 
supra  ipsaa  sunt,  perfleit  et  lllustrat  virtutea  is tarn 
nobllea.   *anifeatua  autea  est,  quoniaa  lpaa  separat  a 
corpora  et  a  eerporalibus  at  eoniu> git  spiritualibus 
spollatis  et  a  corpora  separatis.   -alaa  igitur  debet  eass, 
Huin  virtue  ista  nohiila  non  solum  non  pendet  ex  oorpore, 
sad  etiaa  obseuratur  et  iapeditur  ab  ipso  et  applicrtione 
aui  ad  illud.   ^jp  isawrt-  »■!«■•-  p. IS.  Relative  to  this 
passage  the  editor  notes*  "Hieralt  wird  die  .«nsicht 

veneebrol's  angefuhrt,  die  tons  sitae  III,  37,  p. 166, 
6-16  entwiekelt  1st.  «n  sine  beaiohung  au  Hvleenna,  auf 
die  fceuagartner  hinweiat,  1st  vohl  nicht  au  denken,  da 

t  sleh  nur  der  .usdruck  'swei  mllt^e'  findet:  aber  in 
gene  anderea  inne,  naalieh  von  der  'prhktiaehen  und  der 
lntelliglblen  eelenthfttUkelt. '  ~ee  ad. elt..  p.lr7,  n.l. 
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U 

The  aubsequent  paasepa  on  the  Kinds  of  potency  ia  also 

11  f lad  from  Jivieenna. 

wHiHUa  fftUBtollflt.  Para  Xe.  ad.  J.I.  tfuekle,  alEMMkU 
MtUch/lUa.  a,  HwtilftayaJ,  TrftMlftUftH.     oronto,   1933,   p.p. 

■  dlTlliaOt  Phil.ftl<?ontoftt  n»l.,   on. 15-16.     tf.     vieenna, 
«*o*lca .  X,  1,   f.2r,a-b.     Baa  also  >  vic^nna,     atn..  1  met.  IX, 
cap. 7,    f,107r,a. 

14 
JMaJIS« 

U 

*2aCH.,    p.17. 

M 

iiiucjl.,   f.  r,b. 

17 
i  oapare  uwndlesalinus,  a  aaiqe.  cap. 10,  pp. 88ff.  r;ith 

Avicenna,  to  ^nl~iii.  ara  V,  cap. 6,  f.Mf  ff. 

18 

Xn  thla  and  the  following  notaa  the  works  cite  .  will  be 
the  aaae  and  In  th«  aaae  order,  compare  eap. 10,  p. 94, 
11.88.38  with  Para  V,  cap. 6,  f.26v,a. 

It 

."ipare  cao.A    ,   p. 93,   1.39  -  p. 94,   1.8  with  Para  V,   cap.c, 

f.26r,b-2ev,a. 

eirereeap.10,  p. 98,   U.l-li  with     are  V,  cap. 6,  2*ov,a. 

■a 

Caapara  ceo. 10,  p. 91,  11.3-19  with  Para  V,  anp.8,   f.2Bv,a. 


L,   cap.l    ,   p.9b,   11.14-17.     •  f .   'tvieenne,  '>fl  BflJMi 
Para  V,  cap. 6,   f.28v,a. 
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evert&mur  ;  utew  ad  id.  In  4110  eraaus,  et  tiieeaua  quia 
aanis  fuse  naturalie  est  ad  evasion  eta  natur&liter  posalbi- 
lam,  at  oanis,  inaaautlo  similiter;  at  none  ne,  turn  liter 
desideratum  eat  naturallter  eequirl  poaalbile.  - xioquln 
nature,  fruatra  indldleaet  huiuofodi  deaideriun,  quoniaa 
otloaum  enact  at  erroneua,  cum  esttet  In  non-flnsa,  i~»o 
in  id,  quod  iapoaaibila  sssst  aeae  inem;  at  ita  nature 
erraret  In  hie,  Huae  par  aa  at  naturaliter  tantum  ooeratur, 
quoniaa  oania  aotue  at  oania  intentio  in  non-finaa  error  est. 
His  lgitur  duabus  radiaibua  poaitls  eonn id eraaus  propria 
decider la  anlaae  huaanne,  (secundum  quod  human*  eat,  hoc  aet 
seounaua  id,  quod  habet  nobiie,  at  quo  exoallit  aniaaa  bru- 
•«. .  .  .  .   t  videaua,  quad  dcsldariua  est  ei  verae  et  inie- 
grae  feiicitatis  et  fuga  verae  mlaerlae,  hoe  eat  tiioor 
illiun  at  odium.   a  lmmort.  agl^g.  p. 13. 

M 
ibid. ,  p. 17.  Thia  la  obviously  aa  application  of  the 

avieennian  theory  of  possibility. 

H 
vuaerlmua  ergo,  an  alt  huic  nobill  parti  propria  fellelta», 
an  non.  tai  enia  para  aniaalis  sua  gaudia,  suae  liber ta- 
tas,  suas  seeurltates  suaaqua  appeal tea  ownl-odo  aiseriaa 
habeat,  aut  para  ilia  nobiils  habet  siallitar  oongruentea 
aibl  aiaerlaa  at  falleitataa  aut  non.   1  nor,,  ergo  non 
erunt  splritualia  et  nobllia  gaudia  eeternque  bona  subiiala. 
t  hoc  non  nisi  puerilis  ruditas  et  brutallo  lrratlonalltea 
int  dallrara,  quoniaa  aaiaribus  et  nobilloribus  merits 
iit  esse  quaa  alnorlbus  at  i  nubillorlbus,ot  spiri- 
tual lbua  quaa  eorporalibus.  I  rlt  etiaa  secundum  hoe  aiaara 
tantua  pars  lata  noblllor  at  nullo  aodo  baatiflaabilla, 
quoniaa  nulle  virtus  baatificabilia  aut  perfectibilln  nlel 
ox  propriis.  liuie  cutea  secundum  hoc  nun  aunt  bona  propria, 
quoniaa  nes  sunt  aplritualla  at  nobilitaW.  alue  deeentia. 

hie  autaa,  quae  anlaali  parti  congruunt,  laposeibile  est 
aliaa  vlrtutem  fallaitari,  quoniaa  naqua  gaudlua  sive 
daliola  eat  nisi  in  eonvenientibua,  neque  ,,uies  nisi  in 
fine  convenlenti,  neque  perfect lo  ex  allenls,  cum  perfectio 
aorua  tantua,  quaa  potentialiter  aunt  apud  perfwctlbilaa. 
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aequisitio  sit.  iioo  •tiam  contra  sen  mi  a  «t  experlentiaM 
nostras  est,  quoniaa  da  corporalibus  sruditi  At  sapient** 
non  geudent  neque  sx  eis  fslieitari  as  omnlao  existlaant, 
issM  potius  sa  deelinant,  eontoanunt,  ut  Til in,  st  futtlunt, 
ut  noxla  st  suas  fsiisitatis  impedltiva.  -a  iaaort. 
I,  pp. 13-14. 


26 

i«ns  enim,  quoa  est,  vel  sst  eeneiblle,  vei  intelligibila. 
sensus  non  conlungltur,  nisi  foraes  ssnsiblli,  at  in- 
tsllsstus  non  eoniuugitur,  nisi  formes  intslllgibili. 
9   BrBttMiflM  ■MfflU>   P.2*» 

27 

t  quonlaa  ds  his  alias  loouti  suaus  at  saspius  ioquemur, 

ponaaus  ea,  Huas  rasiplt  omnia  sanus  intelleetus,  at  diea- 
aus,  quoniaa,  cum  sensus  ttaboat  sensata  sua  st  oonvsnientia 
sua,  quorum  eoniunetione  illuainatur,  oeriioitur,  dtilaeta- 
tur(  st  general! tar  mania  virtus  anlmalls,  similiter  ns- 
eassa  est,  ut  virtus  epiritualie  nobilis  habeat  apprshsnsl- 
bllia  sua  st  eonvaniantia  nobllla,  quorum  aoprehanalone 
iliumlnetur,  perfieiatur,  delaetetur.   i  enim  ignoblliori- 
bus  natural! ter  de  huiusnodi  provisua  est,  quanto  w»gi« 
nobiiiora  non  nsglsxit  natural  Hon  igitur  absque  illumin- 
atWis  st  psrfsetlvis  at  dalaetatlxla  relieta  sunt.  ibid.. 
po.15-16. 

28 

sd  aaaquld  prohlbebitur  ab  illuminations  sua,  quae  desupsr 

sst  1111,  et  a  leetlona  aua  in  libro  suo  noblllorl  st  ab 

irrigations,  ^ua*  sst  1111  sive  a  luce  prima  slva  a  lualnl- 

bua  mediis  lu'ninatis,  quas  vooantur  angeli  sanctl  I  Certum 

sst,  quod  non.  ifrid. .  p.: 1. 

M 

Anlaa  vero  huaaaa  sxemplum  eet  medii,  quae  partlm  lnpreasa 
sst  sorpori  st  part  la  pendens  sx  lilo,  oeilieet  ,uantua  ad 
vires,  quae  ooaaualoat  sun  anlne  ssnsibili  et  vsgetabill, 
partial  vero  seorsum  est  st  abstracts  atqus  non  pendens  ax 
corpora,  hoc  est  quantua  ad  vires  suas  subli^ss  et  nobilas, 
quas  eoamualeat  sum  angslls  sanstis  spoliatis  u  oontrarlls. 
ihil.,  p.24. 
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30 

Iff.  JJiiA*t   pp.^9-3o. 

31 

t  taraen  phil  joophl,   cum  dsseribunt  r>ri«aa  aaterian  at 
foraaa,  dieuni:  materia  est  prima  substantia  par  sa  exie- 
tana  aus tan t-'trix  diveraltatis,  una  nuaoro.      items   materia 
prima  aat  substantia  reoeptlbilis  omnium  foraarum.        g 

irygmJiom  Bffldi.  p.3o.    M.  roM  vitot.  v(  23,  P.P98, 

i3ff.   for  a  discussion  of  the  descent  of  forms  into  matter 
end  their  diversification  therein  see  ui  mil tats,  p. 6  at 
passim.  A  dsse  iption  of  this  descent  in  terms  of  the 
plotinian  light  theory  is  to  be  found  on  pp.8ff. 

32 

ase  igltur  materiae  nst  sine  initio.   uapropter  materia 
in  ae  aeterna  est.   uou  autem  aeternum  est,  slvs  quod 
est  st  non  inespit  esse,  oreatum  non  eat.   e  processions 

op. 33- 34. 


33 

Man! feature  igitur  est  ex  his,  quod  nob i lias ima  oparatio  at 

fortisnima  virtutis  lntelleotivae,  quae  prophstia  vel  reve- 
latio  est,  tunc  aaxine  viget,  sum  corpus  infimlsaiaua  est, 
slsut  in  extasl  at  rsptu  pal am  est.  H  so  autem  maxima  slus 
separatio  a  corpora,  dun  est  in  eorpore.  In  omnlmoda  ixitur 
separatione  a  corpora,  quae  mors  est,  osmimodo  vipst. 

34 

Hmee  astern  ai  perennie  non  fuerit,  non  erit  felioltas  nequc 

s  missria  vers  immunltes <ubjwetum  onim  eontrariae 

dlspssitionls,  id  est  rortale,  non  poteat  esse  reeeptibile 
huluamodi  felieltati  .  Ibid.,  pp. 17-18. 

M 

-9   anlmm.  pp.98-99.  Buckle's  note  on  the  reference  to 
Soethlus  reads:   I  40  B9t  fln4  this  in  BoothlUt*  Ths  text 

cited  by  rather  ->a  Vaua:  atio  vero  huaani  tantum  generis 
est,  alcuti  lntelligentla  aola  divlnl.  000  :ol.  V,  Pr.5, 

Pu  63,  8f4J  1 ,  not  tho  twwt t  find  U  rfmtco;  in  -Ibar 

da  iQirltu  et  frnina.   3T.   Pi  40,   col.8t;8:   Boethiua  teaen 
dicit  intelligontiaa  aollus  -ei  esss  et  admodua  mauoorua 
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hoalnua.  urlitlnallr  it  In  aa  adaptation  of  ^lato.  Tli 
Slas  Translated  by  Cftaleldlua'  intellectue  vero  uei  pro* 
priun,  at  paucorua  adnodua  lcetorua  hoaiaua.   .  ra.L— at* 
fhilosoahorun  .  rueoaraa.  Mullaehius,  Paris,  1867.  Vol.?., 
p. 179.  •••  Wuekls,  log. alt.  1  should  like  to  suggest  thnt, 
ahlls  there  is  no  verbal  correspondence  between  Boethiua' 
text  and  the  doetrine  attributes  to  hi/n  by  lundis&allnus, 
and  ths  author  of  the  ulhsr  da  nlrltu  at  <.nl»frT  the  inter- 
pretation maj  hKTe  arisen  out  of  the  text  with  which 
Baethlus  In  the  place  referred  to  concludes  his  discussion 
of  the  various  faculties  of  knowing *  Uuare  in  illius  suaaae 

■nttsEUtiiiiirt  TMwntni  il  fftnimufl«  trUnmiirr  iiiio  enia 

ratio  videblt  quod  in  ee  non  potest  intueri.     Ths  text 
iapxies   that  soao  aon  at  least  can  achieve  the  noble  summit 
of  InlcimcnUa." 

36 

•ft  AaftCft*  P.192. 

37 

tf.  faoethiue,  >e  consol.   nhil..   V,    ?r.4,   PL  63,   853. 

N 

Ad  lntelllgentiam  autea  per  intellect*]*  sive  per  demon - 
strationea,  ad  lntelleotum  per  ratlonea,  ad  ratlonea  vero 
par  laaginationem,  et  ad  iaaglnatlonea  per  eeneum  asenndi- 

tur.      t  crgggfltl9nt  mnil,  p. 2. 

39 
aHAA.  ,  p*3. 

40 

ikU..  p.i.  Bf«  Ida.  i,  20. 

41 

Vestigia  snia  crsatorls  sunt  aira  opera  visibllls  creaturae 
et  id  o  psr  haso,  quae  ab  ipso  sunt,  sequendo  pervenlaus  ad 
ipsua.  Unde  in  libro  eaplentlae  seriptum  set:  "psr  angni- 
tu linen  creaturae  et  specie-",  potest  intelliglblliter  creator 
wirier!."  t>t  proetlMlonO  BVintili  P»l.  tf.  Jjui.  Ill,  8. 
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42 

ed  quia  dun  lntelligsndls  aanaibillbus  subtil! tat e  scien- 
tial anina  ratlonalla  intend it,  nee  se  nee  -eus  intellieit, 
base  enin  sensibilia  quibua  oocupatur  sub  ipsa  aunt,  iieo 
ut  a*  at  urn  a  quo  est  lntelllgat,  naoesae  sat  ut  euncta 
sensibilia  et  eorum  formes,  ipsun  etlaaa  intellectura  at 
oamee  eeientlac  et  rerun  aeaoriam  transeendat  ut  a  enrnali- 
bus  sanslbua  pura  unl  soli  et  almpiici  cogitation!  eui 
debet  ease  tantum  intents  in  considerations*  eius  a  quo 
est  sinpliciter  esse  auapennat.   e  anima.  oap.lv),  p. 99. 

43 

ibAd.  -f.  ii  ^oj:.  tXX,  2. 

Lf.      g  6nl",fl,  cap.  10,  p. 99,  11.20-21. 

41 

uua  eniai  hie  uculus  anina e  qui  est  intelligent!  in  con- 
temp  la tlonem  ereatoris  intend! t,  quoniem  aus  lux  est, 
ipsa  lntelligentia  tanta  cirri tat*  divine  lumlnis  perfun- 
ditur  ut  in  ipsa  lntelllgentia  sic  irradiata  lux  inaeess- 
lbilia  taaquea  lorBft  In  apeQulQ  resultare  videetur.  ipsa 
enla  lntelligentla  ereaturae  rationalis  quasi  speeulun  est 
asternl  lumlnia  de  qua  Apostolus:  Vldenua  nunc  per  ""ef^UM 
quae  quanto  aapllua  ab  omnl  alia  eogitatione  deteraa  fuerlt, 
tanto  verlus  In  ea  divinae  lucia  iaago  resultabit.   ibid. 
Cf.  1  iox.  ,iu,  12. 


47 

ins  dubio  igitur  cognicio  eapienele  diridltur  in  duo; 

quorum  unua  tte....  /uterun  est  quo  cocrnoacuntur  dieposi- 

elones  osmiun  quae  sunti  ad  hoe  ut  dsaeribatur  in  anlaabus 

noatria  forms  univerai  ease  secundum  ordine*  suun  aieut 

deaeribitur  forma  vlsibilis  in  upecuxo;  huiuaawd!  autom 

doseripeio  in  noatria  ani  abua  est  psrfeecio  ipaarum. 

Jllla*  >  -'*rs  la,  p.H. 
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icut  enls  nunc  aolea  viaibilem  non  nisi  adminlculo  suae 
luels  videwiis  slo  ipaum  nolea  iuatitiaa  i'atrew  luminun  non 
nisi  sua  elaritata  priua  irradiati  par  intelligentiaa  eon- 
tuaaur.   f  ffltllh  cap. 10,  pp. 99-100.   f.  Jawoa  I,  17. 

49 

....nam  ou«  ad  oontenplandua  L»eua  aniaa  ratlon&lla  par 

intelllpentlaaa  aaeendlt  ad  ipeua  luaen  inaeeasnbile  pro- 
xl^e  aeoedit.     iAJUdtt*   eap.lQ,  p. 100.     Bfa  X  Ua.  VX,  16. 

M 


51 

Cf.   Ibid. .   p. 101. 


L,   P. 38. 

63 

i>a  anliaaf  eap.10,  p. 100. 

64 

Ibid.,  p.99. 
N 

Ibid.,   p. 95. 

56 

t  dlylilOBt  tflUglOThlM*   ''rol.t   p. 7. 

67 

Cf,      .  bulov,  ofi.elt. .  ft alt rag a.  XXIV,  3,   p.xxvi.     lch 

wlederhole  alao  sun  *>chluaaa  nochnals  awine  Vermutunp 
odar  vlelaehr  Annahae:   "t-i  uroeaaaiona  wundl"  und  "_^ 
J^BUdAli&ftla-lBlflftt"      Xnd  balda  naeh  1150,  anatandunj 
und  aaar  rermuto  ich,  dan  "be,  aMHtrtftUVt*?  ftn^HM"  die 
letste  der     chrlften  unaaraa  »>uoture  lat,  ohna  diaa 
frelllch  nit  abaolutar  *.ieherheit  babauptan  eu  wollen. 
:;a«  alsa  i>.  lir.ur,   yp.tflt..  *>eitraao.   IV,   2-3,   p. 164. 
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5<-i 

cap. ll.,  p.  103. 


59 

tf.  e.g.,  cm   anlia.  eap.10,  p. 100.  That  ha  eonproaisee  this 

principle  Is  evident  not  onxy  fro*  his  dostrina  of  the  so 
aaeent  to  < od  but  as  vail  In  his  doetrlns  of  the  ministerial 
role  of  the  angels  In  the  creation  of  the  noul.  Cf.  aspae- 

i«iij,  ^s_anim,  eap.i,  p. 51  and  _g_2rocfsslonq  mmtl.  p. si. 


W*rt  *  m 


1 

1  f«     e  ly^tbug.  enp.iy,  Vol.1,   p.S4,  col.l.     The  edition  of 
•illiasj'e  works  ussd  in  this  stud/  Is  the  following' 

y?n>l.    pUsppI  pgrlglwwUgj  ■nthtaaUtl -&gc- 
fttUiBlBV.  til»U  phlatfffpphV  10  thwltrt  pritntftnUfilil. 

vnara  oamfrp.   P.  Vols.,   uondon,   1674. 

usnlfle-*-  nateialn,  vhftrMftraOT     nlT«r*lt«U«     ftrlllfflftlff . 
4  Vole.,   Paris,  18fv-v7.     Vol.1,  p.7u,  n.ll:  Meo  llbri 
trletotella  da  natural 1  philosophia  nee  eoementa  legantur 
Parlaiue  publlee  vel  ssereto,   et  hue  aub  poena  eveotamuni- 
eationia   lnhibeaajs. 

ibid. .   p. 78,  n.L!C;     ion  lag&ntur  llbri     rifltotalia  de  wetn- 
flalea  et  de  naturali  phllosophia,  nee  auame  da  eisden  aut 
de  doetrlna  aagistri  -avid  de  uinant,  aut    iwalrici  haretici 
aut  Mauricll  h/apanl. 

H.  de  Vauj.      .    ..  HfllH  it  t«tlf  MUT  Jl'MlconjilLStre,  latin 
*u«  aaaflna  Am.   >lia-  Ilia  alwalaa.      aria,   1934,   p. 47: 
•oeuvre  dee  peripatetielane  arebee  etait  de  aette  aorta. 
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awsitoss  n'est  pas  an  question  puisqu'll  n'etait  oas 
snsore  traduit,  «ais  on  posssualt  doja  tout,  ou  nres^us 
tout,  os  qua  Is     oyen  Ago  a  oonnu  d'^lfarabl,  d'Avlosnns 
st  d'fcigassl.     ur,  lsurs  ouwrapes  psuvent  bisn  strs  ditn 
oss  sow— tit^lrsa  ou  dss  an— ao  d'arlstote. 


5 

Bf.  ibiii.t  p.49. 

Cf.  A.  Dtnovo,  iA  •-WillsiM  dSyTflUBt  B  «flB  TflBBfv 
d'Auulno.    <llan.  If  1.1,  p. 109;   "tteuritius  Hispanus, 

Is     .hp«istan  d'   apngne,"   ^swuft  ABB  ffBltMBB  BhalftffBBhlittlU 
it  ttlrfwlfltl^ffs.    HI    (1932),   pp.P3B-a41. 

7 
uf  ths  works  on     iilinjn  of  *uwergne  tha  following  in  parti- 
cular ars  rssomssndsdt   For  a  biography  consult,  'toil  Valois, 

ffwlltawB  d'nuTnrwnt.  trfam  in  ^ri».    aria,  ibbc.     or 

his  doctrine:  H.  Bau«*.artner ,   "Dia     rkenntnislshrs  dss 

llhexm  von  Auworgns,"  Bfltrttm  mt,  *BWBM«M«  in   'toUtf- 
BtpMt  dffi!<lUfHat«rw.  H,  I    U893,,  pp.l-lOSi  J.  Kraap, 
es     llhsla  won     uwergne  vagiateriun     iwinale,"  Uragor- 
iaoui,  1980,   pp.  858-684  and  19*1,   rr>.4P-T8,   pp.  17-187; 

2  wals.,   ilan,  1930,  1954  (vol.!  is  entitled;  Guslis!—. 

Ohtwtmm  *  I'msbs*  wsrso    lo,    ai.xz,    'ftrlfilnt  dtUc 

soft  Q>  lQ-Xn  ^HBesW  d'*uwnrgni>  »  third  woluws  on 
■on  and  ths  srsatsd  world  is  in  ^reparation i ;   .  ilaon, 

joi  saint  Thooas  a  srltique  saint  Augustin, 
Arahlwsa  d'hlstolrs  doatrlnals  st  litteraire  du  Mayan  ass. 

1  U926J,  pp. 46-80. 

8 
itfUfilk. ,  P. 48. 

.   .  tfulow,  "--ss  loainleus  vundlssalinus  ehrift  won 
4sr  Unstsrbliohkslt  dsr  ssls,"  Btllrtgt  iUT  PffBhlBhtw 
dsr  hllQSODhls  dss  vlttalaltsrs.  II,  5  U<>97,,  SS.84-10T. 

n  page  101  ws  read:  "HB  dsr  chrlft  dss  ^undiesallnus 
iei?t  aber  aush  die  gleiehnaniige  Abhandlung  dss 
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ulielaus  AlTemua  sins  gross*  Ahnllohksit,"  and  on  page  91: 

ess  asslt*  thrift  1j»  Kill  IMP  >  WW  F  ill  U  tail  of  illiam) 
fuspt  vollkommen  ouf  dsr  dss  ^undlsaallnust  sle  1st  nichts 
anderes  sis  sins— man  ksnn  wohl  sag  en  siealloh  fltkghtlgo 
und  oberfliiehtlohB— Uasrbsltung  jener. 

....sod  In  novleslmo  senrorum  slus  Ure&torisj  sseundum 
Boiosoa,  hoe  est  in  intslllgsntia  agents,  nosuerunt  span 
to  tarn,  st  finsm  »u>  s  perieetionls,  quod  sst  ulcere,  omnium 
bonorun  futurorum.  Intslllgsntia  nanque  novissima,  st  in- 
fiBMn  est  omnium  subs tan tiarun  nobilium  abstraotarum.  Ipsl 
Tsrs  nullss)  alias)  ponsrs  vidsntur.  i-um  ab  ipso  creators 
non  ionant  nisi  unnn,  st  ab  ilia  non  nisi  aliaa.   t  lte 
dense  panrsniatur  ad  lata*  novlsslmam.  in  quo  ridenda  sst 
philosophla  aorun,  et  ridlouiosa  etiam  rsputandb,  qui  vident 
substantias  lncomparablllter  ipnobil lores,  vidslicet  cor- 
poralss,  opsrari  naturolltsr  st  dsfundsrs  virtutea  suns  in 
omnom  partem.  Istaa  vsro  penunt  opsrari  solummodo  in 
dsorousi,  st  psr  minoratlonsm  affectum*,  quasi  tsnuata  vir- 
tute,  penrenire  ad  inflmum,  et  dsfieere  tandem  in  nichilun. 
Cum  Manifsstim  sit  in  osnl  gsnere  animailum  parsntes  filios 
slbl  adasqusre,  st  assi'llars:  lnterdua  autoa  msllorss,  as 
potentlores  etiam  (ignore,  ignom  etiam  videre  non  poasunt 
pleruaque  major em  so  glgnoro,  ot  quominus  hoe  semper  facia t, 
psr  solaa  panritatom  matsrias,  sx  qua  gsnsratlonsm  hulusmodi 
faslat,  lapsdiri.  Horum  autom  ipse  creator  bensdietus  exem- 
plar ss  posuit,  qui  n equal en  elbi  f ilium  asternal  iter  de  se 
gonuit,  st  asquals  sibi  donum  ds  immsnsitats,  st  eoplssltate 
largitstls  suae  aeternnilter  effluxit.   xomplo  huius  sxmn- 
plaria  ornnss  vara  largitores  tota  profusions  largiuntur, 
quas  habsnt,  et  sua  aequalia  sibi  ipsls  dona  non  haboant, 
largiurtur  ss  lpsos  in  omns,  quod  aeciplsntibus  prodssss 
•ognoaount.   mnes  veri  pstrss  filios  meliores,  st  saplen- 
tioros,  sf floors  quam  lpsi  sunt,  enltuntur.   miss  vari, 

st  boni  doctorea  dlsclpulos  sapisntiorss, 
as  meliores,  facers  student,  quam  isai  sint:  ornnss  stiam 
vorl  smisl  ss  ipsls  msliorss  ssss  volunt,  quos  vernciter 
amant.    aallter  lf ltur  intslllgsntia  agsns  vsl  non 
potest  naturallter,  sol  non  suit,  nut  avarltia  anguatata. 
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aut  Invidia  porversata,  adaequere  ibi,  et  essi-tillere 
statim  assimilations  psrfeeta  aninas  nostras,  quf.s  ~>iru, 
et  stuponoo  genere  eausationis  earn  eauaare  nieunt  I 
.-e  universe,  lallae,  cnp.^1,  Vol.1,  p. 826,  col.l. 

11 

<uapliue.   In  impietatsm  idolatries  plane  ista  verglt 

opinio,  dun  non  allura  auetorsm,  non  aiiuns  re*™  n  era  to  rem 

ponunt  animabus  nontns,  «uaw  lpaam.   on  enim  allam 

glorlam  ponlt  nniabu^  nostriH,  quam  rehire  ad  ioeam,  st 

i'eetionem,  quasi  apud  ipsem  reeeptura  est  ex  sua  separ- 

atlone  n  eoroore,  et  conjunctions  ad  111am,  nee  uilam  pare- 

..'      .nit  eisden,  (MB  saseuiura  lllud  altius,  <|Uod  praa- 

bdl  hio  enim  est  servo  nominationis  paradisi  aplriturlia 
apud  eos;  foelicitatem  Igitur,  et  perfectionem  ultlmam 
anlmarum  noatrnrum  non  possunt  Inteillgare  Uuxta  positio- 
ned henc/  sed  conj^  otionew,  et  unions*  earum  ad  San,  et 
habltatlonem  apud  earn,  -iuadent  Igttaf  nobis  per  hane  visit 
is  tarn  intelligent!**  habendam  esse  auctorem,  reformatorem, 
et  psrfsetorera,  at  que  rerounerntore-  unicura  anlmarun  noa- 
trarumi  quare  ipsi  soil  eervlanuum,  Ipsumjue  aolu*  colendv* 
eese  anlmabus  nostra,  tan^us*  proprlum,  et  unicuw  earum 

sum.  Aki!i*»  eola.l-  . 

.  ic  auVem  neo  ad  eoelun  lunare  easdsm  ascensuras  esne,  vel 
etlan  attingere  posse  sequitar  ex  opinions  lets,  cum  sascu- 
lum  iatud  pltlue  quod  ipsi  sle  noninant,  non  nit  supra  In- 
tslllgsntlo*  ista*.  iun  sale)  dieunt  ilia*  solan  ssso  )iulus 
mundl  tsrrenl  solum  spirituals*,  et  intelllgibllea,  necess- 
ario  ponunt,  asm  esse  aollummcdo  in  into  orbe  terreno,  ubl 
et  eoliusmodo  iucet,  et  solun  ilium  illuminat,  quatenue 
lualnie  illlue  reeeptlt>ilis  est.   ueaadmodum  solen  et 
xunam,  in  orbibus  suis  fixes  ssse  nanifestum  est,  st  inds 
vsl  eses  descensuros,  vsl  aeeensuros,  neminem  adhue  dlxinse 
audi  vlnus .   J-iid. 

15 

ipse  vero  lntellii-,entl&  a;  ens,  cum  ipsa  sit  in  se  ipsa  per- 

fsotlsHi.  n,  et  propter  hoc  boatisaima,  st  ldeo  non  sxpeotet 

perfectionem,  vsl  perreetionls  sues  aliquod  conp. amentum, 
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d*  oroe  suo  In  subllmlus  ascensura,  v«l  alio  ^uoeunjue 
itura,  non  nisi  su>orvacuef  at  inutilitar  poueretur,  nisi 
fort*  ad  creatoren  ductura  seeura  multitudinem  animarum, 
Huae  ab  ea,  et  per  earn  hiu  illuminante  direetae,  et  per- 
fectae  sunt,  at  earn  praesenturu  ereaturi  in  testimonium 
boni  regimlnis,  et  bonae  administration!.:;  ruae,  et  obla- 
lur.'  ei,  tin-ioiim  lucrum  da  forte  luminoaitatis ,  et  ;>er- 
feetionis,  sb  eodem  acceptee.   uod  aa  est,  operatur 
lgitur  pw   imjarium  dominajttissimum  creator!?,  et  injunc- 
tionem  aiua,  ,uar:  transgredi  aon  licet  eldem.   uapropter 
erlt  slcut  unua  ex  minis tris  ei  altiseiml,  et  custodibua, 
at-jue  jslnlstrutorlbus,  re,  norum,  et  provinelerum,  .»uae 
iilis  coamisaae  auntj  huiusmoui  autem  minis tri  sunt  angeli 
diseuraores  propter  varia  minister  is.  jjqn   eiit  lgitur  haec 

IPHilltffflUt.  nJUl  litf'Jt  Uffflff  9X   MtfftUg*   »U1  forte 

in turn  ad  hoc  quod  major  sat  el  administr&tlo  commlsas, 
et  potestas  data,  quam  multis  ex  angeiis  snnctis,  atque 

bftatia.    ynifftra  l\iv<r  no  villas  ','Mi.wwzi  rwainnUpnlg 
idlnYflaiam  Tldtfrwrturi  <u»  r*n  nava  nva  infant-    ikkii*. 

col.  ■ 

14 

ielmus  ergo  la      ,  ^uia  perfeetio  in  aaaejaaojM  per- 
feetiblli  nun  est  nisi  aet-nnotentiae,  aau  potentialltatia 
alus  ultlauB,  at  suprenais,  alluquin  non  arit  perfeetio 
slmplieiter,  sad  forte  ad  nli.;uld.  Atmstatur  autem  hule 
diifinitioni  ristoteies  in  It  bra  thlcorum,  ubi  dlcit 
quod  foKlieitaa  eat  aotus  lntransmutabilis ,  slve  autem 
atteetetur  nobis,  siv«  nun,  nihilomlnua  dealaramue  juod 
intendimua.  turn  enlm  omnia  potential itas  actum  habeat, 
et  omnia  exitue  de  potentialitata  in  actum  habeat  actum 
uitimum,  et  flnem,  ultra  quern  nihil  intemlit  naturn  per- 
feetlbilis,  ex  necessitate  erlt  allquis  actus  uitimus 
anlmaa  humanae,  ultra  .jU.jio  nihil  intendet,  vel  expectab.t, 
vei  uuneret  naturaliter  eiua  nature,  unicul  tue  autem  in 
auo  ultimo,  et  quo  fine  est  ,uiee.  Rmpllua.  Mut  nnima 
humane  est  poaslbllls  venire  ad  nunc  actum,  seu  perfectio- 
nem  naturaliter,  out  eet  ex  natural!  lnpoasibllitate  pro- 
hibits ab  eadem.   uod  si  net  poaaibilla,  ut  veniat  in  earn, 
ex  necessitate  veniet  in  earn  in  omnibus  individuis  suae 
specie,  nut  saltan  La  >arte.   i  enim  neo  in  parte  indivi- 
duorum  venture  esset  ad  banc  perfeatlonam  frustra,  et 
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otiose  areata  eseet  in  lata  potentia;  potentia  enim  quae 
non  exit  in  actum,  propter  .uem  est,  t'ruatra  ent. 
enia  non  sit  nisi  propter  actum,  et  actus  ait  utliltas 
tota  lusius,  cum  eesset  ista  utii.itas  tota  iooiue,  eusi 
eeeset  let*  utliltas,  weni  fas  turn  est  earn  lnutillter  esse 
ereatam,  hoo  autera  aanl fee turn  i«npos*ibils  est.  •'•mplius. 
i   •  m  speeies  universal iter,  et  perpetuo  remeneat  in 
potential itate,  sua  imposalbils  est,,  quia  «t  otiosa  asset 
in  ea  huiusnodi  potentis  et  ipsl  creator!  eiusden  eontume- 
iiosa,  oanl  snlm  artifici,  vel  opifici,  qui  cost-it,  et 
saiat  ad  psrfectionsia  dedueere  opus  suum,  lgnoniniosa  est 
perpetua  lmpsrfoetlo  illiust  ad  Huid  enisi  ereasset  huius- 
modi  specie*,  nisi  ad  i»j<eriwctionem,  et  defectum  I 
Amplius.   -  rrasss  potius  vidstur,  et  fuisse  deeeptus,  our 
sreasset  propter  inen,  guon  non  atse^ueretur;  si  autem 
ereasset,  et  non  propter  finem,  insipienter  ereasset  111am, 
.e  retributlopibuw  saaatorum-  cap.l,  Vol.i,  p. 316,  coi.s.1-  . 

II 

___...  .iuncture  ef  tlM  BTl  tt—IBI   Rtt&M  of  PBBBlBmlltj 

the  Christian  nation  of  perfection  is,   usrhnnn,   one  of 
the  Most  significant  in  th«  hlatarjr  of  christian  thought 
and  even  philosophy  as  a  whole.       >vi«enna's  Bad  was  a 
nscssss-eass  and  a  necessary  producer  of  svery thing  possible. 
The  Christian    'rod,  un  the  other  hand,  is  e  free  creator. 
But  onoe  He  has  create  J,  a  failure  to  provide  perfection 
for  the  creature  in  accord  with  its  nature  wou^d  be  incom- 
patible »ith  His  wisdom  and  power.       e  are  here  at  the  roots 
of  the  much  dlsoussed   "natural  desire   tor  beatitude"  of 

t.  Thomas.       se,   for  example,      lllian      .      '   onnor,   "The 
natural     esire  for     od  in     t.  Thomas,     Iho  *—     cholastiaism. 

'    (lMO),   pp.   1  -     7.     a  aors  extensive  work  on  this  sub- 
ject b/  the  same  author  Is  soon  to  appear. 

16 

Ampliua  quoniam  nihil  naturaliter  intendit  acquirere,  niai 

.'l  est  ei  naturalitsr  conveniens,  st  cuius  set  naturaliter 
receptioileJ  naturaliter  auten  intendunt  acquirere  animao 
hunanas  ad  statun  nlve  ad  regionem  perpetuit--  tls  eive 
foelisltatie.  Naturaliter  i.citur  sunt  suseontibiloe 
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huiuemodi  atatus,  quaaroater  lmmunes  aaa  a  contrario  statu 
esee  neeesse  eat....   o  ^niwa.    .  I,  pare  15,  Vol. IX, 
Smppl.,  a. 168,  col. 2. 

17 

adiealee  eutem  erroras  quibua  -entem  lllara  brut&lem  aedu- 
zlt.  In  hoe  loco  deatruera  intending,       radiae  neo- 
meti,  aelllost  at  foelleltete  vjuain!  ?  onnisl  carnalem  eia 
promiait,  at  ilia*  spurtcisalmam.      isit  si  |Ui(i«^  aia 
delleiae  epularum  eorooraliu",  clapiferoa,  et  placeman 
knf.ui.oB.     icinde  pretloaltater*  veatium,  at  leetorew, 
unbraculoruaque  aaoenitates.     tlo,  delitiaa  eoncupiecen- 
tiarum  at  blandimentorum  «ullebrium... .aenlfeatum  eat,  quia 
non  alia  bona,  quaa  habaat  vita  lata,  rosisit  dec  ptor  late 
eeeeptle  aula*   e  la/tlbus.  cap. 19,  Vol.1,  p. 5c,  col.?. 

10 

uama  iffltur  eat  ratiocination is  nostras  in  hoe,  quod  In* 

tentionem,  at  verltatem  •  aradisl,  at   <foelicit;-.tis  non  * 

lntellexlt,  qui  tan  prooinquam  vitae  praesenti  ftaro  poauit, 

et  tarn  vllan,  ut  in  aa  etiam  bruta  animal la  oon<unieant. 

ibid.,  p. 51,  col.i. 

II 

Neeeaae  enlm  eat  omnee  virtuteo  ibi  ooerari  secundum  ;er- 

feetlonem  in  qua  ibi  aunt,  cum  ibi  locum  non  habaat  l^pedi- 
mentum,  vel  lmperfectio,  uare  huiusmodi  virtuta  appetetur 
ibi  non  eolum  mania,  iueet  ardentius  lneomperabllltar,  aed 
etiam  angle  ineomparabllitar,  hoe  eat  major  clbus  eodera 
,  ,jula  virtue  comestlva  aimlllter  eravit  ultra  onnem 

anew,  eomedotur  ea  non  solum  mag  is  Incomparabi liter 
eed  et  major  lnoomparabilltnr  eibua.  Impoaaiblle  autam  eat 
quantuneunqua  parva  eibo  mmjorem  lnoomparabl liter  inveniri, 
nuxlum  enim  eorpua  infinities  cc-tinero  poteat  luimtumeumque 
parum,  oum  omne  corpus  e»  necessitate  alt  finltum.  William 
goee  on  to  add  the  implications  this  doctrine  would  have  for 
the  whole  ci  -native  proeeaa,  nnd  concludes:  -ulchr.5  autem 
lrrlelt  quidam  Christianus  ••jondam  -aracanujr  «■*   hoc  dicena 
el'  Maladleta  i*arudiaue  in  qua  tantum  oaeatur.   >bld.. 
eol.l.  w".  >•   unlvarso.  lailae,  ceo.lt,,  9.743,  eol.Slff. 
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ipsa  noaque  foelioitas  temporalis  quae  a  pud  hoainss  stultoa, 
bonus)  praeoipuias  reputantur  non  solum  foellcitaa  non  est, 
eed  etiam  llluaio  et  deoeptio  aiaseriaarum,  at  insatiabili- 
ter  errantium  anittarua*  I  oclieitaa  quidea  non  eat  cum  non 
tollat  aloeriaa,  quod  utique  facerat  si  veri  nominia  foeli- 
citae  aeset*>  oane  enim  duoruw  eontrarlorum  position*  sua 
alterua  toliit  eau  resmvet  reliquua.   uanropter  ei  vara 
foelioitas  eeo«t,  proem  Jubio  contrarin  e«tset  mlaeriaa,  at 
propter  has  reneveret  totaliter  earn  a  suojecto  hud, 
Valentibus  autem  at  volentibus  agnoseere  varitnta^  evi- 
dentar  apparet,  qua*  istl  atuj  ii  soaniant  ('oelicltatea 
corporals*  non  solum  nun  tollere  misariaa,  sew  etiaa  in- 
oredibillter  ndaufrers:  ,uod,  indubitantar  ptf  -  i?t«uias 
partes  alseriae  Invenlee,  augat  enir-  oupidltatsn,  tarrorea, 
et  doloree,  ssrvitutes,  at  op  .resBioneai  et  d*  aliia  rmrti- 
bua  aic  se  habet,  ate.   a  a^laa.  eap.VX,  pare  9,  Vol.11, 
pi.  p. 166,  col. A 

Aaplius  ns«o  wsquam  saoisns  fuit  qui  tempore  aapientiae 
suae  foelicitatea  iatan  deJLltlerum  non  fugeret  tnnquaa 
pastes),  st  ebrietetea  quandaa,  et  lnsaniaa  onimarum. 
uapropter  aanifestun  non  ad  nanc,  vei  prooter  hano 
oreataa  fuiaae  aniawi!  huaana*.   >t  quonian  propter  bonum 
allquod  quod  non  solum  anlnae  bonura  sit  ipeius,  sed  etiam 
perfeetio  nobllie  ao  deeiderabilie,  at  in  fM  fit  «i  re- 

.oa   jocunuR  creutaa  ssse  neoesae  eet;  conveniens  est 
svidsntsr  ipsaa  ssse  croc tea  propter  bonum  aubiimlue  ae 
nobilius  quasi  nit  huiussodl  foalieitaa,  val  allud  quod- 
ouaque,  rropt»r  bonum  incorpornla  videlicet,  quo-j  nee  est 
corpus,  nse  in  corpora,  nee  bonum  corporis,  aed  perfeetio 
est  ani-ae  huaenee  incorporalls.  Hnac  i  itur  perfeetio 
est  eniaae  huaanas  iinin  dsbltus  naturnlitar,  et  perfeetio 
quae  eidam  as  c eatione  sua  debetur.   uanrortt»r  ~>anifestum 
est  linem  cre&tlonis  eniaae  bumanae  eyiatantiae-iue,  atque 
durations  esas  praeter  corpus,  et  seorsum  a  corpora:  aub- 
trneto  1*1 tur  corpora  salva  est  al  causa  c     ml*   et 
exlatantlae  suae,  flnie ,ue  si  nrturaliter  debltus,  at 
propter  hoe  salva  est  ei  exlstentia  sua  atque  duratio 
aubtrticto  ei  corporo  our  aortem  ipslus  corporis,  ate. 

k,  wap.Vl,  pars  lu,  Vol. IX,  U|  ...  0.I60,  cox.  . 
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lap. 19,  Vol.1,  p.&4,  cel.l. 


3 

aapliua.  uaolarMTimus  In  traetatu  siin-ulari,  juod  nobiiior 
operatio  anions,  et  actus  praest-.ntior,  et  amino  ;>eri  ectio 
elus  sublimlor  est  si  non  in  corpora,  neo  per  corpus,  sad 
potiua  abetreotae  a  corpora,  per  raptura,  vel  separatne 
omnino  ab  eodeu  j>er  mortem,  quare  consequens  eat  ex  necess- 
itate, ut  eiua  perfeetio  eoopieta  ait  ei  seoreum  a  corpora. 
>rpus  eni«  propter  infimitatem,  et  frafllltatem  auam  non 
potest  sustinere  huiuasodl  perfectionen,  iicut  lai?itur 
axodi.  31  i  ion   vidabit  me  homo,  et  vivet.   Ufl  nrr.o  ita 
positis,  videlicet  ,yod  necesse  est  hane  speoierr  aal^aru  , 
scilicet  enimaa  humenaa,  venire  per  modun,  quasi  diximue  ad 
suam  perfeetionem  ultinaa:  lnciniemus  deelarnra  perfectionen 
istu'd  per  sincrulas  vires,  qui bus  oorwruit,  et  quae  natae 
aunt  habere  Hi  ioanus  lgltor,  quonian  cum  vie  intell- 

ective ani  nae  humanae  jpeeulum  alt  potentialiter  omilum 
lntelliftiblliura,  ex  neeensltate  perfeetio  elus  ultima  srit, 
ut  haee  sit  in  effeetu  comnleto,  iuod  est,  ut  pit  speculum 
omnium  intelligibilium.   pecuiun  lnquam  evident! ssinae 
expras:  ionis,  et  el&rissimas  apparltionis,  hoc  autsm  eat, 
ut  in  eo  relueeant  exproseissima  resuitatione  onnia  lntnlli- 
glbilla,  quare  erit  apeeulum  u  iversi,  et  exemolun  cuius 
exemplar  est  tota  series  saeeulorum,  et  oropter  hoc  erit 
■undue  intelliftibilis,  sivc  saecuiu™.  inteiiiaiblle,  et 
imago  perfects  speeuli,  quod  est  speculum  universalis 
•peaulationis....  ye,  ritiafrwtt9(H  »*TlctunWt  '-Rn.l,  Vol.1, 
p. 516,  tOl.2.  <>t.     xodus   X1IX, 

4 
ibid..,   pp.316,   ©ol.2  -  317,   col.l.     «f.   I  John  I      ,      . 

U 

*ec  ergo  alcut  fercuia,  et  farculorum  delitiae,    juas  1m 

menea  lata  appormntur  virtuti  nostrue  intellaetivae,  ad 
hane  perfeetionem  seientiae,  immo  ad  hoc  eulmen  non 
inanltr»r  phll  >sop  -ando  per  viam  philoaophorua,  imso  per 
la  via,  eed  reete,  et  humliitar,   per  vian  veritatis 
salutarls,  st  per  via*  man  latorus  .>ei,  j.un?.e  facilius 
pervenltur,    Hua«  lpsi  perveniu-tt  ad  vanitatea  euas,   et 
insanias  falaas.       c  mrlfrullonlbur  a'.nstgnia.  l";».l. 
Vol.1,   p. 326,   eel.    . 
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t  tuia  beatlUido  stive  toelleitae  est  status  ultinus,  hoc 
est  perfect! onia  uitinae:  manifesto*.  aat(  quia  nac  lite* 
minatiu  a  creaturia  est  beatitude,  seu  gloria  intellects 
hunani,  nee  deleetatio  a  ereaturio  eat  beatitude,  aeu 
gloria  affectum;  nisi  forte  quia  dieat  intellectum  hunanum 
non  esae  illuninabllam  a  luee  rrloa,  ut  eonjun<;ibil an  iosi 
lavMdiatei  quia  ei  esset,  quieseeret  ex  neeenaitata  lntell- 
eetua  hueanue  in  cognition*  ereuturarua,  et  asset  ei  vio- 
lenta  investlgatio  creatorls;  omnia  eni-a  motus  slve  eor- 
peralis,  sive  eplrtiialift  a  loco  suae  iuietin  violentus 
est,  et  molestua  ipsi  moto;  hoe  autem  -ranifaatc  falsum  est, 
quia  nihil  est  intelleetul  hunaao  suevius  de  apprehension i- 
bua,  quam  anprehen^io  cr«atoris,  ct  d<  inveatigationibus, 
suavlsslme  est  invest!  ntio  creatoria;  at  hoe  a  aensu  aecl- 
plaus.   i  autem  eet  intelleetua  illucrlnabills  a  crista 
luee,  erit  et  affeetue  Joeundabilia,  sou  delectabills  a 
prists  auavitate.   roportionales  satjjsj  sunt  un.(uequa  jU* 
prlwa  Veritas,  et  elus  llluninatio  ad  intellectual  humanum, 
et  pri^a  bonitas  seu  suavita;,  et  eiua  jocuwietio,  seu 
deleetatio  ad  affectum  hujsanusr.  quare  inpoeaibile  cat 
alterius  eoruw  beetltudinea,  seu  glorias)  esse,  nisi  in 
ipso  fonts  lumlnis,  et  bonltatis,  sive  suavltatis;  H  hoc 
est  quonian  beatltudo,  seu  gloria  non  est,  nisi  ultima 
perf actio  potentialitatls,  et  plenitude  cumulata  posaibl- 
lltatls;  verba  gratia  illiuilnatio  qua*  nihil  relinquit 
llluainabile  in  intellsetu,  hoe  est,  quae  nihil  ignoran- 
tiae,  nihil  tenobrarua  relic ^uit  in  eo,  est  *lorla  in- 
telleetua; sic  at  deleetatio,  que  a  ni'il  nolestlae  nihil 
vaeuitatls,  slva  earentlae  desidersbiiium  seu  deleetabiilum 
relinquit  in  affeetu,  gloria  est  ililus.   ,  e  lanibua. 
tap.lv,  wol.l,  p. S3,  eola.l-  . 

27 

jLbla.      'otc  also  the  following  text*-   oonn'ruebat  autem  ut 

fons  bonitatis  da  a*  prirro  dsrivarst  praeelarlsslmusi 
liMSM  Mgltatlonls  delncte  auavitatan  amoris  aui;   quibua 
et  bsatitudlnia   consist! t  lntagritaa.        e  trini- 
.  ap.  4,   Vol.11,     uppl.   p..:"*,   col.    . 
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H«  does  not,  ao  far  as  1  have  ue-n  able  to  discover,  ever 

designate  this  latter  beatitude  as  "supernatural  . 

29 

fetef actum  est  etlan.  tibi  quonia*  in  ipsa  natural i  loeiici- 

tate  asset  ale  quies  perpetua,  niei  praelarga  crwtoris 
bonitas  nobilloren  als  foeiicitateis.  providlsset,  et  iusdea 
desldsriun  vel  neturaliter,  vei  pro  naturalibus  aaru-i  super 
o  ooeitasi  gra tiara  aadidisBet.  in  hac  i'itur  naiurall  fooli- 
eitate  videlicet  ereatae  aniaae  prlaorua  howinu*  praeter 
iliam  alias  Inoniy  inqulsissent,  nisi  ens  ad  hoc  divlnae 
voluntatis  beneplaoitum  par  antcdictaa  gratiam  induxissnt. 
.  -  .  -  ,  pars  id,  Vol.il,  uppi.  p. 174,  col. 2. 


i 

st  igitur  ele  naturaliter  £.cquisibiiie  saltern  par  raodum 

receptionist   per  modum  enlic  effectlonls  manifeatum  eat 

lliaM  non  esse  ii  sis  eequislblle*.     Akiii*  t  P^ra  15,  pp.184, 

col.      -   185,   col.l. 

Addo  etiaa  hoe  quia  supervenient;  iili  craestsntior  aiia 
foellcitaa  non  tna  destruit  vel  iraninuit  vel  ullo  -odoruw 
laeoltt  suonia»  naqua  gratia,  neque  gloria  naturam  destruit, 
aut  lae.it,  suln  potius  illan  incot;itabiliter  exornat, 
decorat,  ac  oeriicit.   »eo  posalbile  est  allcul  intelligent! 
ut  ignore t  iiuc,  videlicet  non  esse  psjej iillla        ,oe  ex 
perfectlbillbua  destrui  v        i.*nus  laodi  ex  peri  actions 
sua.  fbjd. .  oar;    ,  ••!?  ,  col.l. 

| 

Ibid. .   pars  28,   p.188,   cols.l-    . 

33 

etrlbutio  autem  aanctorum  diclt  <r  necundum  suuni  principals, 

invito  secundum  stAim  to tun,  gloria  antiserum,  prout  aantlra 

viuatjr  Augustlnus.  i  la  enim  corpora*  r»on  partem  beatl- 

tudlnis,   sed  redundantlaa  elusd  m  vooat,  his  verbis i    isnti 

In, uit   'eoit     e.iE  anliWM  rationales:,  ut  ex  beatituaine  non 

•eatituoo,   quae  fruentls,  et  intelligentia  est  ororia, 

ssd  sanitas  incorruptlonin  in  inferior**  natural),   id  est 
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corpus  re  undit.     Tote  ergo  beatitude,  quae  »anctis  pro- 
mi  ttitur,  aniaariM  oat  ale  fruentis,  at  intelligently 
propria.      -ola  Autas  anlna  fruana,  et  inteliigenB  eat,  ut 
patat  ax  varbia  alua.       ecu  da  igltur  stole,  quae  eat 
gloria  eorporum,  nee  beatitude  eat  propria,  nee  para  beatl- 
tudinia:   eat  taaen  para  totius  remuneration!*,   id  est 
totlua  boni,    iUod  sane tie  in  fine  dabitur.     ^a  ratrlbutlo- 
nibua  aejictoruic.  tap. I,  Vol.1,   p. 315,   col. P.. 

34 

In  ipaa  enia>  glorlfleetlone  huiuamodi  perficientur,  et 
ipeaa  eeeuidum  viren  suae  exterioraa  sieut  in  praeeedenti- 
bua  audlviati.  be  unlttMo.  Xallae,  cap.45,  Vol.1,  pp.748, 
col. 2  -  749,  eol.l. 

M 

Poet  haec  loqucnur  de  gloria  virtutia  noetraa  eoneupiaei- 

bilia.  iiaee  igitur  arit  ex  deffinitione  gloriae  ultima, 
parfeetio  eiue,  secundum  oanee  virtutee  suae,  hoc  eat 
ultima  parfeetio  eie  in  aieore,  secundum  onnea  apeeiee 
amor  is,  at  in  gaudio  secundum  oanee  speelea  gaudli  eon- 
gruantia  eldem,  et  ita  de  aliie.   e  mribvtionibym, 
I,  Uap.l,  Vol.1,  p.SJsu,  col. 2, 


3o 

-iUod  ei  dixarlt,  -juia  operationaa  huiuamodi  ^uaerttnuae 

sunt  propter  se  tantua,  manifestum  eat  ipaum  errare; 

quonlaa  aecundua  hoe,  non  eeeent  quaerendae  propter  majua 

bonun,  quare  non  poeaent  ease  utiles,  vel  edicinleulantea 

ad  obtlnendum  ma jus  bonum,  quam  ipeae  aunt,  et  hoe  eat  de 

manifests  falaia,  quoniam  videre,  et  audire,  et  aiaiilla 

utllia  aunt  ad  ipaum  scire,  et  ad  ultlmum  lpaux  scire 

utile  eat  evldenter  ad  obtlnendum  foelicitaten  aetornam. 

*o  vlrtutlbua.  uap.II,  Vol.1,  p.UO,  col.l. 

37 

eMeV 

36  N 

of.  Wilson,  iuuiil*  •     •  -•  premier  point  *  notrb, 

lorequ'un  vent  comprendre  uuillauae  d'Auvergne,  speoiale- 
mant  dona  eette  partle  <ie  son  oeuvre  ('.■«  nnl^a).  e*aat 
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qu'-.rlstote  se  eonfond  souvent  oour  lui  avee  * vicenne.' 
The  same  la  true  of  the  |  e  universe. 
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Aapliua.  uanium  indlvlduorus!  elusderc  special  eadcrc  su  t 

vlrea,  et  potentlae  naturalea,  at  atiea  nu turalit»r 
aequalea.  nut  Igltur  heo  intelH,;entia  ugana  eat  eluudea 
apeeiei  oua  Intelligently,  a  qua  ganlta  eat,  vel  (quenad- 
aodum  lpal  diountJ  areata,  aut  non:  si  aicv  1,  itur  aides 
non  solum  alaiH*  viribua  nature libus,  et  pot  entile,  se : 
ctlaa  naturaliter  aequalis.   uare  si  Ilia  nnturali  vir- 
tute  sua,  atque  potentia  potuit  generere,  vel  creare 
1  .telllfcentlan,  neeeseario  poauit  lata  similiter  hoe  lpeun. 

t  ita  our r it  rea  in  Infinitum.  I|  vero  non  eat  eluadem 
apeeiei  cum  ilia,  non  eet  igltur  per  generation em,  aut 
alter lue  aodl  eauaationaa  naturalaa  ab  ilia,   -mnla  eniw 
causatio,  quae  per  ee,  eat  natural la  tranafusio  elua,  quod 
eat  apud  eaueantoa  in  eaueatun,  et  osne  datum  naturaliter 
eat  apud  dan  t  em,  hoc  autem  lntelligltur  secundum  spool  mo, 
et  slmllltudlnea,  et  non  aeeundum  numerua.  Hon  enlai  idem 
lumen  nuaero  eet  apud  solera  lllualnantea  aera,  et  apud 
aera  illuminatua  a  aole,   runt  igltur  ©mnes  deeen  intelli- 
•  .entiae  eiueden  epeoiei;  hoe  autes  eoneedere  non  voluit 
Arlatotelea,  videlicet  poaaiblle  eaae  sultan  substantias 
abatraetaa  eiusdem  apeeiei  eaae.   uoniam  nee  lpaaa  anlaas 
nostras  Uuarua  muititudo,  atque  lversitas  tan  avid  ens 
eet;  ooneedore  voluit  multas  9»B9,   eua  separatae  fuerint 
a  oorporibu3,  1  no  posuit  da  necessitate  aas  onneo  u>  ieaa 
—mm  anlaaa.   e  unlverso.  Iallae,  Uap.  1,  Vol.1,  pp.884. 
Ml.?,  -  827,  ool.l.  Cfc  Ibid. .  d.8  5,  eol.  . 

Amplius.  Uura  heee  lntelligentia  sit  substantia  impartl- 
bilis,  quallter  in  ea  elraul,  at  aetu,  eat  tanta  nultltudo 
formarum  intelliglbillum/  Neeeaae  enlra  vidatur  esse  aaa 
val  inibi  oonfueaa  eaae,  et  velut  oomlxtaa,  aut  unitas 
lnvieea,  at  unum  effeetaa  mixtun,  et  non  naturaliter,  non 
niai  lpauaant  mixtun,  et  unua.   uare  in  Intellective?* 
virtutaai  noetraa  non  infiuet  ab  intelligently  agente 
allqua  foraa  diluolda,  at  diatlnota,  ee  i  ,uasi  confusio, 
at  mixture  formarum.  uonfuaione  vero  vel  mixture  rone- 
arum  non  eat  lntelligere  all quid  diluolde,  vel  distinct*. 

AtfeV 
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Aapliua.  Haec  intellMentla,  cum  illumlruit,  et  nerficlt 
quaaetaaque  «x  aninabua  noatria,  aut  oonju'ultur  ai  Alio 
aodo  conjunction^,  aut  nun:  si  sic,  cun  haeo  conjunctio 
non  alt  per  aotun,  eat  lgitur  proxian  unlcul  tue  anlitarua 
noetrarum,  at  conjuneta  1111  absque  asdio.  1%  propter  hoc 
in  uaaquaque  aniaarua  noetrarua  tota,  aive  totaliter. 
neeease  alt  lpsaa  lap&rtibile*  esse.   1  enln  partibllia 
aaaat,  at  habena  aagnitudirte*  oontinuea  ad  elnllitudlne* 
corporua,  iapoaaibila  aaaat  aaa  conjungi  auititudlnl  aiaul 
aaaundua  unaa,  at  eandea  partaa.  i  ea tat  lgitur  ipa&a  aaaa 
in  unaqueque  anlaarua  huaaaarua;  quare  naeaaaa  eat  11 lam 
esse  aiaul  in  unaquaque  regione  noatraa  habitationia. 
Ja  universe,  lailaa,  tap.  1,  Vol.1,  p.8'7,  eol.l. 

•irabile  autaa  nea  iaaarito  viietur,  ,ua  tie  eausa 
poauit  aaa  aaaa  unicaa,  at  non  pluraa,  cum  operari  non 
poB!;it,  ubi  ipaa  non  eat;  cum  lgitur  operttur  In  toto  hoe 
aunde  tarrano  tot  uniaae,  at  tot  corpora,  naeaaaa  eat  vei 
lpaaa  aaaa  ubique  in  aunde  terreno,  vei  pluraa  aaaa 
aiailaa  cidea,  quae  oua  ea  sialliter  oparantur.   runt 
i  itur  in  India,  sialliter  et  in  Britannia,  in  Asthiopla, 
et  Italia,  in  Jiraenla,  et  Ibernln ,  ftad  vldere  non  parua 
dirfieile  eet.  IbJLL* .  >-ap.i8,  p. 824,  col.l. 

4? 

Hapllua.   i  aaaraun  eat  ab  anlaa,  juan  illu^inat,  et  per- 

fieit,  verbi  gratia  diatana  ab  aa  per  miliars,  vei  per 
ailiarla  auita:  lumen  utlque  corporals  posset  enienre  ab 
ilia  per  aaJlua  aero,  vei  aliud  corpus  diuphanua.  -mtnen 
HUtea  spiritual*  non  requlrit  huiueaodi  aadle.   (bfrij. . 
*lf  fH.  p.8£7,  eol.l. 

Aaplius.  Ben  onerarl  non  possit,  quod  oparatur  par 
aaaatlpaua  et  non  per  aliud,  nisi  ubi  est,  neaeaae  eat 
lgitur  lpeam  ire  ubicunque  oparatur.   st  i.itur  in  una- 
,  usque  anlaarua  noatrarun,  quotieaeunqua  iilualnat  «aa. 
Iapoaaibila  autaa  est  earn  reeedere,  vei  elonaari  per  wo tun 
a  quocunque,  in  quo  nit;  neeeaae  lgitur  eat  aaa  aaaa  ess  en- 
tluliter,  atqje  praeeentic.il ter  ie<  unaquaqua  aniwarua 
noatrarun,  et  aanere  etiaa  perpetuo  apud  lllaa.  Ibid.. , 
uap.kl,  p. 827,  eol.l. 
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<od  si  intelligent  iatoa  duos  intallectus  nartei 
anioae  huaanae  ess  a,  non  oportet  ul  repetam  tibi  es  quao 
praeeedentibue  audlvlati,  In  quibua  declaratua  eat  tibi 
daalarntlone  aufficienti  animua  huaanan  aasa  iipartibilea, 
it   Cas.VXX,  para  3,  f«l»XX,   uppl.  p. 205,  col.  . 


Menifestua  i^itur  ant  tibi  ax  bin  quonlea  principle  huiue- 
»odi  vsoillcet  nrima  principle/  non  indigent  adjutorio 
lntellectua  a  ontia,  ad  hoc  ut  in  Ipaum  nostrum  intelleetua 
intrant,  neque  ad  hoc  ut  ipai  lueeant,  vei  eide*  nota  flant; 
aiaut  rae  pw   aamatipaaa  lueentes,  at  quaa  in  seme tips is 
iunina  aunt,  non  indigent  alio  ad j  tori o  ad  boe  ut  viaui 
noatro  lueeant,  vei  par  ipaum  visum  nobis  anpareant,  vol 
innotaaeant;  sad  par  onnia  aieut  ipaa  quaa  in  aenetipsia 
lumina  aunt,  par  eemetipaa,  abequa  alteriua  adjutorio  viai- 
bilia  aunt,  aid  at  lata  per  seaetipsi  lntelligibilia  eu  t, 
ive  viaibilia  viaui  noatro  spiritual!,  quaproptar  euoer- 
vaeua  ponitur  intallectu-  a^ann.  j£A<J.,  para  6,  n.PlO, 
eol.2, 

41 

oniam  autan  quldaa  ax  nobilioribus  thristlanorua  doetor- 

ibus  dieunt  virtutea  intellective*!  iToraare  in  ea  ainnn 
rerun  lntelliglbilium,  et  boo  aire  agilitate,  cur  ad  eogi- 
tendua  de  iia  Aierit  exeitata,  aive  per  eeneum  aliquea, 
e We  ab  intua  >er  memories! ,  aut  imagine tlonea,  repetaa 
antepoaitaa  queetione,  vldelioet  qualiter  ietud  effielat 
anlaa  humane  in  aeaetipaa  aive  virtue  intellective.  Hoc 
enlm  eeee  videtur,  ut  praadixi,  agare  et  pati,  aive  dare 
et  reeloere  aiami  a  aelpaa.   ueliter  autea  aget  vel  dabit 
quod  uon  eet  npud  animaa,  aive  quod  non  hebet    I  autea 
habet  re  i  ;ua,  at  ego  et  tu,  ad  errorera  de  intellaetu 
agent a  vel  ad  err or era  la ton la  de  perfectlone  aniaae 

inae  in  ipaa  eraatlone  eua.  i&i&l* ,  Para  I,  p. 218,  col.  . 


Ibid.,  oars  3,  p. 206,  col.  . 
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vreator  Inaa  liber  eat  naturallm   at   nroprlua    Intnllnetua 

JlBBUJL*      it>  illo  igitur   Hunt  tap  rat*  si  ones  de  quibus 
agitur,  at  inscription**  slgnorun  antedictorua  in  virtuts 
nostra  intelleotiva....  -u.oen  vultuo  lurclnosissinl  ereatoris 
sup«r  no*  natural iter  sic  fulgeat,  ut  virtutss  nostras  in- 
t*II*etivas  quantum  ad  antedlctn  iumina  illursinet.     Ibi,d. , 
par*  6,  p. 211,   col. 3. 

^ibid. .  p.l    ,  coi.l. 

•,s 
l*tl  autem  loquuntur  tamquam  uaus  naturas  sub  sa  lp*is 
reli  uorit,  at  non  cura  *uao  gubernatlonis  ea*  cooreaat 


moderator,  at  ordlnet:  *t  tamquam  >er  so  iosa*  ell quid 
posBint,  ,uac!  profecto  sa  assat  universun  nintaa*  (mini**; 
•tarat  cum  repugnantlbus  invleem  n&turis,  at  sa  mutuo 
dostruentibue.   :*d  hie  indubltanter  veruw  est,  quia 
potaetae  naturnrun  sola  voluntas  est  oor.dltoris,  nee 
aliquod  contra  *an,  nee  supra  ipsam,  nae  praetor  ipsa* 
possunt,  at  h&ee  quieta  et  paeata  apud  se  par  oonem  too  dun. 
Hoc  princlplum  et  lsx  est  omniun  aotlonum  et  mutatlonum 
naturaiium,  si  nanqus  sic  re^i-juerentur  illae  necessario 
recidsrent  in  non  esse,  sad  quae  voluistata  crej  tae  sunt, 
voluntato  stent  adhuc,  et  tenentur  in  esse,,  et  operationes 
fciHJ  re»;it  fsj  ten  1„,  st  salvia  i  >5-tui,  -,ive  intaiii  'i.tur 
a  nobis  nodus  ille  gubernationla,  slve  non:  et  cartas  et 
ltaltatas  hnbent  virtutss,  eive  sis  suffielens  cotaprehen  ere 
•as,  sivs  non.   .uars  nulla  eat  omnlno  neesssitas  lpsl 
naturae  ,uantum  In  Ipsa  est,  ut  operetur  «t  e» f iuat  do  ss 
slludi  **d  hoe  soffit,  et  faelt  vehement!*,  et  velut  torrens 
prlml  fluxue.  wuius  sxsmplum  lntsr  sensibllla  maxima 
adest  in  sola,  vehsstsntla  enta  st  abundantia  luminis 
faslt,  ut  stlam  radii  ulterlua  affluent,  et  illuntrent 
sibi  vloinla.  Aiiud  exemplum  slusdsm  est  torrsns  val 
fluviue  inseesanter  fluens,  in  quo  unda  undaa  impel lit, 
et  ulterius  el'fluere  cog  it;  eie  fluviue  bonltetum,  at 
torrens  suavltatis  tiuens  e  prtao  fonts  cos.it  alnrulos 
rivos,  at  fluxue  ulterius  effluere.   I luvius  autcn  iste 
est  universitss,  rlvuli  vero  universitntis  singula,  ira- 
pollunt  igltur  se  mutuo  fluxue  huiusaodl  dun  eb  lnvieem 
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autuo  racipiuntur,  et  rautuo  unus  nuper  allum  fluunt,  et 
vlclsaltudo  lata  in  siu-.do  sensibili  vl*et,  in  <wdo  vero 
intelligibill  hoe  est  in  m  iversitate  spirltualiuei  suoer- 
iora  ab  inferiorlbue  non  vi«ientur  reelpere,  sed  marls  e 
eentrario.   r.  rlnit^te.  can.  11,  Vol.11,  ^uppl.  p.  16, 
ool.l. 

N 

Naturae  lsitur  non  unt  sufflclentes  effluere  ex  ee  alia, 

niwl  lnquantua  ueque  ad  re<iu  dantlam  laplentur  (ImpXetur; 
influxione  primi  fontia  eonrn  possibllitaa,  et  hoe  ;uldea) 
ut  effluerent  et  exuberarent  in  alias  co<it  oriral  fluxue 
eoploalssina  veheaentla  omnino  aubaaae  beneplaelto  in- 
fluentia  ut  stare  faeiat  ipaum,  et  detineat  eun  voluerit 
absque  ulla  omnino  aui  ipsiue  nutations:  sic  auten  fluxus 
a  natura  aliqua  eat  non  de  plenitudins  eius  quonlan  hoe 
eet  ill!  IrapoBblolle  ut  det  esee  alii  oer  ee  lps  m  eo  quod 
sle  ordlnaverit  eseentiae  creator  et  ordinator  earum;  sic 
etian  ordinate  iapleat  ut  ordinem  eaaentiarum  luitetur 
ordo  illuntratlonun,  hoe  eat  quoninm  omnia  plenitudo,  (it 
ovale  perfect io  non  potest  f  lucre  nisi  a  pri«o  fonts,  et 
el  per  meula  oporteat  can  effluere,  nee  potest  ee  debere 
alii,  nlei  illij  niel  forte  quia  dieat  quod  illuminatlo 
debet  ee  feneetrae,  quod  juldcm  dloenaum  non  eat  etsl 
illumlnatio  doaais  indlgeet  fenestra.  MpA*   igitur 
dicenuv  est  ,uod  debet  ec  soli  eomparatione  soils. 
ibid.,  cols.l-  . 

51 
ifeAji.  in  the  edition  of  lllia  'a  works  the  text  begins: 

yaaen  e«*,f  f^xfiff.  The  correction,  and  similar  corrections 

of  the  te*te  in  the  preceding  quotations,  are  according  to 

the  citations  by  aaanovo,  ojtuflil' ,  WUttj  pp. 161-182. 

M 

Naturarus)  lpitur  et  naturallua  oiapoeitionem  creator  causa 

sstt  nedia  esro  et  quae  insi  nominaverunt  oausas  ad  sensual 
causae  cent,  ad  rationed  auten  et  veritaten  ipse  solus, 
e  irlnltttts.  ^ep.12,  Vol.il,  -.up  il.  P. 17,  col.i. 


Ullson,  f'ouruuol  etc..  pp. 79-80:  II  nc  lnlnss  done  a  sec 
sucoesseurs  que  le  ohoix  entre  un  avicennlsae  decani te, 
et  la  doctrine  qui  fait  de  ieu  notre  Intellect  wrsnt. 
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kUkkfc. 


on  eala  lntenao  eontredicere  ei  ^  ri»tot«li;,  vel  eui  iu«a 
alii.  Mini  In  suibus  ipeua  video  aentira  contrnriun  v»>ri- 
U.U.        a  unlvurno.  iallae,  -kp.t'l,  Vol.X,  p.8i»T,  col.l. 

If,  Traotatua  do  araTJdontla.  lap. IX,  Vol.11,  p.  196, 
eelw.l-<>.  *a  oitei  by  K  uh«R,  yataao  du  aonrfe.  Vol. 
Parle,  I9U,  p,216. 

5 

•an  unlversitete  iferiaienai  eonvottU,  bia  vltii  at  audlvi 

venerebilea  anti'tltes  doalnua  tfulielaua  Pari  s»i  ansae 
piaeeptee  f elicia  aeaorlae  eeraa  onmibue  euntantiare  quod 

intelleetuc  acene  non  poteet  aaaa  Mira  aniaasj   at  deaiinua 
obertua     plsoooua  Linoolalaaula  at  frater  tiawi  da  Uarli.ee, 

at  huiueaodi  anjoree  hoc  idem  firaaeerunt.     rogar  lMMa 

y>pue  *aJua.  II,   ft,  ed.  J-'  .  Brldgee,   w>ndon,  1900,  Vol. Ill, 

p.47. 

4 
Sad  falsup)  eat  quod  a«ane  ait  pare  aninae.  Han  ho<5  eat 
pealtue  lapee»luile,  aieut  lbi  oetendo  par  auetorltatee  et 
rationee  auffieieataa.   't  oanee  eepientea  antiqui,  et  qui 
adhtte  rewewennint  ueque  ad  tempore  noatra,  dlxerunt  quod 
foil  Ma>   ncie  ego  bia  au.ivi  venarabllea  entiatitea 
Parieleaeia  eoeleelae,  ominua  Gullltelaua  Alvarneneea, 
congregate  univereltate  eoraa  ao,  reprobarw  on,  et  die- 
putare  cua  eie;  at  probavit  per  aliquae  rntionea,  quao 
puno,  quod  oanee  erraverunt.  .  orainua  varo  <«obertue 
epl»copue  ulnoolni anaia,  et  frater  >da?  de  arlaeo, 
aujoree  eleriel  de  nundo,  at  parfeeti  in  aaplentla  div- 
ine et  Iwaana .  two  idea  firaaverunt.  Unde  quanta  per 
tentationea  et  derielonea  ail  ;ul  Minora  praeaunptuoei 
eueeelverunt  a  fratre  Ada*:  "  /uid  eet  Intelleetue  agene  1* 
reepeadlt,  "oorvua  tile*;  volene  per  hoe  dleere  quod 
fult  aun  vel  aagelue.   ad  noluit  exprimere,  quia  ten- 
et non  propter  eapiantina  ;uaeoiverunt.   '>o«er 


M 
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IMM,  Oitu«  tartlua.  Cap. Pi,  ed.  I.*.  BMWW,  VJ£. 
Brltaiui.  »«d,.  aavl  acrlntoraa)  Vol.!,  tendon,  1B59, 
pp. 74-75. 

enifle-Ohat.?lain,  >,h«rtiilarlini  Unliraraltatla    'arlalaaala. 

i'eriJ,   1889,  Vol.1,   p. If    ,   n.128. 

Matthew  of     aria,  ir.ronlc*  ma.tara.        .      •    ^ara   U_g£. 
Brit,  —a.  awl  acrln..   fe.IT),  .       ,     -or.don,' 1B77, 

pp.  280-5181. 


Den-  *san    -    I    I. 


-  108. 


/bu-iiacer  -  106. 


of  Buck field  -  117,305. 
ereh  -  251,360. 


us  -  is, v. 


Albert,     t.  -  xi,xsi,56,96, 
115,116,281,297. 

«1 .lender  of  Aphrodieias  - 
110,26;' ,866. 


of  Hales  -  191,334. 


Alfsrsbl  -  x.xsil, 20,21-12, 

53,61,62,67,72,93,96, 
97,101,107, 12?, 130, 
164, 165, 191, 212 ,242, 
269,268,169,874,275, 
876,284,865,297,32  . 

♦lgexel  -  x.xsil, 93-107,128, 
157,164,165,191,193, 
194,204,212,242,259, 
268,896,817,298,303, 
881,336,344. 


Alklndi  -  xvl 1,1-20, 24, 47, 
48, 52, 83, 67, 7!-, 97, 

130,163,191,242,243, 
858,259,262,268. 

Alpetragius  .  111,112. 

Aaslric  of  Bene*  -  211,212, 
343. 

Ambrose,  t.  -  186,188,332. 

Andres  the  Je*  -  111. 

Aristotle  -  iii,vli,vill,lx, 

x, si, 7, 9, 19, 80, 22, 
24,25,31,39,41,54, 
109,111,117,118,119, 
120,121,124,127,138, 
3,144,164, 
I6v, 171,211,219, 
843,849,851, ;>54,86C, 
261,262,263,270,278, 
285,303,305,306,307, 
308,310,511,318,314, 
324,345,344,347,355, 
36  . 

Asln,  «.  -  296. 

Augustine,   t.  -  170-174, 

183,184,186,188,240, 
84, 326,331 ,332,353. 
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▼encsbrol  -  335. 

*verroca  -  xL,xlli,xvli,£ B, 
104 ,108-168 ,212 ,242, 
244,  i;54,  289  ,303,  306, 
306,307,310,321. 

.  vieenr.a  -  y,xvii,!>3-92,93, 
96, 97, 101, 103, 104, 
106,107,106,118,, 
123, 124, 13t, 164, 165, 
166, 190, 191, 19?, 193, 
194, 198, 200, ?01 ,202, 
203,205,206,207,209, 
2ll,2l2,213,222,2?3, 
294,231,238,239,240, 
242, 244, 246, 269, 268, 
,"81,26f,264,286, 
287,290,291,297,298, 
301,306,324,334,886, 
336,348,366. 


Birxanaaiar,  *.  -  85,280,281. 
Boar,   7.   -  286,287,291. 

Baathlua  -  170,175-183,188, 

,        ,^--48, 
327,230,333,339,340. 

tortilla,  8.  -  289,283,304, 

333. 

Sorgnet,   >..   -  297. 
Bava  af  Conray  -  182. 
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i'H9hltt1i1riLfl9r„iihi  Ivqgrttlt  4e?.Jlt,t»3;ftUfri. 

,   4   (19        , 

Hjgt9lr*  df  la  phUoptphfrt  V-twala,   6th   ad., 
is.,  Pari*,  Vrln,  19^4,  Iv     .  .   tr. 

.     sssen^er,     j,    t^r?  mf  jCjfrPffTftl  -ftUgfgpDl, 
3rd  «d.,       vols.,   .-ortdon,    iew  York,  Toronto, 
193*;,   1938. 

.utrsutzuogan  e rub is oner     erre  in  das 
bateiniaeha,     AfefciMlj^-^nJ^OxJdttfAl*-*. 

».    ™  ■■-ottlffmai.        .*,    Ib77. 

rf?9r%t9J  »n4  tfW  j»9ffTttttB     ^tt>9il»   «na.tr. 
aiahsl,   ^ondon,   1877. 
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